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“Tur one Idea which History exnibits as evermore developing itself into greater distinctness is the Idea of 
Humanity—the noble endeavour to throw down all the barners erected between men by prejudice and one-sided 
views ; and by setting aside the distinctions of Religion, Country, and Colour, to treat the whole Human race 

one great object—the free development of our smiritual nature.”—HumBotpt’s Cosmos, 
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}  Prms of the Week. 
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RevoLuTion has again encamped in Paris, Bel- 
| gavia warmly approving ; the official and officious 
as of Russia and the Foreign-office in ecstasies ; 
British aristocracy rejoicing in the overthrow of 
) patvenn Conservatism in France, and saluting 
with rapture the last move of a used-up political 

| @dventurer. ‘l'uesday brought with it the startling 
: ce, by submarine electric telegraph, that 

| M. Bonaparte had broken down all the barriers of 
Vorder and legality, and, by a military revolution, 
d himself of supreme power. On Tuesday 
ning, Paris awoke in a “ state of siege,”’ with its 
bly of incapables dissolved, its generals ar- 
its press “ suspended,” the whole constitu- 
broken up and set aside, and in the place of 
will of France, the will of M. Bonaparte! 
& was surprise more brilliant and complete ; 
“that is to say, never was surprise more unscrupu- 
tous and immoral. By the aid of brigand Preto- 
_ Mans the “ nephew of his uncle” violated his oath, 


mA 


of ling to the people, placed himself above 
and beyond the law. ‘Tuesday was the anniversary 
‘af Austeriitz, and the crowning of the Emperor. 


i at Dijon, his Austerlitz at the Cirque Na- 
eg his Imperial crowning—the Place de la 
e? 


Possibly, in the history of nations, a more 
parody was never perpetrated than this of 

the proceedings of the Napoleon in 1804, M. Bo- 
Raparte borrows even the constitution of Siéyes. 
He borrows the hypocritical appeal, he gags the 
4 Press, he declares the state of siege, he makes 
Mmilar flattering overtures to the soldiery. This 

4 close parody is at once the characteristic and the 
6 tondemnation of the new revolution of personal 
; ‘] Mibition. It is too transparent. We laugh at 
the absolute want of genius. It is a mere common 
: lary of power. 
: that this miserable Special-Constable Emperor has 


+ in Melt 
ee 





6 
‘ and noble minded-Esquiros. ‘Thiers goes to prison 
+ nented by rr. one; and we cannot repine if 
{ Cavaignac, and Changarnier, and Bedeau, and 
4 Lamoricitre have fallen victims to their distrust of 
{ } the people. The “ majority” deserve their fate. 
} But Clearly these events are only the beginning 
4 the end, which is not yet. Ali the army, a por- 
1 of which voted for the Montagnards in 1849 
‘ and 1850, cannot be more devoted to M. Bona- 
Parte than to their country. After all, successful 
4 4 things now appear, the hero of unpaid debts, 
Sausages, cigars, champagne, and Imperial paro- 
my yet be the convict of Belleisle, or Nuka- 


Stated nakedly, and without a waste of phrases, 
this assumption of supreme power by Louis Napo- 
\Powa Eprrion,] 


| whe would demolish a bonbon ; and under pretext | 


The Marengo of M. Bonaparte was at Satory, his | 


But we grieve when we read | 


Caused the death of an heroic Charras, an eloquent | 





| leon is nothing more nor less than an incident in 
the grand Russo-Austrian conspiracy now in pro- 
gress against Continental liberty, and gradually 
advancing to the attack of England ! 

As Louis Bonaparte was planning ignominy, 
like a thief in the night ;—far away, in quiet rural 


solitudes, the last of a race of giants in an age of | 
heroes, was sinking peacefully and full of years | 


into his last, well-won repose. Jean-de-Dieu 
Soult, the astute, the far-seeing, the cool-headed, 


the impassible—Soult, who, albeit a Frenchman | 


to the core, had lived to look on Wellington and 
on England without envy—nay, with heroic sym- 
pathy. Brave old Soult sleeps well—a monumental 


sleep — before the pigmy nephew has turned | 


Imperial glory to contempt and shame. Brave old 
Soult! sprung from the People—a Republican at 
heart, but a Frenchman too—attached to his coun- 
try as well as to his principles—Soult is dead. 
“ Felix non vite tantiim felicitate, sed etiam oppor- 
tunitate mortis.” What ‘miseries, what degrada- 
tions, has he not escaped! 

In Italy, the peculiarities are of “ seizing,” but 
not unusual, interest. Insult and obstruction to 
English travellers in the Neapolitan states; inun- 
| dations in the North; and the restoration and 
, renewed activity of that most conservative of in- 
stitutions—the Guillotine, at Rome. 

The great Reform Conference at Manchester has 
| proved a respectable failure. 
bat the spirit was neither harmonious nor animated. 
| The meeting almost negatives the maxim, “‘ Happy 
| the people whose annals are flat.” The record of 
| the Manchester Conference is flat, but those who 
| were there were not happy. The meeting was at 
| first understood to be one only for Lancashire and 
|the West Riding of Yorkshire—Manchestershire 
| and Cobdenshire ; it was also regarded as a seces- 
| sion from the Parliamentary Reform Association. 
| A deputation from that Society was not invited, 

but did attend; and people from other parts 
/of the country also volunteered a presence not 
|to be repelled. Mr. Bright was put forward 
as the spokesman for Manchester, to the amaze- 
ment of many who thought him too advanced 
and sturdy for the mere Free-trade party. Sir 
Joshua Walmsley attended for the Parliamen- 
tary Reformers, with Mr. George Thompson 
as second in command; Mr. Cobden played the 
part of mediator, and patted the President of the 
Parliamentarians on the back with an encourage- 
ment only too transparent to conceal the latent 
sarcasm. The project which so many people were 
summoned to Manchester to consider, was one that 
might quite as well have been submitted to them 
by post—a poor rate qualification not defined, but 
apparently to be unlimited in lowness—that is, 
every man rated to the poor should have a vote; 
also, a certain copyhold or leasehold forty-shilling 
franchise for town as well as county; consolidation 
of small boroughs, leaving no constituency smaller 
than 5000; ballot, abolition of property qualifica- 


Numbers attended, | 


| tion, and triennial Parliaments. This is very like 

Mr. Hume’s little Charter, and the Parliamentarian 
| plan. It extends the franchise all but to universal 
| suffrage. In a political sense it is not striking, and 
|it has astonished nobody. The reading of the 
programme fell flat upon the meeting; and we 
venture to sav that if any one had raised a cry of 
“ Universal Suffrage,” it would have drawn out 
the real spirit latent in the body of the assemblage. 
The Parliamentarians appear to us to have made 
two mistakes: by way of amendment they pro- 
posed, not their own plan, but Mr. Hume’s! and 
they lost their temper. However, it was under- 
stood that they did not go there to divert, so much 
as to test the meeting ; and that if the Manchester 
| section should prove recreant, the Parliamentary 
would take up stronger ground elsewhere. The 
public, there‘ore, awaits the result of the mission 
to Manchester. 


Your judges are the boys for revolutionizing the 
Statute Book. They have knocked a desperate 
hole in the Newspaper Stamp Act, by declaring 
Charles Dickens’s Household Namative not liable 
tothe tax. The majority of the judges held, against 
all the rules of syntax, that the different sections of 
the schedule must be taken, not severally, as indi- 
cating different classes of publication amenabletothe 
tax, but cumulatively, as indicating all the attributes 
to be found in any publication to make it amenable 
to the tax. At least, such is the general effect of the 
judgment; Baron Parke dissenting. Talk of “re- 
pealing” acts of Parliament: only get enough 
** judgments ” on them, and you soon reduce them 
to mincemeat. This Newspaper Stamp Act, for 
instance—it is evident that in five or six bouts a 
few Judges could knock it to pieces. 


Manchester has not only been active in the 
political, but in the educational movements of the 
day. The Public School Association met on Mon- 
day, and, to add to clause vi. powers for taking 
possession of existing schools supported on the 
voluntary principle, provided that said schools 
should agree to impart secular instruction and 
doctrinal religion at stated and separate times. 
This was stealing a march on the Manchester and 
Salford Society, which the latter resented at its 
meeting on Wednesday, These gentlemen, con- 
sistently —— by the State Churchism of 
Dr. Lee and of Mr. Canon Stowell, were grievously 
annoyed at thus having the ground cut from under 
their feet: so they reasserted their old positions, 
indulged in copious self-applause, assailed honest 
Dr. Watts and noble George Anthony Denison, 
and expressed their determination to persevere. 
The Public School Association might as well ex- 
pect to amalgamate with Mr. Baines as to con- 
ciliate Dr. Lee, Mr. Entwistle, and Mr. Canon 
Stowell. At the same time it is quite clear that 
no scheme of instruction will obtain the support 

of the masses unless it be secular, and none will 
be effective unless it also provide a physical disci- 
| pline for the people. 
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Among the vicissitudes of the law courts, which 
have been rather abundant this week, is the dis- 
closure of the betting enormities in the case of 
Regina versus Alleyne. Young captains and 
clergymen mingle with fancy men, exchange 
characters with them, and play their part, sacking 
booty to the amount of several thousands sterling ; 
and the Times accepts the scandal as a picture of 
“life” in “ fast” society. Enough substance was 
wasted among the young men and theit companions 
to have provided for many a poor family, or to have 
set many an honest man up in business. 





THE BONAPARTIST REVOLUTION IN PARIS. 

“The atmosphere is charged with Revolution,” 
said a representative, a few days since, as he passed 
through the restless and agitated groups in the Salle 
des Conférences. 

Knots of men absorbed in anxious consultation, now 
in hoarse whispers, now breaking into angry mur- 
murs, now with hurried and eager gesticulations, as 
contempt, suspicion, or rage seemed to be upper- 
most; standing apart in corners, or undulating to 
and fro; dispersing into fresh groups; darting at 
every fresh comer with a fire of questions ; drinking 
in all kinds of desperate and alarming rumours, ac- 
cording as the wishes or the fears of the reporters 
and the listeners prevailed ; such was the physiog- 
nomy of the Salle des Conférences of the French 
National Assembly towards the close of the last 
week, 

in the streets, profound indifference to the political 
agitations ; the boulevards thronged with loungers in 
pursuit of the ‘‘ pomps and vanities’’; Paris, in a 
word, in its happiest, gayest mood of elegant vivacity 
and buoyant activity ot art and pleasure. Such at 
least was the superticial aspect of a city and of a 
People to whom every “situation” seems normal, 
but dulness and tranquillity. In the faubourgs, no 
unusual excitement; the workshops busy, and all 
hands employed. 

But in the high places of power and law, mischief 
is brewing ; violence, intrigue, distrust, irresolution 
in the very citadels of order and legality; the fac- 
tions plotting and counterplotting ; arming and dis- 
arming; conspiring, and denouncing conspiracies ; 
each lying in wait to take the other by surprise. 
From the first day of meeting after the recess, the 
Executive and the Legislative became irreconcileable 
enemies. 

The President’s Message, proposing the abrogation 
of the law of limited suttrage, and hinting vaguely, 
but not obscurely, at a personal appeal to the na- 
tional will, in favour of an unconstitutional prolonga- 
tion of his term of office, was held by the majority 
to be a declaration of war. We Lave recorded 
week by week the phases of the growing dis- 
content, and the increasing exasperation, and our 
readers will have foreseen an inevitable ep By 
every form of insult and provocation that could sting 
a reckless ambition to madness, the Parliamentary 
chiefs hastened the crisis of which a gang of adven- 
turers who had neither character nor fortune to lose, 
but rather all the prizes of power to gain in the 
chances of a conflict, would not be slow to take ad- 
vantage. The audacity of professional brigandage 
was not wanting at the Elysée. Neither menace nor 
warning was spared to the distracted and decrepit Par- 
liament: the military force ostentatiously paraded 
and sedulously debauched by inflammatory appeals 
and artful promises : the President would them 
(** the élite of the nation”’ ) to the conquest of poe ong 
favours ; his Minister of War, a rash and y in- 
strument of unscrupulous ambition, a thorough de- 
spiser of constitutional fictions and civil oaths, tore 
down from the walls of the Barracks the effete decrees 
of the Assembly as so much waste paper, and laughed 
to scorn the right of “direct requisition’’ of troops 
for the protection of a set of useless palaverers : 
the Bonapartist organs in the Press announced a 
quick solution of all obstructive forces, without am- 
biguity and without reticence: the pen of the crapu- 
lous quack doctor was exchanged for the stylus of the 
Gascon fire-eater—then came the speech in the circus 
denouncing alike Royalism and Democracy : stigma- 
tizing the Legislative Power, and proclaiming a fixed 
resolve to fultil the mission (of Imperialism) “ even 
across a space where there was no road marked out” : 
altogether a Homeric harangue before the combat. 

The Assembly, meantime, vacillating and vindic- 
tive at a moment when vigour and decision were 
most urgent ; ever willing to wound, and ever afraid 
to strike, inviting the assaults it denounced ; flinching 
from its own acts, endeavouring to burke at the last 
moment the bill on the responsibility of the Execu- 
tive, and once more, when it was too late, to patch 
up an alliance of hypocrisy and hate; suffering itself 
to be outstripped in every popular advance, and 
throwing away the glory and the thanks of an am- 
nesty—or at least of a commutation of punishment 
to the prisoners of Lyons; a fatal and wilful blind- 
ness—a suicidal ¢ ity for all but sound, fury, 
and obstruction; and then, at the last, a dishonest 
and corrupt falsification of an uncertain ballot ;— 
such was the latest aspect of the National Assembly 





—misled, depopularized, sacrificed by the impotence 
of a factious majority to the most inglorious of 
despotisms, 

Rumours of at intended Socialist insurrection on 
Sunday (the day of the election of a representative), 
in Paris, were industriously circulated by the Go- 
vernment, in order to afford an opportunity for the 
concentrating of a large force in the capital ; for never 
was the Socialist party more calm within the As- 
sembly and without. Ministerial circulars had warned 
the Prefects of Departments to tuke measures of pre- 
eaution against the outbreak of a general insurrec- 
tion. The War department had surrounded the 
railway stations with troops, and had *given orders 
for the conveyance of regiments from all points. ‘These 
pretended insurrections had been so often announced, 
for the purpose of similar demonstrations, with the 
complicity of the Royalist factions, that they had 
ceased to alarm; but on this occasion the farsighted 
alone discerned that beneath the pretended, lurked a 
real, insurrection,—an insurrection of power—the 
long-threatened Coup d'état, The forced resignation 
by General Perrot of his command of the civic force, 
and the appointment of M, Vieyra (a man made in- 
famous by acts of brutal violence, and by the wanton 
destruction of property in the affair of the 13th of 
June, 49), as the chief of his staff, and the substitu- 
tion of General Laewestine, a devoted familiar of the 
Elysée, in the place of a man esteemed by all parties 
for his long services and his moderation and integrity 
of character, was in itself a revolution of authority 
of the gravest nature, Yet at the same moment M. 
Guizot was endeavouring to reconcile the two powers, 
on the ground of an adjournment of aggressive laws 
and of a proposed revision of the constitution, with 
some incipient success ; but the hour of reconciliation 
was past. M. de la Moskowa presents seventy-five 
Bonapartist petitions, and is received with jeers. He 
says, “It is no laughing matter, however.” M. de 
Tinguy, from the opposite benches, sounds Ais 
alarum :— 

“If the National Assembly should be obstructed in 
the exercise of its mandate by a revolutionary event, the 
members of the Councils General will meet immediately 
and on pain of dismissal, at the capitals of their Depart- 
ments, in order to form with the civil and military 
authorities, which are required under the same penalty 
to lend their concurrence, a council of public safety, the 
duty of which shall be to organize and maintain legal 
resistance until the restoration of the Parliamentary 


power.’ 

The election of the candidate of the Electoral 
Union, discountenanced by the Executive and by the 
Opposition, proceeds in the midst of an ominous 
tranquillity. M. Devinck (the candidate) obtains 
about 4500 votes above the lowest number required 
to sender the election valid. A protest against the 
law of the 3lst of May, and so in favour of the Pre- 
sident’s initiative in proposing its repeal. Another 
fatal blow to the dignity and popularity of the Assem- 
bly—represented by the majority. 

On Monday last, Paris was calm, lively, and indif- 
ferent; but in the Salle des Conférences of the 
Assembly disquiet, indignation, ill-concealed alarm 
and suspicion of the Executive seem to blanch every 
cheek, and to make every lip quiver with a presenti- 
ment of the gathering storm, Where is the pre- 
tended republican outbreak? Wherefore thesecirculars 
to the prefects, organizing a panic throughout the 
country, paralyzing industry, and disturbing com- 
mercial operations at this critical season of the year ? 
Is this the way to promote tranquillity? Yet he told 
the people not to fear disturbances this winter, but 
to trust to his fulfilment of the mission, &c., “in a 
path not traced out!’ But it is traced out—by the 
Constitution? ‘ Here is a letter I have received 
from an elector asking the meaning of it all: he says 
his town is occupied as in a siege; the National 
Guards disarmed ; and yet never were matters more 
calm.” A crowd of representatives speaking all at 
once, not without gesticulations, reading letters from 
the Departments, written by indignant and timid 
commercial bourgeois, asking the meaning of it all! 
“Interpellations from the Tribune.” ‘ Ah bas! 
nothing comes of it!’ ‘ But the obstinate silence 
of the Elysée on revision, and reélection, and proro- 
gation : the doubtful threats in the Circus !”’ Doubt, 
indecision, rage, at once ludicrous and painful, on 
every face. 

Passports for Belgium! The new emigration has 
begun. It was whispered that M. Molé had privately 
obtained this obliging leave of absence. M. Mole, 
the Premier emigré forsooth! Have you seen the 
new pamphlet, Revision of the Constitution? a ram- 
pant diatribe against representative institutions; a 
glorification of Cesarism ; said to be from the pen of 
a high functionary—“ M. Romieu, ple !"” 
Interpellations, Interpellations; To such a depth of 
weakness and of fear this poor Assembly has tallen. 
On this Monday, too, M. Leo de Laborde has to 
make inquiries about a certain proposition of his on 
the reéstablishment of ‘ the legitimute and traditional 
monarchy.” What has M, Dupin, that ancient ad- 
mirer of the right divine, done with this wholesome 
proposition? M. de Larochejacquelin flies to the 
succour of his brother cavalier. e, too, had laid a 
similar proposition on the table; so had M. Bouhier 








de 1’Ecluse, another most respectable name. wy 
want to know (says M. Leo de Laborde) if when 
and how we are to get out of this ‘ Republic,’ i 
only propose an ‘Appeal to the People,’” 
bantering between the honourable Legitimist and the 
malin President, who, it seems, had advised the with. 
drawal of the oy ppm 7 as likely to injure its own 
cause. No! No! says M. Dupin, “don’t put words 
into my mouth; I said it did not affect me in an 
way.” Surely,” replies M. de Laborde, “the y 
sibility of our President would not suffer by the ae. 
ceptance of my a meng more than by his silenge 
at the Banquet of Dijon’ (when M, L, N. Bonaparte 
denounced the bad will of the Assembly, and hinted 
at a “personal’’ Government). 

**T am not here (says M. Dupin, with all the dion; 
at his command) to put the Monarchy to the Vote 
President of a Republican Assembly, for me, ag for 
all, the ConstituTIoN, is the law of laws; to infri 
upon the Constitution so long as it exists unreyj 
is the shortest road to anarchy.” These words are 
saluted with general cheers. 

The order of the day is carried by an immense 
majority ; only four voices in favour of Legitimacy! 
Even M. Berryer, the Avocat du Roi, and the conciliator 
of the Elysée, smuggles himself into a corner and jn. 
visibly interrupts his friend. Ah! M, Berryer, you 
would serve two masters ; and you, MM, de Laborde 
and de Larochejacquelin, propose an Appeal to the 
People! Really a capital solution ; perhaps the best 
and the only one; if you should have it sooner than 
you expect; Appeal to the People! 

So on Monday, December 1, 1851, ezit Right 
Divine ; its pall borne by three devoted friends of 
the family! But the Appeal to the People; that js 
a game others can play too, 

On Monday night there was a grand reception at 
the Elysée. Never was M. Louis Bonaparte (we are 
told) more gay, more light hearted, more self. 
possessed, Perhaps there was even more of ease and 
abandon in his manner than usual, It was more like 
the air of a man whose heart grows lighter with his 
purse, and who feels all the world before him where 
to choose. The saloons of the Elysée were crowded, 
The Minister at War is the last to take his leave at two 
a.M. ‘The other Ministers were present as usual, All 
Paris is gone to bed quietly, without dreaming of 
revolution. The Cercle del’ Union, the Maison Dorie 
are alive with lamps and petit soupers, and sparkling 
with wit, and beauty, and frolic, ‘The new partition 
of MM. Limnander and St. Georges, at the 0; 
Comique, is critically discussed, and the delicious 
melodies of the score are ** humming” about you, 
Others are planning mischief for the approachi 
Bals d’UOpéra, At the Jockey Club, whist parties, 
at high stakes, are taking no note of the hour, 
Among the players is M. de Morny an intimate of M. 
Louis Napoleon, an Aabitué of the Jockey Club, a 
nightly player. He cannot be thinking of coups 
d'etat, All the rest of Paris, the bourgeoisie, the Eng- 
lish guartier, the Faubourgs, the prisons, are asleep; 
happily forgetful of President and Assemblies, of 
revolution and reaction, M. de Morny is playing 
whist at the Jockey Club. 

All the guests have left the Elysée. The President 
has retired into his cabinet, and is writing “a 
affectionate letter to M. de Thorigny, and also to the 
Ministers, declaring that his mind is made up—that 
he cannot allow himself to be sacrificed by his ene- 
mies, who are conspiring at that moment; but that, 
as he is unwilling to compromise them in any way 
by implicating them in his acis, he thinks it beter 
they should resign.” 

Between two and four a.m. a whole army is sud- 
denly in motion. Before certain houses, notably at3, 
Faubourg St. Honoré, soldiers are grounding arms; 
and an officer demands admittance at this untimely 
hour for a visit to Changarnier, who attempts 
harangue the soldiers, but they drown his voice 
with the beat of drums. At the same moment in 
other streets similar visits are taking place. 

On the morning of Tuesday, the 2nd of December, 
the anniversary of the battle of Austerlitz, the peace 
able citizens of Paris awake to find the streets 
occupied by troops, and to read the proclamations on 
the walls, announcing a military revolution com 
menced if not accomplished, and ‘a more sweeping 
extinction,” says the Times, “of legislative autho- 
rity, andamore utter contempt for the representatives 
of a great people, than has been witnessed since the 
dissolution of the Long Parliament, or the expulsion 
f the Council of 600 from the Orangery of St. 

loud,” 

The long-threatened coup d’état has at last come of 
It has been prepared de longue main. Not betweei 
two and four a.m, could these proclamations bi 
been written, printed, and posted, the new Minis 
summoned, a of representatives arrested, and all 
Paris covered with troops. The proclamation to 
People, is countersigned by M. de Morny, the ne¥ 
Minister of the Interior, who was playing cards at 
the Jockey Club at two a.m. Ra. 

This is the first proclamation we are invited 
read :— 

“In the Name of the French People. 

“The President of the Republic decrees— 

“Art 1, The National Assembly is dissolved. 
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« Art, 2. Universal suffrage is reéstablished. The law 
of the 3lst of May is repealed. : i 
“Aart 3. The French people are convoked in their 
ive colleges, from the 14th to the 2lst of December. 
« Art 4. The state of siege is decreed in the whole of 
the first military division. 
« art 5, The Council of State is dissolved. : 
“Art 6. The Minister of the Interior is charged with 
the execution of this decree. 
“Louis NapoLEON BONAPARTE.” 


Asecond proclamation is in the form of an ‘‘ Appeal 
to the People” :— 

“APPEAL TO THE PEOPLE. 

«“ Frenchmen,—The present situation cannot last much 
longer. Each day the situation of the country becomes 
worse. The Assembly, which ought to be the firmest 
supporter of order, has become a theatre of plots. The 
patriotism of 300 of it members could not arrest its fatal 
tendencies. In place of making laws for the general 
interest of the people, it was forging arms for civil war. 
It attacked the power I hold directly from the people; 
it encouraged — evil passion ; it endangered the 
repose of France. havé dissolved it, and I make the 
whole people judge between me andit. The Constitution, 
as you know, had been made with the object of weakening 
beforehand the powers you intrusted tome. Six mil- 
lions of votes were a striking protest against it, and yet 
Thave faithfully observed it. Provocations, calumnies, 
outrages, found me passive. But now that the funda- 
mental part is no longer respected by those who inces- 
santly invoke it, and the men who have already destroyed 
two monarchies, wish to tie up my hands in order to over- 
throw the Republic, my duty is to baffle their perfidious 
projects, to maintain the Republic, and to save the coun- 
try by appealing to the solemn judgments of the only 
Sovereign I recognize in France—the people. . 

“T, then, make a loyal appeal to the entire nation; 
and I say to you, if you wish to continue this state of 
disquietude and malaise that degrades you and endan- 

ers the future, choose another person in my place ; for 
Tne longer wish for a place which is powerless for good, 
but which makes me responsible for acts that I cannot 
hinder, and chains me to the helm when I see the vessel 
rushing into the abyss. If, on the contrary, you have 
still confidence in me, give me the means of accomplishing 
the grand mission I hold from you. That mission con- 


“sists in closing the era of revolution, in satisfying the 


legitimate wants of the people, and in protecting them 
against subversive passions. I 
ereate institutions which survive men, and which are the 
foundation on which something durable is based. Per- 
suaded that the instability of power, that the prepon- 
derance of a single Assembly, are the permanent causes 
of trouble and discord, I submit to your suffrages the 
fundamental bases of a constitution which the assemblies 
will develope hereafter. 

“1, A responsible chief named for ten years, 

“2. The Ministers dependent on the Executive alone. 

“3. A Council of State formed of the most distin- 

ished men, preparing the laws and maintaining the 
omnion before the legislative corps. 
“4, A legislative corps, discussing and voting the 


laws, named by universal suffrage, without the scrutin de | 


liste which falsifies the election. 


“5. A second Assembly formed of all the illustrious | General Lamoriciére and M. Thiers were among these. 
persons of the nation; a preponderating power, guardian | (Another account states that M. Thiers did not sleep at 


of the fundamental pact and of public liberty. ; 

“This system, created by the First Consul in the 
beginning of the present century, has already given to 
France repose and prosperity. It guarantees them still. 
Such is my profound conviction. If you partake it, 
declare so by your suffrages. If, on the contrary, you 

efer a Government without force, Monarchical or 

ublican, borrowed from some chimerical future, 
teply in the negative. Thus, then, for the first time 
since 1804 you will vote with complete knowledge of the 
fact, and knowing for whom and for what you vote. 

“If I do not obtain the majority of the votes, I shall 
summon a new Assembly, and lay down before it the 
mission I have received from you. But if you believe 
that the cause of which my name is the symbol, that is, 
France regenerated by the revolution of ’89, and or- 
ganized by the Emperor, is still yours; proclaim it to be 
so by ratifying the powers I demand of you. Then 
France and Europe will be preserved from anarchy, ob- 
stacles will be removed, rivalries will have disappeared, 
for all will respect, in the will of the people, the decree 
of Providence. 

“Done at the Palace of the Elysée this 2nd of 

mber. Louis NAPOLEON BoNararre.” 


A third is to the Army :— 

“ PROCLAMATION OF THE PRESIDENT OF THE REPUBLIC 
TO THE ARMY. 

“ Soldiers!—Be proud of your mission; you will save 

the country. I rely upon you not to violate the laws, 

ut to command respect for the first law of the country— 
Rational sovereignty—of which I am the legitimate re- 
Presentative. 

“You long suffered, like me, from the obstacles that 
Prevented me doing you all the good I intended and op- 
_ the demonstrations of your sympathy in my favour. 

hose obstacles are removed, The Assembly sought to 
impair the authority which I derive from the entire na- 
tion ; it has ceased to exist. 

“I make a loyal appeal to the people and the army, 
and I tell them—Either give me the means of insuring 
Your prosperity, or choose another in my place. 

“Tn 1830, as well as in 1848, you were treated asa 
Vanquished army. After having branded your heroical 
disinterestedness, they disdained to consult your sympa- 
thies and wishes, and, nevertheless, you are the élite of 
the nation. To-day, at this solemn moment, I wish the 
Yoice of the army to be heard. 

“Vote, then, freely as citizens ; but, as soldiers, do not 

et that passive obedience to the orders of the chief 





It consists especially to | J 
| assemblage on any point of the capital; do not permit 








of the Government is the rigorous duty of the army, from 
the general down to the soldier. It is for me, who am 
responsible for my actions before the people and pos- 
terity, to adopt the measures most conducive to the 
public welfare. 

“ As for you, maintain entire the rules of discipline 
and honour. By your imposing attitude, assist the 
country in manifesting its will with calmness and reflec- 
tion. Be ready to repress all attempt against the free 
exercise of the sovereignty of the people. 

“ Soldiers, I do not speak to you of the recollections 
attached to my name. They are engraved on your hearts. 

e are united by indissoluble ties. Your history is 
mine. There is between us in the past a community of 
glory and misfortunes. There shall be in the future a 
community of sentiments and resolutions for the repose 
and grandeur of France. 

* (Signed) Lovis NAPOLEON BONAPARTE. 

* Palace of the Elysée, December 2.” 


The Prefect of Police to the inhabitants of Paris :— 


“‘Parisians,—The President of the Republic, by a| 
courageous initiative, has baffled the machinations of 
arties and put an end to the anguish of the country. | 
Re isin the name of the people, in its interest, and for 
the maintenance of the press, that the event is accom- 
plished. 

‘It is to the judgment of the people that Louis | 
Napoleon Bonaparte submits his conduct. | 

“The greatness of the act makes you understand with | 
what imposing and solemn silence the free exercise of | 
the popular sovereignty ought to be manifested. To-day, | 
as yesterday, let order be our watchword; let all good 
citizens, animated as [am by the love of the country, 
aid me in my unalterable resolution. 

“ Have confidence in him whom 6,000,000 of votes have 
raised to the first dignity of the country. When he 
summons the entire people to express their will, the 
factious alone would place obstacles in the way. Any 
attempt at disorder shall be promptly and inflexibly 
repressed. De Maupas, Prefect of Police. 

** December 2, 1851.” 





The following circular has been addressed to the 
Commissaries of Police by the Prefect :— 


“ Monsieur le Commissaire,—The more circumstances | 
become serious, the more important do your functions | 
also become. Watch with courage and with unflinching 
energy for the purpose of supporting and maintaining 
the public tranquillity. Do not tolerate the slightest | 
any meeting, the object of which may appear to you to be 
suspicious. Let no attempt at disturbance take place 
without immediately putting a stop to it by inflexible 
measures of repression. I rely on your devotedness; 
rely on my support. De Mavupas.” 


It does not appear how many of the representatives 
are positively arrested. Probably all who can be 
found are at least gardds d vue. 


This morning (says the correspondent of the Daily 
News, writing at three in the afternoon of Monday), at four 
o’clock, General Changarnier was arrested at his lodgings, 
where several other representatives were assembled, who 
were also arrested. They were all conveyed to Vincennes. 


home on Monday night.) At the moment of his arrest 
General Changarnier harangued the troops sent to take 
him ; but the soldiers refused to listen to him, and his 
voice was drowned in the noise of drums. A battalion 
is still posted close to his lodgings, and is employed in 
making searches in the neighbourhood. General Ca- 
vaignac is arrested, as are also the following Members of 
the Assembly: Charras, Roger du Nord, Bedeau, Lefld, 
Baune, Greppo, Baze, Miot, Nadaud, and Valentin, 
Among those you will recognize several names of the 
Mountain. The whole Board of the Assembly is said to 
have been arrested. Charras is said to have killed one 
of the men who attempted to arrest him. M. Dupin has 
returned to his former house in the Rue du Bae, 
and has invited the representatives to meet there. His 
hotel is occupied militarily. M. Mallac, former chef de 
cahinet of M. Duchatel, has been arrested. Several 
offices of papers have been occupied militarily; among 
these are the National, Opinion Publique, Messager, 
République, Ordre, and Avénement, which papers are 
suspended. (By a late account we find that aii the 
papers, except the Constitutionnel, La Patrie (Bona- 
partist), and the eternal Journal des Débats, always on 
the right side, are suspended. La Presse, which pro- 
moted the election of M. Bonaparte, to avenge its sus- 


It was at five o'clock this —s that they took 
possession of their departments. At the same hour the 
troops were directed in great numbers to the neighbour- 
hood of the Assembly, and the other points of Paris 
which they were directed to guard. 

The arrest of the representatives, who were arrested 
at their own houses, took place this morning at six 
o’clock, by detachments of police, assisted by the Re- 
publican Guards. The number of arrests amounts, it 
appears, to about sixty-seven. The prisoners were car- 
ried, not to Vincennes, as was generally supposed, but to 
the Prison Mazos. 

The approaches to the National Assembly and the 
Elysée were guarded at an early hour, but at the outside 
of the line of troops a considerable crowd had col- 
lected, and many persons exclaimed, ‘II a bien fait’; 
but there were fewer cries than usual in political demon- 
strations. 

At about eleven o'clock an attempt was made by 
about forty members of the Assembly to force tMeir 
— to the Legislative Palace, but they were all turned 

ack. 

A regiment of lancers was drawn up along the quay 
towards Passy. No carriages were allowed to cross the 
bridge opposite the Assembly. ‘The steps and garden of 
the Legislative Palace were occupied by the Republican 
Guard in their yellow cross-belts, 

A correspondent of the Times writes :— 

** I have walked through the principal thoroughfares 
of Paris from seven o’clock this morning until twelve 
o’clock, the moment at which I am writing. I have 
entered into conversation with the Blouses reading the 
President’s decree, and I have not heard one word of 
disapprobation by anybody at the President’s coup 
d'état. The general remark of the operatives was, ‘Ma 
foi, il a bien fait; maintenant nous voterons puisqu’il a 
retabli le suffrage universel.’ I was passing the Pont de 
la Concorde about ten o’clock, when I overtook M. 
Larochejacquelin, who was proceeding to the Chamber 
of Deputies, followed by a number of persons who ap- 
peared to wish to prevent him, by representing to him 
the danger. He, however, persevered, znd the Iron gate 
was opened to him, and he was permitted to enter. 


| Whether he was allowed to return I know not. The troops 


who occupied the Chamber of Deputies, when they saw a 
crowd advancing over the bridge, showed by the earnest- 
ness with which they raised their muskets, that they were 
determined to maintain their ground. When I passed 
there again, in about half an hour, the troops were 
reinforced by several pieces of artillery. I met the Pre- 
sident of the Republic at eleven o’clock. He was crossing 
the Pont Royal, from the side of the Tuileries. He was 
surrounded by a numerous and brilliant staff of general 
officers, and was preceded and followed by a strong body 
of Cuirassiers and Lancers. He wore his usual uniform 
of a general of the National Guard and the Grand Cordon 
of the Legion of Honour. He bowed right and left and 
raised his cocked hat to the crowds, who then began to 
fill the streets. Most of the men raised their hats in 
return, and there was some cheering, but no enthusiasm, 
He was followed by an immense mob, shouting ‘ Vive 
la République !’ which they were permitted to do in full 
liberty. 1 can safely assert that there was not one cry of 
‘Vive Napoieon’ as long as the cortége was within my 
sight.” 

‘The question most asked when Louis Napoleon’s pro- 
clamations became known was, ‘* But what will the 
assembly do?’’ ‘That body hasnot allowed its answer to be 
long waited for. As early as eight o’clock some representa- 
tives assembled at the residence of M. Odilon Barrot, but it 
was immediately after decided to go to M. Daru’s, one 
of the Vice-Presidents of the assembly. Towards eleven 
o’clock nearly 200 representatives were assembled. They 
decided that they ought to proceed to the Legislative 
Palace, and formally claim their right to hold their 
sitting. They then proceeded to the Palace, and ad- 
vance in a body towards the usual gates of entrance. 
They were there refused admittance, the officer of the 
troops on guard at the gate informing them that the 
Legislative Assembly no longer existed, having been 
dissolved by a degree of the President of the Republic. 
Some of the representatives expressed themselves warmly, 
it is said, at such language, and even attempted to force 
their way in, in doing which one of them, M. de Larcy, 
was, I understand, wounded with a bayonet. 

The representatives, after formally summoning the 
officers in guard of the entrance to afford them admission, 
left the place, and on the invitation of M. Daru, one of 
the Vice-Presidents, proceeded to his apartment to de- 
liberate. They were on the point of commencing, when 
a message arrived from General Lauriston, colonel of 
the Tenth Legion, declaring that he placed the Mairie of 





pension and the imprisonment of Emile de Girardin by 
Cavaignac, in June, ’48, has not escaped the gratitude of 
princes. The Director-General of the Post has been 
ordered to reserve to-day and to-morrow all the places 
of the males postes for the Prefects, Sub-prefects, and 
other functionaries who are repairing to their posts. 

The President is making, at this moment, the round 
of the principal quarters of Paris. 

General Roquet, his aide-de-camp, has just ridden, at 


a walk, along the Boulevards, with two or three orderlies. | 
He is received with deafening cheers of ** Vive la Ré- | 


publique ! 

All the avenues of the Legislative Palace are beset 
with troops. A line of infantry extends from the Port 
Royale along the Quai d’Orsay. The cavalry occupies 
the Place de la Concorde as far as the Rond Point, the 
Quai Billy, and the bridge. 

The boulevards and streets generally are at this hour, 
three P.M., crowded with people. 
The President is removed from the Elysée to the Tuile- 
ries. The entrance to the gardens is of course inacces- 
sible. The Carrousel is full of troops and cannon. 

M. Baze, the Questor of the Assembly, and the most 
obnoxious and implacable of Louis Napoleon’s personal 
enemies, is said to have escaped, 


the Tenth arrondissement at their disposal, and that the 


| Tenth Legion was prepared to defend them from all 


| violence. a. 
Thither the members of the Legislative Assembly re- 
paired, and taking possession of one of the great rooms 
| of the Mairie, proceeded to deliberate, M. Daru being in 
the chair. After a deliberation conducted in due form, 
and at which the short-hand writers of the Moniteur 
were present, the conduct of Louis Napoleon Bonaparte 
was declared to be illegal, and contrary in every respect 
to the constitution. In consequence they affirmed him 
| to have forfeited all claim to the high dignity of President 
of the Republic. and passed a decree pronouncing his 
déchéance, in conformity with art. 68. of the constitution, 

Another decree frees the officers of the army and navy 
and the public functionaries from their oath of obedience 
to Louis Napoleon. 

The High Court of Justice is convoked to judge the 
President and his Ministers. This decree was signed by 
all the members present, with M. Daru’s name at the 
head. Amongst the other names are those of O. Barrot, 
De Broglie, Molé, Dufaure, Passy, De Tocqueville, 
Gustave de Beaumont, Quentin Bauchart, Tr, 
Tracy, Coquerel, Mortimer Ternaux, De Kerdrel, and 
Piscatory. 
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Some Mountaineers were at the si , and 


amongst others, Grevy, F de Lasteyrie, rT, 
Colfavru, &c. 

So far the matters to go smoothly enough with 
the Assembly. But they had passed their various 
decrees, matters their . A body of the 


Chasseurs of Vincennes surrounded the building. They 
had scarcely taken up their position, when M. Berryer 
appeared at one of the windows of the Mairie, wearin 
his representative scarf, and declared to the crowd whic 
stood outside looking at the soldiers taking up their 
places, that the Legislative Assembly, being in suf- 
ficient numbers to deliberate, had pronounced the 
déchéance of the President of the Republic, and 
appointed General Oudinot Commander-in-Chief of all 

e troops of Paris. Just as he said this, M. Thamisier, 
another representative appeared behind M. Berryer, and 
raised the cry of Vive la ique. This cry was most 
coldly received by the crowd. ‘ What is Berryer,” said 
one, “‘ but the servant of Henri V.?” ‘‘And what is 
Oudinot,” said another of the persons standing near, 
“but the man who went to Rome?” Almost imme- 
diately after, an officer of the ch s of Vi 
knocked at the door where the Assembly was sitting with 
closed doors, and insisted on gaining admittance. This 
was refused at once, but the officer insisted, and in a few 
moments after the room was cleared. 

Four members, MM. Daru, De Broglie, Odilon Barrot, 
and Molé, remained in the apartment. 

An officer of the staff presented himself, saying that, 
as they would not separate, he should take their names. 
M. Odilon Barrot then replied, and said that, after such 
a violation of the Constitution, he demanded to be 
arrested. 

The officer replied that he had no instructions to that 
effect, and that his orders were simply to clear the room, 

MM. Odilon Barrot, Molé, and De Broglie then with- 
drew. M. Daru was following them, when the officer 
declared that he was his prisoner. 

An employé of the first Mairie arrived, to place the 
hotel of the Mairie at the disposal of the representatives, 
but the detachment prevented the meeting. 

The representatives then dispersed ; some went to M. 
de Broglie’s, others to M. Dufaure’s. M. Crémieux was 
arrested in the street 

In the sixth arrondissement some representatives of 
the Mountain made an attempt at resistance. 

By proclaiming the dissolution of the Assembly 
the President has committed that specific act of high 
treason which the constitution specially describes and 
provides against. By law he is now ipse facto di- 
vested of his functions. The executive power now 
legally belongs to the Assembly. If the Assembly 
could devise the means of meeting in any part of 
France, and were to appoint a Minister of War, it 
would be duty of every officer in the army to obey 
his orders, and the regiments that might follow Louis 
Napoleon would be mere voluntary armed bands. 
That the Assembly in its present crippled, divided, and 
discredited state, should attempt any assertion of 
their constitutional rights and duties against the pre- 
sent usurpation is in the highest degree improbable. 
But if it does not, France lies prostrate at the feet of 
an unscrupulous dictator. The appeal to the people 
is evidently a farce. Without a tree press, without 
freedom of speech, without electoral meetings, with 
the terrors of martial law in Paris and numerous 
departments, and with prison doors yawning to re- 
ceive every man of independent spirit, it is obvious 
that no serious opposition to the President’s will can 
be organized in the course of the next fortnight. 

The Minister of War (of the President) has sent 
circulars of the Proclamations to the People and to 
the Army, to all the Generals and Chiefs of Corps. 
He has also sent a decree, in virtue of which the 
Army is called on to express its will in forty-eight 
hours after the receipt of the manifestoes. Accom- 
panying the above circular are the following models 
of acceptance or rejection :— 

“ Acceptance—In virtue of the order of the y 
the officers, non-commissioned officers, and soldiers, 
whose names are affixed, have replied ‘affirmatively’ to 
the resolution presented to it in the following terms :— 
‘ The French people desires the maintenance of the au- 
thority of Louis Napoleon Bonaparte, and delegates to 
him the powers necessary to make a constitution on the 
basis set forth in his proclamation of the —.’ ” 

 Rejection—In virtue of the order,” &c. [The rest 
being precisely the same as the preceding, with the single 
exception of the word “negatively,” substituted for 
* affirmatively.’’] 

This is the new freedom of election. The troops 
are “invited ”’ to express their will under the inspec- 
tion of their chiefs, within forty-eight hours of 
a military revolution. It is an exact ferry to the 
letter, of 1804, But the Emperor had half Europe at 
his feet. He had led the army to conquest. The 
cireular of the Minister of the Interior (M. de 
Morny) to the prefects, is more revolutionary than 
any of the Provisional Government of February, ’48. 
It organizes a species of official terrorism, demands 
adhesion of functionaries in writing, orders the sus- 
pension of independent journals, and the arrest of all 
persons suspected of legality—in the name of 
public order. 

Under these conditions the French people are by 
another decree convoked in their respective districts, 
for the 14th of this — month of December, to 
accept or reject the following plebiscite (as it is called 
in Imperial style). 

“The French people wills the maintenance of the 











authority of Louis Napoleon Bonaparte, and delegates to 
him the powers necessary to frame a constitution on the 
basis proposed in his proclamation of the 2nd of 
December.” 


The electoral lists are to be formed according to the 
law of the 15th of March, ’49. The scrutin de liste 
is abolished: and the registers are to remain open at 
the secrétariat of every municipality in France, from 
Sunday the 14th instant to Sunday the 21st instant. 

Rumour says that Generals Cavaignac, Changar- 
nier, Bedeau, and M. Thiers have been transferred to 
the chateau of Ham. General Bedeau suffers 
severely from the wound which he received whilst 
resisting his arrest. 

General Lamoriciére is reported to have escaped 
with the soldier who phan him, and brave Colonel 
Charras to have died of the wounds he received 
when he was arrested. Orders have been issued to 
arrest Victor Hugo, but he has hitherto eluded all 
search, 

MM. Odilon Barrot, De Tocqueville, and Berryer 
have been sent to the fortress of Mont Valerian. 
MM. Berryer and Benoit d’Agz have refused the 
offer of liberation. MM. Broglie, Dufaure, and 
Flavigny have been set at liberty. 

A decree has been posted, prohibiting all meetings 
and public assemblages, in order, we suppose, to 
secure freedom of election. 


M. Molé has addressed the following letter to the 
Journal des Déebats. It will be seen that his personal 
liberty has been respected :— 

** Paris, December 2, 1851. 

‘‘ Monsieur,—Permit me to ask you to insert this 
letter, which I send at the same time to the Moniteur. 
After having been this morning expelled from the resi- 
dence of M. Daru, Vice-President of the National 
Assembly, with all the rest of my colleagues who had 
assembled there, to protest against violence and oppres- 
sion, I vainly attempted to join the members of the 
Assembly who had met at the tenth Arrondissement. 
Numerous troops prevented me, as well as several other 
representatives, from reaching the door of the Mairie. 
I now have recourse to your columns to declare that I 
join fully in the conduct and acts of my colleagues as- 
sembled at the Mairie of the tenth Arrondissement, and 
that if it had depended on me, I should have shared their 
fate.—Receive, Monsieur, &c., Mo eg.” 

M. Léon Faucher has written to the President, re- 
fusing the nomination to the so-called Consullative 
Commission. 

“ Paris, December 3. 


“M. le Président,—It is with painful astonishment | 


that I see my name figure amongst those members of an 
Administrative Commission that you desire to institute. 
I did not imagine that I could have given you the right 
to offer me this insult (injure). The services which I 
have rendered you, while believing I rendered them to 
the country, perhaps authorized me to expect from you 
a different return. In any case, my character merited 
more respect. You know that during my career, already 
long, I never belied my principles of liberty, no more 
than my devotedness to the cause oforder I have never 
poens, directly or indirectly, in the violation of the 
aws, andto determine me to decline the mandat that 
you confide to me, I have only to recal that given me by 
the people, and which I yet retain.—Accept, Monsieur le 
Président, the homage of my respect. 
“ (Signed) M. Leon Faucuer.” 

The high spirit and dignity of this remonstrance of 
the Ex- Minister almost make us pardon, if not forget, 
his past career. But if any man may be said to have 
sold the constitutional liberties of his country, to 
have undermined representative institutions, and to 
have encouraged the usurpations of the Executive, 
it is the unfortunate writer of this noble rebuke, His 
remorse is, perhaps, a sufficient expiation ! 

The members of the Parliamentary Club in the Rue 
de l'Université, assembled on Wednesday in their 
ordinary place of meeting. Two or three companies 
of troops of the line soon arrived to disperse them. 
The commander of the troops announced to the mem- 
bers of the meeting that he had received orders to 
allow them to leave the place of meeting in full 
liberty ; but ifthey should attempt to assemble in 
any other place, they would be arrested. M. de 
Falloux appealed to the officer in command, but in 
vain. The representatives retired in great agitation. 


There was fighting in the streets of Paris on 
Wednesday from midday until five in the afternoon, 
in the eabenegs St. Martin and St. Antoine. The 
resistance was courageous and desperate, but the 
force in the hands of the usurper of a nation’s rights 
is enormous ; it is used without remorse and without 
hesitation, and the working men of Paris are com- 
paratively unarmed. All through the day the greatest 
uneasiness prevailed in every quarter. The National 
Guard has been paralyzed by an order from General 
Laewestine, and the grocery battalions have not yet 
shown themselves by the side of the people. Besides, 
the troops have orders to shoot on the spot all taken 
with arms in their hands! The story of the death 
of Baudin on a barricade at the corner of the Rue de 
Reuilly is thus given by the correspondent of the 
Morning Chronfele. 

‘“* Early on the morning of Wednesday, great crowds 
of the workmen assembled in groups in the Faubourg St. 
Antoine. At the corner of the Rue de Reuilly, an at- 


tempt was made to raise a barricade, and the excitement 
was very great. Every moment added to the crowds of 





a 

ple assembled. Large bodies of troo including 
infantry, —— and artillery, were at cme Seal to 
the quarter. M. Baudin, Schelcher, Esquiros, and 
Madier de Montjau, Montagnard representatives, aj. 
tempted to address the people. M. Baudin had the im. 
prudence to mount the barricade, and to the 
soldiers, who were aes for the purpose of dig. 
persing the crowd. The soldiers fired, and M. Baudin 
fell dead on the spot. M. Scheeleher was desperately 
wounded. M,. Esquiros was killed; and M. Madier 
de Montjau is spoken of as having met with the same 
fate ; but this last intelligence does not appear certain,” 


The barricade was carried. On all other points 
there has been no resisting the masses of military 
moved upon any given spot. But it must be re. 
membered the accounts we have obtained are more 
or less obscure and questionable. In the leadi 
column of the Times yesterday we find this egtj. 
mate. 

“ From the immense amount of the military resources 
of the Government, and the stern determination with 
which they are employed, it was not to be expected that 
any successful effort of popular resistance could be made 
in Paris. Nevertheless, from an wit | hour esterday 
the streets of the capital, and  aowee | the stanenn 
of St. Martin and St. Antoine, witnessed a renewal of the 
scenes of carnage we have so often had to record and to 
deplore. In vain the Minister of War decreed that every 
person taken in the act of raising barricades should 
suffer according to the most rigorous laws of war, 
or, in other words, should be instantly shot. The barri- 
cades were raised, and they were defended by the indo. 
mitable courage of the population from midday to five in 
the afternoon against the forces of the army supported 
by artillery. The insurrection was quelled, it is said; 
but we fear this conflict is only the forerunner of more 
general disturbances, which can only be crushed by acts 
of unqualified severity; and how is it possible for a 
Government to submit its pretentions to the decision of 
the country by universal suffrage, whilst that question is 
in reality pending between the cannon of the army and 
the barricades of the people?” 

But the Morning Chronicle of the same date 
wrote :— 

“The news which we have received up to this 
morning seems, when carefully sifted, to exhibit the, 
completeness, rather than the qualified character, of 
Louis Napoleon’s success, Barricades have been thrown 
up, but the want ef heart manifested in erecting and 
defending them may be taken as the measure of the 
inclination to resist among the population of the Fau- 
bourgs.” 

The Post, backer of Louis Napoleon, and warm 
approver of the coup d'état, said :— 

** In the latest news which we have received from the 
great scene of action in Paris, we find some objects of 
regret, but no sources of discouragement. Disorder has 
made its furious effort, and blood has been shed; but 
authority and discipline have not for a moment wavered.’ 
And then attacks the Socialist Party, and dilates on 
the probable horrors if the coup d'état had been 
*Red’’! In the same strain the Herald summed up, 

“The latest acccounts from Paris, at the time we are 
writing, are favourable. Some slight attempts were 
made on Wednesday night to erect a few barricades, but 
they failed, owing to the firmness of the troops. The 
extraordinary tact and boldness of the President’s pro- 
ceedings seem to have completely paralyzed the Socialist 
party (!) and there is now good reason to hope that the 
crisis will pass over without confusion or bloodshed.” 

While the Daily News, which dissertated on the 
wonders of the submarine telegraph when it should 
have written on the Revolution, said—nothing at all, 


In a political point of view, the success of the 
President does not appear to have been by any means 
“complete.” Out of 120 names in the Moniteur of 
Wednesday, nominated by the President as a Council 
of State, only thirty-nine have been found who will 
accept the post. One writer says, that the High 
Court of Justice had assembled at Rouen, and con- 
demned the President for High Treason. A pla 
signed by Victor Hugo, and another by Emile de 
Girardin, had appeared on the walls of Paris. Victor 
Hugo tells the people that the National Guards and 
the Line are marching on Paris to dethrone the 
President ; Emile de Girardin, and the unarr 
Left, declare the President an outlaw. ‘ 

An article by M. Granier de Cassagnac appears In 
the Constitutionnel, which contains a singular reve- 
lation. He says—“ Did not the most aceredi 
chief of the Legitimists send, last Monday, this ver- 
bal message to the President of the Republic— Exe- 
cute a coup d'état, transport the Socialist minority, 
and five minutes after we are with you’? If this 
message is denied, we will name the Legitimist chief 
who gave it, and the representative who brought it. 
Thus, the same men who begged the President on 
Monday to make a coup d'état for their profit, drew 
up an act of impeachment on Tuesday against the 
President for a coup d'état for the advantage of order 
and society.” J 

General St. Arnaud has issued a fierce proclamation 
to the inhabitants of Paris, stigmatizing the who 
opposition to Louis Napoleon as “ the enemies of 
ps om and society,” who wish for “ pillage and de- 
struction.”” Every post brings proofs of new 
sions to these “‘enemies’”’ of society from among 
ranks of those whom English Conservatives delighted 
to call the friends of order. From the 
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i] the accounts come through the Government, and 
gre, therefore, extremely doubtful. And just yes- 
terday morning as we were writing the last words 
before to press, the Morning Chronicle published 
of [By Supmanine Terecraru. } 
(From our own Correspondent.) 
Panis, Thursday Evening, half-past Six.—Fighting 
ing on in the streets of Paris, and will pro- 
not end to-night. It is said that General 
e, at Lyons, and General Neumayer, at 
Lille, have declared against the Government. But 
this is denied by the Government, Strasbourg and 
ims are also said to have risen. M. Carlier has 
been sent as Commissary to Lyons. Great dou'ts 
ge entertained of the fidelity of General Magnan. 
Despatches half an hour later state that the barri- 
cades were carried; but they also state that nothing 
in could be known, except that a blooody strug- 
gle had been fought in the streets. 


PROCLAMATION OF THE REFUGEES IN 
LONDON. 





The following “stneaye wo has been sent to Paris 
by the French refugees whose names are subscribed 
a To THE PEOPLE. 

Tuz Rervcers 1n Lonpon, wHosE NAMES ARE 

SuBsCRIBED :— 

Will you be debased? Will you be enslaved? Will 
you become henceforth an object of eternal contempt and 
yidicule to the oppressed Peoples who awaited their deli- 
yerance at your hands ? 

Louis Bonaparte has just crowded into a few hours 
crimes than it would have been thought possible to 
include in the life of man. 

Like a thief, he has seized upon the liberties of his 
country by a nocturnal surprise. A vulgar artifice, 
which certain people have been rash enough to call 


the bas audaciously trifled with the sanctity of the 
domestic hearth. ; ; 

By the aid of his swaggering soldiery and Police he has 
silenced every voice in Paris except his own. 

At one blow he has suppressed all the journals, and 
has cast forth into the streets of Paris, without bread, 
those of your brethren whom the press supported. 

He has outraged, stricken down, and trampled under 
foot the national representation, not only in the persons 
of your enemies, but in that of Greppo, the energetic 

loyal representative of the workmen of Lyons ; in 
that of Nadaud, the mason, who has so often and so nobly 
defended your interests at the tribune. 

Do you want to have a Master? and do - wish 
that that Master should be Louis Bonaparte? You have 
seen the air with which he traversed the streets of Paris, 
hedged in by soldiers and covered by cannon, and causing 
himself to be borne in triumph by his staff; adding to 
the crime of high treason the insolence of a conqueror, 
and treating France as a conquered country—he, whose 
nilitary annals can boast of nothing except the oppro- 
brium of the Roman expedition ! 

That the members of the majority are expiating the ill 
which they have done ; that the constitution which they 
have violated in you, is violated in them; that they are 
undergoing the chastisement through that universal 

e which they destroyed; that they who have made 

a portion of France pass under the yoke, in the state of 

siege, now feel upon themselves the full weight of the 

state of siege ; that they who have sanctioned the trans- 

portation of our brethren, en masse, and without judg- 

Ment, now find force where they sought justice—is a 

mn not more hard than merited. It is the penalty 

of retribution which is inflicted on them, and it is not for 
us to complain. 

Bat what it concerns us to understand now is, whether 
You are in the mood for a change of tyrants? 

For does this crime belong to that Assembly of which 
he was the inspirer and aceomplice ? 

Was it not he that, by his Ministers, proposed and 
passed that odious law of May, against which he now 

up, because the candidature of Joinville has made 
him afraid ? 

Is not he, still worse than the Assembly, charged with 
the responsibility of having drowned the Italian Republic 
in the blood of the Romans, mingled with that of the 
French soldiers ? 

Among so many shameful and liberticide measures, 
let one be mentioned, a single one, which did not exhibit 
is Bonaparte acting in concert with the Assembly. 

As soon as his ambition was threatened by the As- 
tembly, he became the enemy of that body. But forget 
hot that he has been its accomplice, so long as it acted to 

ress you. 

€ now comes forward to tell you that the People is 

ereign ; and at the same time he dares to demand ten 
Years of power—that is, the abdication of that sovereignty 
for ten years. 

He sets himself up as the man of the Republic—of that 
Republic which is the Government of equality, and at the 
same time he proposes the establishment of a Senate— 

tis, an Assembly of Dukes, Counts, Barons, and 

arquises. Come, let us hasten, debased and clownish 
4&8 We are,—let us hasten, in virtue of our Sovereignty, 
OMce more to instal an aristocracy, after so many 
battles fought and so much blood shed to put down that 
Mistocracy forever! It is the man of the Republic that 
Mvites us! 

He boasts of restoring to you universal suffrage ; but 
% condition that it be worked for his private advantage 
and not for yours ; since he is going, for ten years, to be 

“ aster. P 

No scrutiny of the list,” he says. Do you quite 
what that means? It means that the elec- 





tions are to be made by registers lodged in the office of 
the Mayor. The great swindling manceuvre which has 
been practised upon France once in her history, is to be 
renewed. Will you permit, precisely when it is pretended 
to restore your right, that it shall be filched from you? 

Moreover, to exercise the right of the suffrage you 
must be free. Let him begin, then, by restoring free 
speech to the journals; let the doors be flung wide open 
to popular meetings ; let every man speak his mind and 
learn that of others. Why those bayonets? Why those 
cannon? To restore universal culleage combined with 
the state of siege, is to add mockery to falsehood. To the 
People proclaimed sovereign it is the mantle of slavery 
which is thrown over your shoulders; even as the bar- 
barian chief, in the time of the Lower Empire, threw 
the purple over the Roman Emperors in placing them 
among his camp followers. Do you wish to be enslaved? 
Do you wish to be debased ? 

Such is the cry wrung from us by an indignation im- 
possible to restrain. We, who in our exile can at least 
speak, do speak. But we owe more than speech to the 
Republic—our blood belongs to it. We know it, and 
shall not forget it. 

Bernard (le Clubiste). Louis Blane. 
Lyonne. Lémard. Robillart Suireau. Percy. 
Lyaz Bonceur. Le Capitaine Hémont. Cadet. 
Méteyer. Colin. Shanly. Paget Lupicin. Baron. 


Landolphe. 


Mercier. Herzog. Cachet. Philippe. Pathey. 
Boura. Soubit. Rotillon. Maugenet. Langue- 
doc. Florentin. Rousseau. Frossard. Bauer. 


Auroy. Daranchi. Michon. Bartholomé, Charles. 
December 3, 1851. 





CONTINENTAL NOTES. 


We find in the organ of the Polish Democratic 
| Society, the Demokrata, the following extract from a 
| letter, written in a very severe and indignant tone, 
| by a correspondent who was an eye-witness of the 
reception of the Boy-Nero in Galicia. It corrobo- 
rates, we regret to find,’to a certain degree, the state- 
ments of the Aligemeine Zeitung, mentioned in a recent 
number (p. 1102) :— 


“Foreign Governments (writes a Polish friend) 
keep in bondage the subdued nations by extirpating 
from their breasts the virtues of good citizens, by 
| effacing their manly self-respect; their astuteness 
| teaches that by this kind of moral paralysis, better 
than by violence and by the force of bayonets they 

| secure a servile submission. ‘The greater the cor- 
| ruption the weaker the faith in virtue. The more a 
| foreign potentate succeeds in diffusing the venom of 
! 
| 
! 
| 





corruption, and in shaking the faith of the subjugated 

people in virtue and self-respect, the more resistless be- 
| comes his domination. It is not by the greater or lesser 
| material resources of the country, or by the value of its 
sons, that you can judge of the vitality and of the future 
of a nation ; but by the greater or lesser corruption, by 
| the preservation or loss of its national dignity and its 
| civic virtues, 
| ‘*The time of emancipation of oppressed and subju- 
| gated nations can almost to the day, nay to the hour, be 
predicted. The more a nation is gangrened by corrup- 

tion the more protracted is its slavery, and the later 
strikes the hour of its resurrection. 

‘We are loth to confess that in Galicia, at least a 
certain political atony prevails, a kind of torpor having 
its source both in the spread of corruption by the 
oppressors, and in a deep-seated decay of national orga- 
nization. 

“The Emperor of Austria, struck by the general 
panic of his fellow-despots, and being anxious to per- 
sonally convince himself on which of the Peoples under 
his sway he might rely for a more lively attachment to 
his throne, and for a more ready acquiescence in op- 
pression, visited Italy. Such a cruel derision, flaunted 
by an alien monarch in the face of an unfortunate and 
subjugated People, was chastised by silent contempt; 
and all the endeavours of parasites were of no avail to 
break the passive but terrible manifestation of the na- 
tional self-consciousness, and of the detestation of a 
foreign thraldom. 

“* Regardless of their political position, nobles and 
| peasants, rich and poor; in short, every Italian soul de- 
| clared, by an eloquent silence, that to-day or to-morrow 
| he might rend his chains, that he spurned the favours 
| of an alien, strong in his faith in his own rights; that 
| from such a quarter he infinitely preferred desfavour as 

the earnest of a better future. 
| ‘ And, indeed, the Austrian felt himself vanquished 
by the power of the national will. The minions of the 
court dared not leave their master in such a state of dis- 
couragement, they confidently pointed out to him Galicia, 
whose fealty and slavish attachment was to blot out the 
humiliation he had suffered in Italy. 

** And they were not mistaken in their infernal caleu- 
lations—their reliance on the debasement of the country 
| was verified. 

“ Throughout Galicia, in every direction, the same 
profuse servility was exhibited, everywhere decorations 
that debased the wearer, adorning the necks of the 
abused, were perceivable; and the Polish nobility— 
| whose virtue, indigenous hatred of foreign oppressors, 

was undisputed—were the foremost in those riots of 
| abasement and national disgrace. 
| “ Princes and counts vied in the display of their de- 
| gradation. Old and young did all they could to render 
the sojourn of the foreign oppressor amongst them as 
agreeable as possible. A state ball, public performances, 
nothing was neglected; and certain ladies reckoned 
those days among the happiest of their life. No; the 
do not deserve the name of Polish women! The Polis 
| women always, even in days of the greatest sorrow and 
| despair, set an example of unbending love of country 
| and contempt for foreign yoke. The lower classes in 

Galicia, especially the peasants, kept in ignorance and 














darkness, drew the Emperor's carriage, and bore in 
triumph the =e idol of authority! But how can 
we blame them? Can we complain of their abasement, 
when the nobles show the same idolatrous worship, 
when by their actions they deny their national dignity ? 
With the loss of the Polish independence, the people of 
the villages lost the living history of their native country ; 
for, as to the written history it was ible to 
them ; this treasure was, miser like, kept from them by 
the nobles, without any advantage to themselves and to 
the ple. From whence, then, were the latter to draw 
the love of their nationality? Traditionally the peasants 
preserved no other recollection but that of their past 
social misery and oppression. Such to them was all the 
history of the past ! tt is, therefore, not to the people, but 
to the majority of the Galician nobles that belongs a place 
in the pillory of universal contempt. It is not of the 
people at large, but of the nobility that we must despair ; 
it is not the ignorant people, deprived of all sources of 
enlightenment, but the leading Galician nobles who have 
entered, with the fullest hnouibdes, into a compact with 
the invaders, and have forsaken the cause of liberty and 
national independence. 

“ Are we, then, to despair on that condemned soil of 
finding one true Pole? Oh no!—there are many, and 
our hearty thanks are due to their abstention from that 
inglorious humiliation ! 

“* In exchange for so much vileness, for such an abase- 
ment of the nation, the oppressor will distribute orders 
and titles amongst you, rejoice ye in them, show your- 
selves in the saloons of the governor, boast of your 
ignominy and degradation ; but mind, the day of retribu- 
tion is at hand!” 

Now, the fact of the people of Galicia being, to a 
great extent, Austrianized is not to be wondered at, 
if we bear in mind that this part of Poland has been 
ever since 1772, uninterruptedly in the hands of the 
Austrian Government, and that that Government 
had a mighty lever at their disposal for denationalizing 
the superstitious peasants of Galicia, namely, that 
of being of the same religion (Catholic), and having 
at their command legions of priests, and especially 
Jesuits, for influencing the peasants. But onthe 
authority of men who are thoroughly acquainted 
with the moral condition of the provinces groaning 
under the yoke of Russia and Prussia, we are au- 
thorized to give a flat denial to the assertion of the 
Allgemeine Zeitung, that in them the people are Rus- 
sianized or Prussianized, the reverse being the case. 
The position of the two latter parts of partitioned 
Poland is altogether different. In the first place, they 
were only since 1796 under the sway of the Russian 
and Prussian Governments, and moreover not unin- 
terruptedly so, for the so-called Kingdom of Poland 
enjoyed from 1806 up to 1830, a national self- 
government ; and the Duchy of Posen, from 1806 to 
to 1815. Thus, whilst Galicia has uninterruptedly 
borne the thraldom of Austria for seventy-nine years 
(almost a century), Russia—deducting twenty-four 
years of a national existence (from 1806 to 1830)—has 
only done so for thirty-one years, and Prussia, de- 
ducting the interruption of nine years, for forty- 
six. Besides, these two powers (Russia and Prussia) 
have not the same religious means to di of as 
has Austria; the first is Schismatic, the other 
Lutheran; whilst the Polish populations are chiefly, 
and the peasants entirely, Catholic. Up to this mo- 
ment the Polish peasantry in the so-called Kingdom 
of Poland, and in the Grand Duchy of Posen, most 
cordially hate the very name of a Muscovite or Ger- 
man, it is enough to tell him that he is to take a 
part in a coming war against the Muscovites or the 
Germans (as he calls the Prussians), and he, without 
any hesitation, leaves his domestic hearth and family, 
grasps his scythe, and rushes to the battle-field with 
enthusiasm, 

There is, moreover, one circumstance which ought 
to be taken into consideration, viz., that the Polish 
peasants of Galicia are insidiously oppressed by the 
Goverpment, and through the nobles ; hence a class- 
hatred which does not exist in Russia, or Prussia, or 
Poland. 

Some days ago the Times quoted, without any com- 
ment, from the Austrian Correspondence ( Ocestrethishe 
Correspondenz), an organ of the Imperial Govern- 
ment, the following assertion :— 


* Austria has al cted 


the rights of independent States.” 

This is one of the most barefaced falsehoods ever 
thrown into the face of the world, even by the Chan- 
ceries of Vienna; for is it not notorious, that of all 
the kings of the Austrian dynasty, who from 1561 
up to 1851 (290 years) have reigned in Hungary,— 
about twenty in number—not one but has violated 
the treaties which recognized the independence of 
that state, as for instance,that of 1606 with Bocskfy, 
of 1622 with Bethleu, and that of 1645 with George 
R&koczy; that they have ever trampled upon the 
Hungarian free constitution, and have every one of 
them (Matthew—1608-1619, perhaps excepted, who, 
to a certain extent at least, maintained the Hungarian 
Constitution) committed perjury by breaking the 
oath they had sworn to that constitution. 

Did not this same Austria, which “ has always 
respected existing treaties,” take ion (only 
five years since) of Cracow and its surrounding ter- 
ritory, which, according to the provisions of the 


existing treaty of Vienna, was to be an independent 
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republic, under the protection of Russia, Prussia, 
and Austria? 

If the system of /aissez-faire (not to say compli- 
city) be maintained, we shall soon see how much 
sincerity there is in the declaration of this offi- 
cial paper, that “Austria aspires to no greater 
influence in Tuscany than is secured by treaties and 
her reversionary rights,”” 

As to the solemn phrase—“ though hatred and re- 
wenge are passions unknown to this Government,’’* 
what can we say when we think of the frightful 
slaughter of Eperies, in Hungary (1687), by the Aus- 
trian hangman, General Caraffa; of that in 1846 in 
Galicia, perpetrated by Austria’s hired assassins, 
who were paid by the Government so much per head 
for the slaughter of the defenceless nobles ; and that 
of 1849, in Hungary, during and after the war, by 
the modern Caraffa, Haynau, and his atrocities in 
Italy, especially at Brescia?—or are these butcheries 
to be called “ punishments deemed necessary ’’ ? 

How these Austrian scribes who fabricated the 
** semi-ministerial reply’’ to an article of one of our 
evening papers, will prove the assertion that ‘in the 
Spanish war of succession, Austria battled at the same 
time for the interests of England,’ we are at a loss to 
conceive. Exclusively waged for the dynastic inter- 
ests of the Hapsburg dynasty, viz., to conquer Spain, 
it was begun in 1701 by Leopold (1701-1705), who 
in all his undertakings was the tool of the Jesuits, 
his constant advisers, and the express instigators 
of this war. His eldest son, Joseph I., unsuccess- 
fully continued what his father had rashly com- 
menced ; and after Joseph I., his brother Charles III., 
who was already in 1703 designated by his father 
successor to the expected throne of Spain, and who, 
having been by his family proclaimed actual King of 
Spain, hastened thither with Hungarian troops to 
maintain his illegal claims; but the Spaniards so 
valiantly defended their own rights, that in 1711 he 
was entirely driven out. Such was the issue of that 
war. Now, is it likely that England would have in- 
cited Austria, through the Jesuits, to enter into a war 
against Spain, to conquer that country, and to occupy 
its throne, and all for her (England’s) interests? 

The last phrase, ‘* Austria remains the same, but 
England has changed its tendencies,’ is a reproach 
which, for our part, we are disposed to accept with 
thankful pride. Austria is still what she ever has 
been—viz., perjurious, a violator of treaties, tyran- 
nical, cruel, revengeful; and England has changed, 
because she has ceased to subsidize with her blood 
and treasure Austrian infamies, 

The ukaze, forbidding the Jews of the Prussian 
empire to wear beards, and the married Jewesses to 
shave their heads, issued by the Tsar in 1846, is 
executed with the utmost rigour. According to the 
German papers, a detachment of Cossacks has lately 
surrounded the Jewish synagogue at Peterkoff (a 
small town in the so-called kingdom of Poland), 
and the commander of the detachment, accompanied 
by the mayor, upon entering the synagogue, made a 
strict survey, and inscribed on alist all the Jews who 
had shaved their beards, and separately all those 
who had not. The Cologue Gazette mentions that 
at all the gates of Warsaw military barbers are posted, 
who at once shave every abnormal beard, with a sharp 
or. blunt razor according to the sum of money paid 
in advance for that uncalled-for service. 


The Constitutionelle Blatt of Bohemia states, in a 
correspondence from the Prussian frontier, as follows : 
—‘ The German papers startle us, at first sight, with 
their very odd tidings, viz., that, in the Russian 
provinces of the Baltic, the Esthonians, Livonians, 
and Finlanders pass over in crowds to the Christian 
faith.’’ Our correspondent very justly considers that 
nev.s as very ridiculous; one would think, indeed, 
that the villages of the Baltic provinces are inhabited 
by heathens, to whom Christian missionaries are 
being humanely sent. Still, it cannot be denied that 
there is some truth at the bottom, only misrepre- 
sented, Formany years the Russian Government has 
sent its schismatic missionaries into these provinces, 
to convert their Protestant populations to the Greeco- 
Russian creed. In the towns peopled by Germans 
the number of proselytes was very insignificant ; but 
among the raw and ignorant people of the villages of 
Esthonia, Livonia, and Finland, being easily allured 











* Francis I., for instance, who was not the worst of 
the Austrian rulers, and who reigned for forty-four years 
(1792-1836), was in reality the most revengeful and re- 
fined of tyrants. For example, he had a model of Spiel- 
berg, representing all the inner cells of the prison, with 
little figures in them personating the political Italian 
and Polish prisoners incarcerated therein. Every day at 
breakfast time that model was put before him, together 
with the daily report of the governor of Spielberg. He 
then looked over the said report, and if the prisoner so 
and so had not.made the confession he wished, and which 
would have procured him more victims to torture, he took 
out the little figure representing that prisoner, and put 
it in another cell, in which the prisoner was to be sub- 
mitted to a torture more cruel than that he had hitherto 
undergone—he having himself invented different kinds 
of tortures for different cells. Such was the pastime of 
the paternal ruler of Austria, which fully shows his good- 
heartedness, and proves that “ hatred and revenge are 
passions unknown to the Austrian Government.” | 





by promises, they reaped an abundant religious 
harvest. Their apostolic zeal has, for the last few 
years, lain somewhat dormant; for they did not 
think it prudent to provoke excitement at a moment 
when the neighbouring German countries were revo- 
lutionary disposed ; but the schismatic missions have 
been lately successfully resumed, for there is now 
not one village in the above-mentioned provinces 
in which some converted Greeco-Russians could not 
be found. 


The German papers state, that in Besarabia 
Russian troops are being numerously concentrated, 
and among them are many regiments which acted in 
the Hungarian war, and are inured to war. 


Russian recruits deserting to Prussia were never so 
numerous as now, They are, of course, given up to 
Russia by the Prussian authorities. Their severity 
is especially directed towards the deserters belonging 
to the Mosaic creed. By the zeal the Prussian 
Government manifests on this occasion, it pretends 
to be especially prompted by goodly feeling towards 
the inhabitants of the so-called kingdom of Poland, 
where the communes are obliged to furnish three 
recruits for one deserter. 


From the frontier of Poland a correspondent writes 
to the Baltic Gazette :— 


“Russia is the country of palace conspiracies and 
revolutions. Scarcely has one conspiracy been subdued, 
when the Government tracks out another. A rumour is 
again current, that a formidable conspiracy of the nobility 
was discovered at St. Petersburg, purposing to bring 
about this winter a revolution, and that, consequently, 
many persons of high rank have been arrested. The 
plot, it is said, was betrayed by some Circassian officers 
of the Emperor’s lifeguard, whom the conspirators en- 
deavoured to enlist into the conspiracy. 


In virtue of an ordinance issued by Prince Poske- 
vich, classed functionaries, and retired military offi- 
cers, are entitled to possess firearms, without asking 
for a special permission; but they are not allowed, 
under any pretext, to lend them to others, under the 
penalty of being deprived of the permission, and 
under the severest responsibility. 


The funeral of the late King of Hanover took place 
on the 26th ultimo. The public were not admitted 
to the ceremony. 


The King of Prussia returned to Berlin from 
Hanover on the 27th ultimo. The members of the 
two Chambers dined with the king at the Palace, on 
the day following. Covers were laid for 600 guests. 
The state of siege in the Grand Duchy of Baden has 
again been prolonged. 


The opening of the Session of the Prussian Chambers 
took place on the 27th ultimo. The address was read by the 
President of the Cabinet, It contained no reference to 
the foreign policy. The convocation of Provincial States, 
which has been granted, is to stand as a Provincial Re- 
presentative Assembly ad interim, and their decisions 
are to have no other force than the expression of an 
opinion. An additional grant will be necessary for the 
army, The state of the finances was satisfactory. Every 
hope was cherished of the September treaty being 
brought to a successful conclusion. With respect to the 
prevailing scarcity, no encroachment would be made on 
the freedom of commercial intercourse. In conclusion, 
the king rested his trust on the patriotism of the 
Chambers. 


The Schleswig-Holstein question seems to be at last 
arranged in what may be called a satisfactory manner; 
if it be satisfactory to find that an obstinate struggle and 
a protracted negotiation has resulted in the Status quo 
anté ; in other words, that things remain exactly where 
they were before the war. Schleswig will not be in- 
corporated with Denmark ; but will form an independent 
part of the Danish Monarchy, with its own provincial 
representation. Holstein remains in its former position 
with regard to the Confederation ; and the separate pro- 
vincial system of Government, as it existed before 1848, 
will be again established there. In fact, wherever it is 

ossible, and as far as is consistent with the integrity of 
enmark, the administrative independence of both 
duchies will be strictly adhered to. 


The Austrian Gazette contains a Ministerial edict, 
signed by Dr. Bach, and dated November 16, forbidding 
all meetings of the brotherhoods known by the name of 
German Catholics, or Friends of Light, alias Free 
Christians. The reason assigned for closing these asso- 
ciations is that they have been ascertained to conceal, 
under the cloak of religion, designs against the State, 
and that one of the chief aims of the sect is to under- 
mine the foundation of society. All the unions existin 
under either of the above names are therefore declare 
unlawful, and a ban placed upon them. The forma- 
tion of any other societies which, with a different name, 
are derived from, or connected;with these, is also strictly 
forbidden. 

The accounts from Upper Italy are most deplorable. 
The municipality of Milan exhorts the inhabitants of that 
city to raise subscriptions in aid of the sufferers by the 
late inundations. In almost every part of the Peninsula 
similar disasters have to be deplored. 


Capital punishments are now of frequent occurrence in 
the Roman States. On the 15th of last month, three 
men were executed at Fabriano, for the attempted mur- 
der of a priest. This attempt occurred on the 16th of 
May, 1849, at Rome; and now, three years having nearly 
elapsed, these unfortunate men, one of whom was an ex- 
officer of the National Guard, of the name of Ventroni, 
have been executed, 
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ANNIVERSARY OF THE POLISH REVOLUTIog ; 
OF THE TWENTY-NINTH OF NOVEMBER, 1830, 


Last Saturday evening the Polish Democratic 
resident in London, met at Lambert’s Tay 


Lion-court, Fileet-street, to commemorate 
twentieth anniversary of their revolution of 
The chair was taken at eight o’clock by M, Zal 
member of the central committee of the Democrat: 
Society; who opened the meeting with an el 
speech full of hope for a nigh regeneration of P, 
Lieutenant-Colonel Stolzman delivered a di 

on the duties of a Pole and a Democrat, both to his 
own country and to mankind at large. He se 
reproved those exiles whoaccept, or beg for, an am 
from a foreign despotic usurper ; no less severely 
he censure the un-Polish conduct of his Galici 
countrymen in their reception of the Austria, 
spoliator. M. Lopatsinski, who, like the Chai 
was amember of the Polish-Hungarian Legion, 
eloquently and documentarily showed, that in 
parts of Poland the new generation, to which he hig. 
self belongs, is truly Democratic. 

The exiles, thirty-nine in number, afterwards pu. 
took of a modest supper, after which they chauntej 
national hymns and songs appropriated to the ogg. 
sion, and separated at twelve o’clock. 

As the Polish exiles in Paris were not allowed 
this year to assemble, they were compelled to content 
themselves with commemorating the anniversary of 
the 29th of November by attending divine service, 
Thus, in the Church, Notre Dame de Bonnes Noy. 
velles, the Polish Democrats assisted at the celebration 
of a mass. A sermon was afterwards preached bya 
priest belonging to the Polish Democratic Society, 
In the Church de l’Assomption the Polish refugees, 
belonging to the aristocratic party, joined by tho 
who have no political opinion whatever, assisted at 
the celebration of a mass, and offered up prayers, 

If in Vienna the proceedings of the Exchange am 
watched by the police, the Parisian police ina 
body, assisted by some sergents de ville, were on this 
occasion no less active; and the divine service per. 
formed in the two above-named churches was ri 
watched by them, so much so, that the slightest 
motion of the hearers, deemed by the sceptic sergents 


the 
1839, 


| de ville as unsuitable to the ceremony, was seve! 


admonished by them. It is, perhaps, not out of 
place here to mention that, even under Louis Phi- 
lippe’s Government, the Poles were never prevented 
from holding anniversary meetings, as well in Paris 
as throughout the whole of France. Is not thats 
proof that Louis Bonaparte is a tool in the hand of 
Nicholas? 





THE REFORM CAMPAIGN, 


The long talked of Manchester conference and 
public meeting took place on Wednesday. The 
attendance was large, so large, indeed, that the dele- 
gates were compelled to adjourn to the Spread Eagle, 
Almost every district in Lancashire and the West 
Riding was represented. There were also ten mem- 
resent. Mr. Cobden, M.P., Mr 
Bright, M.P., Sir J. Walmsley, M.P., Mr, Sharman 
Crawford, M.P., the Kight Honourable T. M. Gibson, 
M.P., Mr. James Kershaw, M.P., Mr. G. Thompson, 
M.P., Mr. L. Heyworth, M.P., Mr. J. B. Smith, 
M.P., and Mr. John Williams, M.P. 

Mr. George Wilson occupied the chair. He mate 
the customary opening speech, and introduced Mr. 
JohnBright, M.P., who came forward with the cutand 
dried resolutions agreed to at a preliminary meeting, 
Mr. Bright described the meetings in which the reso 
lutions were adopted as refreshingly unanimous, Of 
the resolutions themselves, he said :— 


‘I do not propose now to submit any set of abstract 
propositions ; but rather, knowing the great differences 
of opinion that exist in various classes—from the man of 
wealth and station down to the enthusiastic artisan whe 
has no stake but his labour,—looking at these things, I 
say, we should submit a plan of reform that would give 
a See measure of political liberty to the people, and 
also conciliate the largest amount of public opinion 
among the more wealthy and intelligent classes of the 
community. (Hear, hear.)” . 


He considered that a new reform bill every five 
years would be a nuisance— 


“We therefore are bound, in my opinion, at once 
hit upon some scheme which shail settle this questi, 
at least so as that whatever future amendments may be 
necessary can be effected, carefully and gradually, with 
out interrupting the general business of the country. 
Now the resolutions I have to propose are drawn Up 
with a definiteness which some gentlemen may think 
undesirable, and at the same time with a vagueness to 
which others may have an equally strong objection. W® 
have endeavoured to prepare them in such a shape as! 
lay a basis on which the superstructure of a reform act 
might be erected on understandable and definite grounds. 
At the same time we have been disposed to leave some 
matters and details open for discussion and for £¢ 
ment in Parliament while the bill is passing through 
committee.” 


The following are our resolutions, exclaimed Mr. 
Bright :— 

‘«1, That this conference has maturely considered the 
existing state of the representation of the United King- 
dom, and has deliberated upon the changes whic 
required to satisfy the just and moderate expectation# 
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the people, and to render the House of Commons, in con- 
formity with the spirit of the constitution, a fair represen- 
tation of the property, the industry, and the intelligence 
of the nation. : 3 
«9, That with regard to the franchise, this conference 
js of opinion that the right of voting should be widely 
extended, and that the franchise should be made more 
simple, with a view to the easy formation of an honest 
of electors ; and it recommends that the elective 
ise be based upon occupation and liability to the 
rate, with such limitation as to period of residence 
gg shall be necessary to afford a guarantee that the 
occupation is bona fide. In addition, the conference 
would urge the extension of 40s. franchise, and its exten- 
to the owners of property in the United Kingdom 
of that annual value, whether derived "from freehold, ' 
hold, or leasehold tenures, with the view to open 
a way to the right of voting to many, who, from various 
, would not be in the direct occupation of pre- 
mises rated for the relief of the poor, but whose claims 
to the franchise, from industry, character, and station, 
greundoubted. The whole constituency of the United 
Kingdom would thus consist of occupiers rated to the 
relief of the poor, and of the owners of property, 
freehold, copyhold, or leasehold, of the annual value 


«3, That this conference is of opinion that no exten- 
sion of the franchise will make the House of Commons 
a fair representation of the nation without a very con- 
siderable change in the distribution of the electoral power, 
and it therefore strongly urges that, where practicable 
and convenient, small and neighbouring boroughs be 
ynited and form one borough; that where such arrange- 
ment is not practicable, small boroughs cease to return 
members, and that their existing constituency form part 
of that of the county in which they are situate. That, 
corresponding to the extent to which small boroughs 
shall be united, or shall cease to return members to Par- 
liament, new boroughs be created from the populous 
towns now unrepresented, and that additional members 
be conferred on the metropolitan and other first class 
boroughs in the United Kingdom. A guiding principle 
in the changes here recommended should be, that here- 
after no small constituency should exist, and that no 
constituency should consist of fewer than 5000 electors. 


3.) 

“4, That this conference is of opinion that the adop- 
tion of the ballot is indispensable to an honest repre- 
sentation; that it would make the convictions of the 
elector, rather than his personal interests or fears, the 
leading motive in the exercise of the franchise; that it 
would greatly depress the demoralizing practices so 
humiliating to candidates and so degrading to electors, 
which were almost inseparable from a canvass and a poll 
under the existing system; and that it would aid most 
effectually in preventing the turbulence and riot with 
which elections have hitherto been too often attended. 

“ §. That this conference is of opinion that the present 
legal duration of Parliaments is much too extended to 
secure to constituencies a proper control over their 
representatives, ana would strongly urge the repeal of 
the Septennial Act, and the limitation of the duration of 
Parliaments, in accordance with ancient precedent, to a 
period not exceeding three years. 

“6, That this conference entirely concurs in the view 
expressed by the Prime Minister during the last session 
of Parliament, that the property qualification for members 
of Parliament ought to be abolished. 

“7, That in the proposition now agreed to and now 
submitted to the consideration of the country and the 
Government, this conference has been anxious to adhere 
to the ancient landmarks of our representative system, 
and within their limits to introduce such changes only as 
experience has shown to be wise, and so to widen the 
basis of the representation, as to satisfy the best expec- 
tations of the people, improving in industry, in comfort, 
in education, in morals, and in the appreciation of their 
public duties and public rights.” 

Mr. Bright commented on the resolutions in detail, 
laying it down as a broad principie that * the elector 
should be a resident anda ratepayer.”’ Sir Joshua 
Walmsley asked what was meant by a ratepayer, to 
which he received no satisfactory reply. Further 
discussion was objected to until the resolutions were 
seconded, which Mr. Alderman Kershaw agreed to 
do. Mr, William Coningham, of Brighton, at once 
objected to the resolutions, declared that they were 
far short of what the people would demand, and as- 
serted that the only good point in the whole pro- 
amme was the ballot. Mr. Alderman Carbutt, of 
ds, agreed with the resolutions, and defended 
them warmly, 

Mr. George Thompson, M.P., objected strongly to 
the resolutions, as the programme of the popular 

arty. They were not so comprehensive as the 

chmond programme seventy years ago. They were 
Not so liberal as the resolutions agreed to at the Free- 
trade Club, which formed the basis of Mr. Hume’s 
annual motion ; and Mr. Thompson would move that 
the actual words of Mr. Hume’s motion be inserted 
in the resolutions, 


“He would tell Mr. Bright that if his scheme was 
adopted in March or April next, it would not settle the 
question for a day; in as far as he was able to invoke 
the help of his fe llowmen, it should not settle it for an 

our. (Hear, hear.) He held that every man should 
be qualified to vote, if you found no cause of disqualifi- 
cation in his character or mind. He agreed with Mr. 

right that they must draw the line somewhere, but do 
hot let them narrow it too much. He wanted a measure 
Which would be satisfactory to the country. He was 
Prepared to tell them they could not go too far on that | 
question—the question of the suffrage. Tell him why | 
should any class of our adult community, having a home, | 
a0 matter where, be disfranchised? Why should they | 





be marked out as the pariahs and lepers of society? 
They were going to put a brand of disgrace upon their 
fellowmen by this resolution. (Loud cries of ‘ No.’) 
They were going to include part, and if they did that, 
did they not deepen the disgrace of those they left out ? 
(No, no.) If any of those present were left out, how 
would they feel? They were answering for the men 
outside, and why Pe | any man be left out of the pale 
of the constitution? (A Voice: ‘Why should not the 
women have it?’ and much laughter.) Well, he thought 
seriously that that was a question which might be left to 
the discretion of our children after us. (A laugh.)” 

Mr. Bright in general terms denied that he was 
inconsistent, and claimed for his resolutions more 
liberality than pertained to those of Mr. Hume. 

Mr. Lawrence Heyworth, M.P., who had no doubt 
that every man who paid taxes had a right to vote, 
approved of the resolutions on the ground that they 
were met to secure a practicable measure. 

Mr. Sharman Crawford, M.P., gave a qualified as- 
sent to the resolutions, which fell far short of what 
he deemed necessary ; but as nothing could be done 
without the codperation of classes, therefore he sup- 
ported the resolutions under protest. 

Mr. Baines, of Leeds, agreed most heartily with 
the whole proposition, but would best like it more 
restrictive still. 

Mr. Forbes, on the part of the town of Bradford, 
and Mr. Harrison, of Wakefield, concurred in Mr. 
Bright’s proposal. 

Mr. Bright opposed Mr. Thompson’s amendment, 
as enforcing the necessity of making a claim. His 
plan was to have the rate-book the register, and he 
had no objection to insert twelve months’ occupation. 
With respect to the payment of rates, he had thought 
it better to leave the question open; but on the 
whole he thought his resolutions more liberal than 
Mr. Thompson’s, 


Mr. Thompson: I totally repudiate Mr. Bright’s— 
(interruption, noise, “withdraw the amendment” )— 
Does Mr. Bright propose bond jide household suffrage ? 
(Interruption.) 

Mr. Forbes: Mr. Thompson mistakes the Bradford 
men if he thinks they will support him. Sir Joshua 
Walmsley’s letter did more harm than anything that had 
ever come from the association. (‘* Hear, hear,” ‘ No, 
no,”’ and excitement ) 

Sir J. Walmsley rose, but was met with loud inter- 
ruptions, 

The Chairman: Another speaker is in possession of 
the chair. 

Mr. G. Thompson: I rise to order. If Mr. Bright is 
to speak in the first instance—if an evident attempt at— 
(noise, and cries of ‘* Sit down’’)—and if Mr. Forbes is 
permitted to say that Sir Joshua Walmsley did injury to 
the cause in that locality—(‘‘ So he did,’’ ** No, no”’)—if 
we are prepared to debate that question, let us do so; but 
I am as honest as Mr. Bright, and will not submit to be 
ridden over roughshod. (Uproar, and a general endeavour 
to drown the honourable member's voice.) I am nota 
Lancashire man, but | am an Englishman; and I am 
here, in as far as I understand them, to represent the 
wishes of the people of England. (Cheers and interrup- 
tion.) I tell Mr. Bright that neither here nor elsewhere 
shall he daunt me. (Great confusion.) 

Sir J. Walmsley: One moment. (Jnterruption.) I 
will be heard. (Loud cheers.) 

Mr. Harrison: Mr. Forbes has made a charge which I 
had much rather had been left unmade. (Loud cries of 
‘“« Hear, hear.”) But as it has been made, would it not 
be much better to allow Sir Joshua Walmsley to ex- 
plain, and so end this personal matter? (Ilear, hear.) 

Dr. Watts: Let Mr. Forbes retract. 

Mr. Forbes: I cannot retract, but I will express my 
regret for the observation. (Hear, hear) 

Sir J. Walmsley: One single syllable. I tell Mr. 
Forbes that if he will do me the favour to call a public 
meeting in Bradford or elsewhere, I shall be ready to 
give the fullest explanation of everything I have done. 
( Cheers.) 

Mr. Lighthowler (Bradford), as a working man 
was dissatisfied with Mr. Bright’s words. He be- 
lieved that the working classes would not be satisfied 
with anything short of universal suffrage. 

Sir Joshua Walmsley, M.P., said that he had 
attended 549 reform meetings in England, Scotland, 
and Wales, and, therefore, ought to know something 
of the opinions of the great masses of the people. 
Up to that period it had been impossible for the 
middle-class Reformers to hold public meetings 
without interruption from the operatives; but since 
those meetings the two classes could meet in any part 
of the kingdom. (Loud cheers.) At those meetings he 
had proposed Mr. Hume’s motion—a motion which 
Mr. Bright had insisted on drawing up, and which 
Mr, Cobden had signed, and he had always found the 
working classes reasonable and conciliatory. (Cheers.) 
He begged of the meeting to remember that they 
were legislating, not for themselves, but for the pro- 
ducing classes; and he hoped that, though late in 
the field, they would propose a comprehensive 
measure of reform. (Hear, hear.) He wished to ask 
again whether the payment of rate was to be made 
the condition of the right of voting? 

Mr. Dewhurst approved of the resolutions, but 
would have preferred an arrangement of electoral dis- 


| tricts based on population. 


Mr. J. Heywood, M.P., made a mild, Liberal Whig 

speech ; and following him Mr. Cobden made known 
his views, 
The first portion of his speech was occupied in 
proving the proposition that none of the speakers, 
except those positively belonging to the working 
classes, had a right to speak in their behalf exclusively. 
He showed that the amendment, proposed by Mr. 
Thompson, was less liberal than the resolution. Mr. 
Cobden thought the great advantage of the plan was 
in making the ratebook the register, and he was 
willing to enfranchise lodgers where they could be 
enfranchised. 


“ Another question is the payment of rates. I know 
many gentlemen who think it would be a very con- 
servative and moral test that you should require that a 
man had paid up his rates. But don’t you think there 
is great immorality going on at present, in inducing men 
to vote by paying their rates? (Hear.) I tell you 
honestly, my firm Delief is that, if ever corruption on a 
gigantic scale were to be tried, if ever concentrated 
wealth were to be poured on a multitudinous consti- 
tuency for purposes of a certain sinister character, the 
very best field of operations would be a constituency 
where the rate-paying clause existed, and where, by 
paying the rates of thousands, thousands of votes 
might be bought. (Hear, hear.) And I would go 
so far as to say, that with any very large constituen’ 
the payment of rates is the only corruption I sh 

fear in this country. I believe that Sir Joshua Walmsley 
is induced to press this point from his knowledge of what 
was done with the not over-pure constituency of Liver- 
pool, and where the payment of rates is practised on a 
arger scale than in any other part of the United King- 
dom. (Hear, hear.) Besides, I do not think we are 
bound to provide in an act of Parliament for the pa t 
of rates, any more than we are bound to provide for the 
payment of tradesmen’s bills. (Hear, hear.) Let the 
overseer see to the rates, as the law empowers him to 
collect them ; but while I say this, I admit that many 
intelligent gentlemen take a different view of the quea- 
tien.” 

Mr. Cobden spoke been, ad the efforts of the 
leader of the Parliamentary Reform Association who, 
he was sure, had done great service in laying the 
bases of public confidence in Mr. Hume’s motion. 
Turning round upon the Parliamentary Reformers, 
and taking advantage of their error in tactics, he 
wound up by the triumphant sentence. 

‘** T can say, from the fullest knowledge of all the circum- 
stances, that Mr. Bright has in his resolution amply 
represented all that Mr. Hume intended, and, therefore, 
there cannot be the slightest ground for even the whisper 
of a suspicion that Manchester men contemplated goin 
further than Mr. Hume. But I wish it to be underst 
that, in this meeting there are men employing thousands 
of the working-classes, who are willing to give to the un- 
enfranchised millions a share in the representation, such 
as should satisfy reasonable men, and place them on the 
road to success in all their just demands. (Loud cheers.)" 

Mr. Thompson was requested to withdraw his 
amendment; but he declined, and the original resolu- 
tions were carried. A deputation was appointed to 
wait on Lord John Russell. ; 

In the evening a public meeting was held in the 
Free Trade-hall, The front seats were well packed 
with the respectable ratepaying classes, and in the 
distance were bodies of the people ‘“ watching 
proceedings.”” Mr. George Wilson presided. The 
resolutions were read in dead silence until the ballot 
clause was reached when there was a grand cheer, 
The conclusion fell still-born—respectabie ratepaying 
classes not being boisterous applauders, and the 
people being indifferent. No amendments were 
moved. The speakers were Mr. Bright, M.P., Mr. 
Milner Gibson, M.P., Sir Joshua Walmsley, M.P., 
and Mr. Cobden. The resolutions agreed to at the 
morning conference were submitted, and carried, no 
active opposition being organized on behalf of 
thorough reform. 

The Reformers of Lambeth met the Parliamentary 
Reform Association at a public meeting on Monday. 
Resolutions were passed embodying the principles of 
the Association. Sir Joshua Walmsley, M.P., Mr. 
George Thompson, M.P., Mr. 8. Williams, M.P., 
and Sir. W. Williams, M.P., were present. There 
was a good muster, and considerable enthusiasm. 





CUSTOMS’ REFORM. 

Obviously no administrative system can stand 
against the amount of hostile opinion now directed 
against the Board of Customs. A great meeting, 
over which Mr. John Masterman, M.P., presided, at 
which eminent men of all political shades attended, 
including the Conservative Chairman and the Radical 
William Williams, M.P., was held on Wednesday in 
the City. The object of the gathering was to receive 
a report from the Committee of Merchants and Traders 
on Customs’ Reform, and to pass cert:in resolutions 
condemning the Board of Customs, demanding the 
reappointment of the select committee on Customs 
which sat last session, and voting thanks to the va- 
rious persons and bodies who have energeticall 
backed the movement. The most decided and hostile 
spirit prevailed. Every speaker added some new 





Mr. David Green (Leeds) said he had taken the 
opinion of the working classes in that town, and that 
they would not be satisfied with a two years’ resi- 
dence clause, 


fact which told against the Board of Customs, and the 
conduct of the Law Officer of the Crown and the 
Treasury was unsparingly condemned. The out- 
ports were well represented, and the most perfect una- 
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nimity prevailed. The speakers were Mr. J. Ingram 
Teavene Mr. R. W. Crawford, Mr. W. Williams, 
M.P., Mr. James Clay, M.P., Mr. W. S. Lindsay 
the great shipowner, Mr. Gassiot, Mr. M. Clarke, Mr. 
Pascoe Grenfell, M.P. and one of the directors of 
the St. Katherine’s Dock Company, Mr. W. Hawes, 
Mr J, D. Powles secretary to the London Dock 
Company, Mr. W. J. Hall, who has been’so long per- 
secuted by the Board of Customs, and who has so 
ably and courageously resisted them; Sir James 
Duke, M.P., Mr, M‘Gregor, M.P., Mr. D. C. Guthrie, 
and Mr. Somes. Altogether, every branch of com- 
mercial and trading industry was represented at the 
meeting. The following are the important resolutions 
agreed to :— 

*‘ That the extraordinary and unexpected issue of the 
oppressive, unjust, and enormously costly proceedings 
instituted by the department of Customs against the 
London and St. Katharine’s Dock Companies, furnishes a 
new and alarming example of the irresistible power of 
this department to overwhelm a defendant with costs, 
and of the unscrupulous manner in which that power 
may be used while exempt from public control; and 
proves that neither public companies, nor the character 
and property of private merchants and traders are safe, 
so long as the present irresponsible system of manage- 
ment is allowed to exist; and that a deputation from 
this meeting do wait upon Lord John Russell, the Prime 
Minister of this country, and member for the city of 
London, to represent to him, in the strongest possible 
manner, the dissatisfaction of the mercantile community 
with the management of that department of his Govern- 
ment having the control of the Customs, and to urge 
upon him the necessity of the reappointment of the select 
committee of the House of Commons, to continue the 
inquiry cc d last ion into the management of 
the department of Customs, at the earliest period of the 
coming session.” 

There was not a sparkle of opposition, and no Go- 
vernment was ever more severely censured “ by any 
public” meeting. 








MANCHESTER EDUCATIONAL MOVEMENT. 

Mr. Henry, M.P., presided over a meeting of the 
council, on Monday, at Manchester. There were 
present Mr. Cobden, M.P., Mr. T. M. Gibson, M.P., 
Mr. George Combe, and Mr. Simpson, of Edinbur,h. 

Mr. Henry said that the time had come when mere 
passive sympathy with the principles of the associa- 
tion would not serve the promotion of its objects, and 
active promulgation of those principles was neces- 
sary. The bill intended to be brought before the 
House of Commons was in the hands of the printer, 
but had not quite been settled. 

The following resolution was moved and seconded 
by the Reverend W. F, Walker, incumbent of St. 
James’s Church, Oldham, and the Reverend F. 
Tucker, Baptist:— 

** Resolved,—That the following be adopted as an ap- 
pendix to clause vi. 8. 3:— 

** That schools already in existence may become free 
schools under the direction of their present or future 
managers, and receive — per week for each scholar edu- 
eated in them. 

* * Provided,— 

***], That on inspection they are found in a satisfac- 
tory condition. 

“*©2. That “the inculeation of doctrinal religion” 
shall not take place in them between the hours of — 
and — in the morning, and — and — in the afternoon. 

“*3, That the attendance of the scholars on the 
**ineuleation of doctrinal religion” shall not be compul- 
sory. 

“4. That ‘the inculcation of doctrinal religion ”’ 
shall not be a part of the duty of the teachers under this 
system. 

Mh ‘5. That no part of the school payments derived 
from the rate shail be directly or indirectly applied to 
the ineulcation of doctrinal religion.’ ”’ 

The extension of the association embodied in the 
resolution was supported both by Mr. Cobden and 
Mr. Gibson, and carried unanimously. The effect of 
this addition to the proposed bill would, it was ad- 
mitted, be to approximate the plan of the National 
Association to that of the Manchester and Salford 
Society. Mr. Cobden looked hopefully upon this as 
a sign that parties were coming to an understanding ; 
and Mr, Gibson thought that they only gave a fair 
consideration to the views of others and preserved 
the principles of the association intact. The new 
clause would, in fact, amount to taking powers to 
purchase of the denominational schools that part of 
their teaching which was secular, leaving doctrinal 
religion still in the hands of the sect to which the 
school belonged. In short, the addition to clause vi. 
s. 3.is an attempt to nullify the objections of the 
voluntaries, 

A large meeting was held in the evening at the 
Corn Exchange ; and, as at the morning conference, 
Mr. Henry, M.P., took the chair. The speakers 
were Mr. Gibson, M.P., Mr. Baynes, M.A., of Not- 
tingham, Mr. George Combe, of Edinburgh, Mr. 
Cobden, M.P., Mr. Simpson, of Edinburgh, and Dr. 
Watts, of Manchester, The resolutions were of a 
more popular character than those of the conference, 
and are chiefly remarkable for taking ground strongiy 
in favour of secular education. The main point of 
Mr. Combe’s speech was a demonstration of the ne- 
cessity for instruction, and a description of what that 


instruction ought to consist in. Mr. Cobden, who fol- 
lowed Mr. Combe, thought that they had hardly ar- 
rived at the point where they could define specially 
as to what the instruction should be, and he insisted 
at length on the necessity for instruction generally, 
and on the injustice of any system supported by pub- 
lic rates which should exclude the children of any 
sect whatever. 

Antagonistic to this meeting of the Public School 
Association, the Manchester and Salford Society held 
a meeting next day, for the purpose apparently of 
counteracting the effect produced by their opponents. 
Mr. Entwhistle presided. There were present the 
Bishop of Manchester, Mr, Canon Clifton, and Mr. 
Canon Stowell. These gentlemen addressed the 
meeting, and complained bitterly of the unfair treat- 
ment they had received at the hands of their antago- 
nists, The Bishop of Manchester moved the follow- 
ing resolution :— 

‘‘ That this meeting gratefully concurs in the desire 

publicly expressed by her most gracious Majesty that the 
youth of these kingdoms should be religiously brought 
up, and that the rights of conscience should be 
respected,” 
The Bishop occupied himself in defending his own 
conduct, chiefly in attacking his opponents, including 
the High Church party and the secular instruc- 
tionists in the severest terms. 

Mr, Alderman Shuttleworth moved— 

“That it is expedient to provide, by legislative enact- 
ment, for the free education of all the children in this 
district, by means of local rates; such rates to be ad- 
ministered by local authorities.’’ 

Mr. Canon Stowell spoke'to the resolution in his 
customary tranchant style. He characterized Arch- 
deacon Denison as the impersonation of Tractarian 
bigotry, and Dr. Watts as the impersonation of an 
extreme and unmitigated latitudinarianism. He 
likened the one to Caiaphas and the other to Pontius 
Pilate. All thespeakers were greatly annoyed at the 
step taken by the Public School Association, de- 
scribed above. The fotiowing resolutions were also 
adopted :— 

‘That the rates so levied ought to be applied in sup- 
port of existing schools affording religious and secular 
instruction, and of similar schools to be hereafter erected 
by voluntary liberality; and also in the erection of 
schoolrooms in destitute districts; That in the case of 
schools not receiving Parliamentary aid, and not pub- 
licly recognized as affording religious instruction, pro- 
vision should be made for the daily instruction of the 
children in the Holy Scriptures; and, That in all cases 
the right of the parent to select the place where his 
children shall be educated, and to exempt them from 
any distinctive religious teaching to which he shall 
conscientiously object, must be sacredly maintained.” 

A deputation waited accordingly on Lord John 
Russell, headed by Mr. Entwistle. They made their 
statement, and Lord John Russell received them 
with great and particular attention. He approved of 
a rate, provided the difficulties as to religious 
scruples could be smoothed away. He was pre- 
pared personally to accede to the general principles 
of the Association, 

THE STATUTES OF THURLES. 

It is understood that Archbishop Murray has 
come to the conclusion not to publicly promulgate 
the statutes of Thurles. In this resolution he is 
supported by the bishops in whose dioceses the “ god- 
less’’ colleges are situated; each of whom firmly 
protested against the synodical decrees placing the 
colleges under the ban of the ultramontane party. 
Two parish priests of Waterford have issued jointly 
a letter in reply to a fierce attack on them by another 
priest, charging them with disobedience to the Pope, 
for having supported the national board of education, 
and assisting to found what is called a ‘* model ” 
school in Waterford, The defence is manly and 
direct, and warm even in defence of “ mixed” edu- 
cation, 





THE LIFE AND DEATH OF MARSHAL SOULT. 

Nicolas-Jean-de-Dieu Soult was born at St. Amand 
(Tarn), on March 29, 1769. His father, who was a 
notary, seeing that he had no taste for his own pro- 
fession, allowed him to enter the army. The future 
Marshal of France entered the Royal Regiment of 
Infantry in 1785, where he was soon remarked by his 
aptitude for the functions of instructor. He was made 
non-commissioned officer in 1790, and then passed 
rapidly through the intermediate grades, until he 
reached that of Adjutant-General of the Staff, when 
General Lefebvre attached him to his own service, 
with the grade of Chief of Brigade. In that quality 
he went through the campaigns of 1794 and 1795 
with the army of the Moselle, and owed to his talents, 
as well as to his Republican principles, a rapid pro- 
motion, 

The battle of Fleurus, fought in this campaign, 
materially advanced his prospects. There, indeed, 
he first came prominently into notice, and an anecdote 
of his courage and conduct on that occasion is well- 
known to all who have studied those first marvellous 
campaigns of the armies of the Young Republic. 
Soult was chief of the staff to General Lefebvre, who 





headed the advanced guard of the army of the 





Moselle, When the right wing under Marceay was 
routed, and the general himself forced to fal) back 
on Lefebvre’s division, he entreated, in an agony of 
despair, a succour of four battalions, that he might 
seek to recover his lost position. “ Give these a 
talions to me,’’ said Marceau to Lefebvre, ‘or J will 
blow out my brains.” Lefebvre hesitated and con, 
sulted Soult. Soult remonstrated, and represented 
that to lend these battalions would endanger tig 
safety of the whole division. Marceau was indignant 
that an obscure aide should venture to have any opi 
nion on such a subject. ‘ Who are you?” crled 
Marceau. Soult responded, ‘* Whoever I am, I am 
calm, which you are not.’”” The indignation of+Mar 
ceau was extreme. He threatened, and then chal. 
lenged Soult to fight him the following day. « Good,” 
said Soult; “ I will not treat you with di A 
but I must speak the truth. Do not kill yourself, 
general; lead on your men to the charge again, and 
you shall have our battalions as soon as we can spare 
them.” ‘Ihe result justified Soult’s self-reliance, 
Lefebvre’s division was almost instantly afi 
assailed by the enemy. Inthe middle of the 
when the French, as Lefebvre thought, were being 
beaten, Soult’s advice was again asked. Lefebvre 
wanted to retreat. Soult pointed out signs on the 
enemy's side which indicated that they were them. 
selves giving way. An order from Jourdan arrived 
to charge; and Soult was right—the enemy was re. 
treating. When the battle was over, Marceau con. 
fessed the superiority of Soult, and protested that 
he had won the battle. 

Successively raised to the rank of General of Bri. 
gade, and then to that of General of Division, he 
took part in all the campaigns of Germany, until 
1799, when he followed Massena into Switzerland, 
and thence to Genoa, where he was wounded and 
taken prisoner. Set at liberty after the battle of 
Marengo, and raised to the command of Piedmon 
he returned to France at the peace of Amiens, an 
was named one of the four Colonels of the Guard of 
the Consuls. When the Empire was proclaimed, in 
1804, he was nominated Marshal of France; and 
during the campaign which terminated in Austerlitz, 
held the command of the fourth corps of the grand 
army. 

In all the great German battles Soult took a con- 
spicuous part. At Austerlitz he commanded the 
centre of the French army, and Napoleon’s in- 
structions to him were, ‘‘ Marshal, act as you always 
do.” 

In the heat of the battle, orders came from the 
Emperor, who had waited a long time for Soult to 
move, to attack without delay, and gain the heights 
of Pratzen. The aide-de-camp returned to the Em- 
peror with the Marshal's reply, ‘* It is not time yet.” 
The Emperor enraged, and fearing a fatal blunder, 
sent a second order. It was unnecessary—Soult had 
put his columns in motion. ‘The Marshal had been 
watching the Russians, who were extending their 
line to the left, and so weakening their centre, which 
rested on the heights, and he had waited for the right 
moment. Napoleon saw the brillianey of the move- 
ment. He galloped to the ground where Soult 
stood, and in the gladness of the assured conqueror, 
he said, ‘‘ Marshal, you are the ablest tactician in 
the army.” ‘I believe it, sire,’’ responded the 
Marshal, ‘‘ since your Majesty tells me so.” Shortly 
afterwards Marshal Soult was created Duke of Dal- 
matia, 

It was, as we have said, in 1808 that the Marshal 
entered Spain ; and, falling upon Sir John Moore's 
division, caused the disastrous retreat to Corunna— 
only, however, to be repulsed with loss when the 
English turned to bay below the walls. By his 
orders the French cannon fired minute guns over the 
grave of Sir John Moore, and he caused a record of 
the death of the brave English general to be carved 
on a rock near the spot on which he fell. For some 
time thereafter, success attended every operation of 
Soult’s arms, He invaded Portugal, took Oporto, 
and governed the country so vigorously and fairly 
that the opponents of the Braganza family made 
overtures for the permanence of his sway—a propo- 
sition which has been turned to the disadvantage of 
the Marshal, but which there is no evidence for be- 
lieving that he ever entertained. But the evil luckof 
the Marshal was approaching. Wellington was ad- 
vancing to meet him; he was attacked and routed at 
the famous passage of the Douro—one of the most 
gallant exploits ever attempted by an assaulting 
army, Operating, in spite of a broad river, a oe 
one of equal force, entrenched on the opposite ank, 
So complete was the surprise and so utter the rout 
that all the French artillery were taken, all their sick 
in the hospitals captured, and then, after all was 
over, Wellington quietly sat down to Soult’s dinner. 
The French general, however, rallied his forces 
during the night, the disorder of the army was pat 
tially mended, and he quickly continued his re 
when he was stunned by the intelligence that Mars 
Beresford had crossed the Douro higher up than 
Wellington, and held the bridge over the — 
He was thus ultimately obliged to leave the whole 
his baggage behind him, and retreat by forced marches 
through the mountains. ‘The British pushed repidly 
on, and shortly afterwards came the great battle 
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Talavera. Soult, as soon as he had heard of this 
disastrous check to the French arms, managed, by a 
series of rapid movements, to join Ney and Mortier, 
and the combined masses of French troops forced 
Wellington to retire back upon Portugal. The pur- 


suit not being urged beyond the confines of Spain, 
the French divisions separated, and Soult overran 


Andalusia, He took Seville, but failed before Cadiz. 
About this time it.was that the Marshal issued an 
jll-judged proclamation against the patriotic Spa- 
niards, menacing them with the fate of murderers if 
taken in arms. A British counter-announcement 
warned the troops of his ‘* Catholic Majesty, Joseph 
Napoleon,” that for every Spaniard shot in cold 
blood, the next three Frenchmen captured should be 
angels species of reprisal which effectually cowed 
Soult’s rash resolve. 

This is one of the passages in the Marshal’s life 
which substantiate, to some extent, the charges of 
unscrupulous cruelty so often made against him. 
The fact was that, like most of his military com- 





| 


| in 1838 she was crowned. On that auspicious occa- 


he was careless of life, and thought little of | 


the means, provided he could gain his ends. The 
stationing only of Spanish troops in the important 
key fortress of Badajoz it was which probably 

pted Soult’s next movement against it. The 
attack was triumphantly successful. ‘he Spaniards 
made no effectual resistance, and after leaving a gar- 
rison in the fort, the Marshal retired towards Anda- 


to be speedily recovered, Marshal Beresford was 
advancing towards it, and Soult, when he heard the 
news, hastened to meet him, The English Marshal 
duly invested the fort, but his operations were pro- 
tracted by floods in the Guadiana, 

On the approach of Soult, the whole of the allied 
forces were prepared by their commander to meet 
him, and the desperate and most important battle of 
Albuera took place. The details form some of the 
most vivid chapters of Napier’s History of the Penin- 
sular War. The French lost 8000 men—the allies 
7000, of whom 4300 were British, and the number of 
wounded, from the extent of hand to hand fighting, 
was excessive. Soult lost Albuera, and retreated 
from Badajoz. Beresford gallantly followed him, 
but the junction between Soult 
caused the allies again to give ground. But at this 
moment King Joseph, suspicious of Soult, wrote a 

uerulous letter to Napoleon, complaining of the 

hal’s ambition. Napoleon replied by recalling 
Soult, it is true; but also by naming him one of the 
Generals of the Imperial Guard. 


} 


| achieved a perfect triumph over the habits and asso- 


| ciations of his early life, and he came amongst us 
lusia. But the important post of Badajoz was destined | 





and Marmont | 


The withdrawal of Soult from Spain virtually | 


caused its loss to the French. The Marshal played 
an heroic part at the field of Bautzen, and again at 
Dresden ; but south of the Pyrenees Wellington was 
advancing with rapid strides, and when at length the 
news of Vittoria reached the Emperor, Soult was the 
only one of his marshals whom he believed he could 
pit against Wellington, and accordingly Soult flew to 
Spain, and assumed the command. But the game 
was all against him. Heknew it to be hopeless—the 
enemy triumphant, flushed with a series of well- 
earned victories, the country dispirited, or inimical, 
and his own army beginning to doubt if the Emperor 
always won. Yet, upon taking the command of the 
army in July, 1813, as the “ lieutenant”’ of the Em- 

ror, his proclamation to the troops breathed the 
aughtiest confidence in his cause, and inhis chances— 
declaring, as it did, that if the Feench had been well 
commanded at Vittoria, they would have beaten the 
English. Soult found his troops in the Pyrenees, not 
far from Bayonne. For two successive days he ob- 
stinately defended the entrenched camp; but on 
Wellington manauvring to turn his flank, he con- 
tinued the retreat. Soult’s resistance, while threading 
the file of the Pyrenees, was desperate, He was con- 
tinually turning to bay, and once succeeded in ma- 
terially checking his pursuers, while on another oc- 
casion he was all but taken prisoner, At length the 
British forces entered France. ‘I'he Bidassoa was 
passed, Soult’s position on the Nive carried, and the 
allies became an army ofinvasion. Still Soult fought 
every step of ground with the desperation of despair. 
The battle of Orthez ensued, and a victory was won 
by Wellington inferior, in moral effect to none 
of his greatest triumphs. Beresford and Picton 
were his worthy subordinates, and the French 
were rapidly driver towards Toulouse, where 
was fought the last and crowning action of the long 
Peninsular war, a battle claimed by both sides, and 
inwhich it is not to be denied that on both sides 
were displayed consummate military skill and the 
most determined and stubborn bravery.* But the 
French had the wast of it. 
of the event at Paris, he signed a suspension of arms, 
and adhered to the 1eéstablishment of Louis XVIILI., 
who presented him with the Cross of St. Louis, and 
called him to the command of the Thirteenth military 
division, and then te the Ministry of War (Decem- 
ber 3, 1814), On March 8, learning the landing from 
Elba, he published the order of the day which is so 
well known, and in wiich Napoleon is treated more 
than §everely, On Merch 11, he resigned his port- 
folio as Minister of War, and declared for the Em- 
peror, who, passing over the famous proclamation, 
Taised him to the digaity of Peer of France, and 





On the announcement | 








Major-general of the Army. After Waterloo, where 
he fought most energetically, the Marshal took 
refuge at Malzieu (Lozére), with General Brun de 
Villeret, his former aide-de-camp. Being set down 
on the list of the proscribed, he withdrew to Dussel- 
dorf, on the banks ot the Rhine, until 1819, when a 
Royal ordinance allowed him to return to France. 
He then went to live with his family at St, Amand, 
his natiye place, and on his reiterated representations 
his marshal’s baton, which had been withdrawn from 
him, was restored. Charles X. treated Marshal Soult 
with favour, creating him knight of his orders, and 
afterwards making him Peer of France. After the 
revolution of July, 1830, the declaration of the 
Chamber of Deputies of August 9, excluded him 
from that rank; but he was restored to it four days 
later by a special nomination of Louis Philippe, who 
soon after appointed him Minister of War. 

In 1837 her Majesty ascended to the throne, and 


sion Soult visited, as may be conceived for the first 
time, the shores, of which, from the heights of Bou- 
logne, he had anticipated the conquest. Soult’s 
visit was gracefully made, gracefully timed, and 
gracefully received. He had long outlived the mere 
glitter of military glory, The statesmanlike and 
purely intellectual and moral powers of his mind had 


cordially and trustfully as a generous and chivalric 
enemy converted into a wise and true friend. The 
occasion, too, was a grand one. The old foe of 
Wellington arrived as Ambassador Extraordinary 
from Louis Philippe, to represent France at the great 
ceremonial in Westminster Abbey. He was re- 
ceived with a degree of popular enthusiasm which 
deeply gratified the veteran, and greatly as- 
tonished his friends at home, who ingeniously 
made it out that the reception was the result, 
not of a generous feeling in favour of an old 
and gallant enemy, but a demonstration against the 
Government. Soult, however, understood and ap- 
preciated the impulse. First and foremost he was 
féted by the Duke of Wellington; and the two aged 
heroes were received with unbounded acclamation 
on their public appearance together. Soult, indeed, 
became highly popular, and his splendid carriage was 
constantly attended by a cheering mob, Nor did the 
higher ranks of society remain behindhand in the 
general manifestation, The Duke of Dalmatia be- 
came the lion of a brilliant season, and achieved the 
comble of his popularity at a grand banquet given 
by the Corporation of London in Guildhall. Upon 
that occasion the healths of the Duke of Wellington 
and Marshal Soult were proposed together. The 
Duke, in replying, expressed his delight that so 
great and illustrious a man as the Marshal had 
been received in this country with the honours 
which were so much his due; and the Duke of 
Dalmatia, amid profound silence, made a short 
acknowledgment. He said the expressions of the 
illustrious Duke had entered into his very heart. 
Never was there a nobler-minded or more honour- 
able man. The French nation had learned jo ap- 
preciate the worth of the English army. But he 
hoped that there would be no further appeal to arms 
between the two peoples, but that the future would 
be distinguished by (laying great emphasis on the 
words) * une alliance perpetuelle.”” Before his de- 
parture from England, the Ambassador Extraor- 
dinary paid a visit to the manufacturing districts, 
and the head-quarters of the iron and cotton trades. 





He was everywhere received with a reflex of his 
London popularity; and altogether, his visit must 
be described as a rare instance of the outbreak of 
generous and noble national sympathies, 

Soult spent his latter days at his chateau in the | 
land of his birth, The revolution of 1848 found him | 
superannuated. He lived privately, took no part in | 
politics, and died on the 26th ulumo, at the great | 
age of eighty-two. 





“FAST” LIFE IN THE ARMY. 

To understand aright the case of ‘‘ Regina v. Alleyne 
and others,’’ which was tried the other day at the Queen’s 
Bench, we must connect it with a former trial, which | 
took place on the 29th of October last, at the Central 
Criminal Court. In the Old Bailey case a certain 
Ignatius Francis Coyle, who had been mixed up in the 
Running Rein affair, was indicted for forging an accept- 
ance for £1150, with intent to defraud Lord Clifden. | 
This nobleman was not, however, the real prosecutor. 
The fraud had been committed upon a certain Captain 
Alexander M‘Geachy Alleyne, formerly of the Eighty- 
Ninth Regiment. It appeared in evidence that Captain 
Alleyne, who is at present about twenty-six years of age, 





| had returned from Canada in the year 1846, and from 


that time until quite recently had been mixed up | 
with horse-racing in one shape or another. In the | 
course of the year 1848, he became acquainted with the | 
prisoner Coyle, then a vill discounter, and the keeper of a | 
betting establishment in the neighbourhood of Leicester- 
square. When the Derby race came off in 1850, 
Captain Alleyne paid a considerable sum of money on 
the prisoner’s account,-for bets that he had made upon 
his behalf and with his sanction. In the month of 
January, 1850, Coyle owed Alleyne a sum not less than 
£1700, and in part payment of that debt paid into his 
hands a promissory note, signed by Lord Clifden, for the 


sum of £1150. The note turned out to be a mere forgery 
on the Fy: of Coyle, who subsequently admitted the 
fact in the presence of Captain Alexander Alleyne, and 
of his brother, Captain Holder Alleyne. He said that 
he was perfectly ruined ; ed to be forgiven; pro- 
mised to work for Captain Alleyne all his life if he would 

ardon him; and threatened to throw himself from the 

onument unless the transaction were overlooked. We 
may at this point take our leave for the present of this 
respectable member of society, adding simply that he 
was convicted, and by a most merciful sentence was 
ordered to be imprisoned for only twelve calendar months, 


Hitherto we have looked upon Captain Alexander 
M‘Geachy Alleyne as a silly young man of fortune, who 
had fallen into the hands of a crew of and been 
defrauded of his money. We must now regard the 
gallant captain and his brother, Captain Holder Alleyne, 
from a very different point of view. Already in the course 
of the trial at the Old Bailey a series of untoward 
facts had come to light with respect to brothers 
Alleyne. At the very time they stepped into the witness- 
box at the Central Criminal Court, it appeared that an 
indictment in the Queen's Bench was hanging over their 
heads for defrauding a certain Mr, Kennedy of a large 
sum of money. Nor was the fraud destitute of its own 
peculiar features of interest. We all know that our 
Yankee cousins have been fortunate during the last 
twelve months in their race against the world. They 
have managed to get passengers through the Panama 
Ssthame-—they have outploughed us, outsailed us, and 
— our very best locks. In addition to all this they 

ave outtrotted us upon our own turnpike roads. The ce- 
lebrated Yankee mare, ‘‘ Fanny Jenks,” has been among 
us in disguise, ‘‘ trotting our heads off,” in the language 
of the stable-yard. We had supposed throughout that an 
English mare, ‘ Pigeon” by name, had accomplished 
these marvels; but, lo! it turns out that Pigeon is Fanny 
Jenks. ‘Ihe celebrated Yankee mare had, by some 
means or other, come into the possession of Captain 
Holder Alleyne, who straightway proceeded to disguise 
her and changed her name. Here we arrive at the Queen’s 
Bench trial of the present week, and here we shall find 
Coyle convicting the Alleynes of fraud, as the Alleynes 
had recently convicted Coyle of forge With the two 
brothers there was included in the indictment a young 
man upon town named D’Arcy, whom, by the result of 
the investigation, we must accept as a participator in the 
fraud and the booty of the two brothers. Holder Al- 
leyne, the owner of Fanny Jenks, alias Pigeon, was the 
principal, and the two others were charged with having 
conspired and coéperated with him to defraud Mr, Ken- 
nedy. This young gentleman had been a brother 
officer of the two Alte nes, and of D’Arcy in Ca- 
nada. He was stationed with his regiment at Hull 
in the year 1846, the two Alleynes, as we believe, having 
previously left the regiment. Be this, however, as it 
may, Holder Alleyne presented himself at the quar- 
ters of the regiment, and busied himself in getting up 
a race between “ Pigeon” and Castanet, a mare of 
young Kennedy’s, for £300. Upon this occasion Holder 
Alleyne said that “ Pigeon” was an English mare, that 
she had never run in public, but he thought her pretty, 
good. This match never came off, but immediately 
another bet, or rather series of bets was proposed by 
Holder Alleyne, and accepted by Mr. Kennedy. Not to 
trouble our readers with the details of the arrangement, 
it did in effect amount to this, that the sum of £7300 was 
involved in the decision of the question whether or not 
‘*Pigeon” could trot fifteen miles within the hour, 
Shortly afterwards Pigeon fell lame. We accept this 
fact as proved, although of course there was a discre- 
pancy of statement upon this, the most material point 
in the whole trial. The defendants, however, were not 
able to obtain the acquiescence of the judge or jury in 
their view of the case. 

It appears, then, that the mare fell dead lame, and 
that Captain Holder Alleyne entirely concealed the fact 
from Mr. Kennedy. When this foolish young gentleman, 
by the assiduous efforts of M‘Geachy Aloges and D’Arey, 
had been cleverly brought to the | of asking for a 
compromise of his bet, Holder Alleyne still concealed 
from him the essential point of the mare’s lameness. 
Thus he screwed out of him the total amount of the 
stake, on the condition that Kennedy should become half 
owner of the lame mare. It was proved in evidence that 
M‘Geachy Alleyne and D’Arcy had received sums of 
money from Holder Alleyne just after the perpetration 
of the fraud. For this reason, and the reasons stated 
above, the jury connected them with the guilt of the 
principal in the fraud. 

Such, then, is the history of the brothers Alleyne, 
men well educated, well born, and with good prospects 
in life. For some time before the trial they had found 
that the turf would no longer answer their purpose, and 
had devoted themselves to making beer barrels in Ber- . 
mondsey. 








A HARD CASE, 
James Hockley, saddler, living in the Fulham Union, 


| is ill and obliged to apply to the Board of Guardians for 
| relief. 
| course broken up. 


He is taken into the house; and his home of 
Naturally, when recovered he asks 
to be allowed to seek work, is met by a refusal, and 
offered stone-breaking. He declined. The stone-breaking 
was too evidently intended as a punishment for his being 
a pauper. The Guardians then took him before Mr. 
Paynter, at the Police Court on Thursday week, who 
at once declared that the man had been very shame- 
fully and absurdly treated in not being allowed to 
seek work, and being compelled to break stones, He 
sent the case back. On Friday, Hockley was again 
placed in the dock on the same charge, Mr. Paynter 
severely c.nsured the Board. He said that he 
thought the prisoner had been treated in a very cruel 
manner, ‘lhe man had been compelled to break up his 
home through illness, and enter the house with his wife 
and family; and now, having recovered, he was not 
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allowed an opportunity of seeking for employment at his 
trade. There was no law in this country that would 
countenance such proceedings. Mr. Stovild, the master 
of the workhouse, said the prisoner, during the time he 
had been in the house, had been allowed two days to 
seek for work. Mr. Paynter said two days were not 
sufficient. The man ought to have been allowed an 
opportunity every day to seek for work. Honest 
tradesmen were not to be treated as vagrants. He 
would not support the parish authorities if they fol- 
lowed such a system. They should obtain a mandamus 
from the Court of Queen’s Bench before he would com- 
mit in cases of that description. It was quite intolerable 
that a man who was a tradesman should not be allowed 
an opportunity of seeking employment. He was sorry 
the prisoner had broken the rules of the house, as he 
could not say the law justified the act. The law was in 
a certain extent with the parish officers; but the law was 
not to be carried out in cases where there were special 
circumstances. The present case was a special one. ‘The 
upshot of the case was, that Mr. Paynter requested 
Hockley to comply with the law, and break stones for 
one day; but if the guardians compelled him to break 
stones for more than one day, Mr. Paynter would apply 
to the Poor-law Commissioners. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


The action brought to recover penalties from Mr. 
Alderman Salomons comes on to-day. 

The Bishop of Oxford reconsecrated Upton Old Church, 
on Tuesday. 

There has been a further and general reduction and 
rearrangement of omnibus fares. 

On Wednesday, a meeting was held at the London 
Tavern, of Postmasters, Mr. Tattersall in the chair, for 
the purpose of originating a movement to abolish or 
reduce the post-horse duty. 

Intelligence up to October 4, arrived from the Cape on 
Wednesday, but no new facts are communicated. The 
same state of things still continues. Cattle stealing was 
on the increase near Somerset, and the Tambookies were 
reported to have been coming out in strong numbers. 

The influence of the gold discoveries in Australia has 
not yet sensibly increased emigration. An agent on the 
part of the agricultural interest has arrived from Port 
Philip, for the purpose of procuring agricultural emigrants. 

Cardinal Wiseman publicly laid the foundation-stone 
of a new Roman Catholic church, now in the course of 
erection in Westmoreland-terrace, Westborne-grove, 
Bayswater, on Wednesday. 

r. Hendren, the Roman Catholic Bishop of Notting- 
ham, was publicly enthroned with great ceremony on 
Tuesday. Dr, Hendren is famous for his share in the 
Talbot case. Two officers, one in the regulars, the 
other, Mr. Ambrose Phillips, in the uniform of the Lei- 
cestershire Yeomanry, assisted in bearing the canopy 
over the Bishop. 

The Royal Society held its anniversary meeting on 
Monday. ‘The Earl of Rosse delivered the annual ad- 
dress. Professor Owen received the Copley medal for 
his discoveries in comparative anatomy and paleontology, 
published in the Philosophical Transactions ; one of the 
Royal medals was given to the Earl of Rosse, for his 
observations on the nebulae, and a second to Mr. G. 
Newman for his paper on the impregnation of the ovum. 

Judgment was delivered in the Court of Exchequer, 
on Monday, in the long-pending case of the Attorney- 
General versus Bradbury and Evans, or rather the Board 
of Inland Revenue seeking to recover penalties from the 
printers of a monthly publication called Household Nar- 
rative of Current Events. The case is well known to 
our readers, and turned on the question, what is a news- 
paper? Three judges, namely, Baron Platt, Baron 
Martin, and Chief Baron Pollock, decided that the 
Household Narrative was not a newspaper, and Baron 
Parke held that it was. Judgment, therefore, was for 
the defendants. 

Since the Anti-state-church Asssociation commenced 
its agitation for the winter, six weeks ago, it has been 
holding a succession of public meetings in different parts 
of the kingdom, all of which have been attended by 
deputations from the executive committee. The north 
of England has been visited by Mr. Carvell Williams, the 
secretary, and the Reverend J. G. Miall, of Bradford, who 
addressed public meetings at Hartlepool, Stockton, 
Middlesborough, Sunderland, Newcastle, North and 
South Shields, and Scarborough. Mr. Edward Miall and 
the Reverend J. A. Baynes, of Nottingham, have been 
still further north, holding meetings at Glasgow, Edin- 
burgh, Dunfermline, Perth, Aberdeen, Montrose, and 
Dundee, taking Huddersfield on their way. At the ether 
end of the kingdom, Mr. Kingsley has been lecturing 
at Frome, Briftol (twice), Bath, Bridgewater, Glaston- 
bury, Plymouth (twice), and Tavistock; and is to visit 
several other towns in the diocese of Bishop Philpotts. 
There have been also a few similar gatherings in the 
metropolis. The meetings have, of course, varied in 
numbers and character; but have, in some cases, been 
very large. 





In the sitting of the Second Prussian Chamber, on 
the 29th, Count Schwerin was elected President with 
141 votes, in opposition to Count Arnim, who had 120. 


The third report of the Manchester and Salford Public | 


Library has been published. The experiment has hitherto 
been highly satisfactory. The number of volumes has 
been increased from 6300 to 10,000. The number of 
readers during twelvemonths has been 276,000. Within 
the year, ending August, 257 persons became donors to 
the Museum. The conduct of the readers, chiefly of the 
working classes, has been very exemplary. 


Henry Harrington has been fully committed on the 
Coroner’s warrant, for the wilful murder of Mrs. Cobb, 
at Tollesbury. 

The body of George Bush,a milkman, was found in a 
wood near Bath, on Monday, with his throat cut and his 
pockets rifled, 


The body of a woman was found in a ditch near 
Battersea fields, on Monday morning. She appears to 
have fallen in during the fog on Sunday night. There 
were marks on the bank indicating severe struggles to 
escape. 

John Soffe went with his horse and cart, on Thursda 
week, to Romney. He had a load of corn, which he le 
at the town mill, and proceeded to a public: house, where 
he met with two vagabonds and two women, who drank 

retty freely with him. By the evening he was greatly 
intoxicated, and started on his way home; the men and 
women, however, seduced him again into a public-house. 
He had money in his pocket, and when he left they fol- 
lowed him. The next morning he was found in the 
river Test, and all his money gone. 

Miss Eliza Maria Amphlett, a “ lady ” who called her- 
self the Honourable Mrs. Colonel Ripon at Brighton, 
and thus obtained goods of considerable value, has just 
been sentenced to twelve months’ imprisonment and the 
hardest labour she canendure. She is said to be rich, 
to have mixed in ‘‘ fashionable watering-place society,” 
and when captured to have been keeping a “‘ first-rate 
establishment”’ in Town. . 

The North Shields Theatre was burned down on 
Tuesday. 





The following is the official return of the different regi- 
ments and battalions now stationed in the metropolis and 
its vicinity for the ensuing winter :—Cavalry—First Regi- 
mentof Life Guards, Albany Barracks, Regent’s-park ; Se- 
cond ditto, Knightsbridge Barracks, Hyde-park; and Royal 
Horse Guards (Blue), at Windsor, forming the cavalry 
of the Household Brigade; Royal Horse Artillery and 
Fourth Regiment of Light Dragoons, Woolwich; Eighth 
ditto, the King’s Own Royal Irish Hussars, Hounslow; 
Seventeenth ditto, Lancers, Canterbury. Infantry— 
Grenadier Guards, first battalion, Wellington Barracks, 
Birdcage-walk, St. James’s-park ; second ditto, Windsor ; 
third ditto, St. John’s-wood Barracks, Regent’s-park; 
Coldstream Guards, first battalion, Chichester; second 
ditto, Portman-street Barracks, Portman-square ; Scots 
Fusilier Guards, first battalion, Tower of London; 
second ditto, St. George’s Barracks, Trafalgar-square, 
forming the infantry of the Household Brigade. At 
Woolwich—Royal Foot Artillery, Royal Engineers, &c., 
one division of Royal Marines, 

The following is the official return of the present mili- 
tary force in Ireland, with the head-quarters and depots 
of the different regiments :—Cavaly.—First Regiment of 


| Dragoon Guards, Newbridge; Second ditto, Cahir; Fifth 


ditto, Longford ; Sixth ditto, Ballincollig; and Seventh 
ditto, Newbridge; Seventh Hussars, Dublin; Royal 
Horse Artillery, ditto. Infantry.—First Regiment of 
Foot, second battalion, Fermoy; Third ditto, or Buffs 
(depot), Boyle; Sixth ditto (depot), Nenagh; Ninth 
ditto, Athlone; Fourteenth ditto, Dublin; Seventeenth 
ditto (depot), Galway; Twenty-seventh ditto, Dublin; 
Thirty-first ditto, Enniskillen; 


ninth ditto, Dublin; Fortieth ditto (depot), Cork; 
| Forty-first ditto (depot), Castlebar; Forthy-third ditto, 
Buttevant; Forty-seventh do. (depot), Waterford ; Forty- 
ninth ditto (depot), Birr; Fifty-second ditto, Limerick ; 
Fifty-fifth ditto (depot), Tralee; Fifty-seventh ditto, 
Dublin; Fifty-ninth ditto (depot), Fermoy; Sixtieth 
ditto (Rifles), second battalion (depot), Kildare; Sixty- 
second ditto, Dublin; Sixty-third ditto, Limerick ; Sixty- 
sixth ditto (depot), Youghal; Seventy-first ditto, first 
battalion, Newry, for Australia; Seventy-third ditto 
(depoy, Londonderry ; Seventy-fourth ditto (depot), 
Fermoy ; Eighty-first ditto, Templemore; Eighty-ninth 
ditto, Clonmel, for Australia; Ninetieth ditto, Cork; 
Ninety-first ditto, Belfast; and Ninety-second ditto 
(depot), Dublin. Royal Foot Artillery, Royal Engineers, 
&c., Dublin. 





The proceedings of the Executive of the National 
Charter Association, on Wednesday last, were important. 
A letter was read from Mr. Thomas Cooper, agreeing to 
serve if elected on the next Executive. A _ resolu- 
tion, declining to consider the mooted question as to 
whether the Executive should consist of nine or three, 
was passed, on the ground that the Committee had no 
powers. The following have been duly nominated as fit 
and proper persons to act as the future Executive Com- 
mittee of the National Charter Association :—Feargus 
O'Connor, Ernest Jones, G. Julian Harney, G. J. 
Holyoake, Thornton Hunt, Robert Le Blond, John 
Arnott, J. Grassby, Charles Frederick Nicholls, I. M. 
Wheeler, Thomas Cooper, John Shaw, J.J. Bezer, H. 
T. Holyoake, A. J. Wood, George Haggis, J. B. Leno, 
J.C. Ollevenshaw, Gerald Massey, J. B. O’Brien, Robert 
Oliver, A. E. Delaforce, Robert Cooper, J. M. Bryson, 
P. M. M‘Douall, W. J. Linton, Arthur Trevelyan, 
James Leach, Edward Swift, and Edmund Stallwood. 
N.B. The last day for receiving votes will be Tuesday, 
December 30. Members only holding a card for the 
present year will be allowed to vote.—Signed on behalf 
of the Committee, John Arnott, General Secretary. 


CENTRAL CO-OPERATIVE AGENCY, 








Mr. G. Dawson delivered a lecture at St. Martin’s 
Hal, Long-acre, on Thursday, in furtherance of the 
principles sought to be carried out by the Cooperative 
Associations. The lecturer drew a vivid picture of the 
many disadvantages arising from the present system of 
retail trade, and proceeded to argue that the only true 
remedy was to be found in a right and timely application 
of capital, skill, and experience to the establishment 
of the principle of céoperatiue agency. The objects 
of the associations were to counteract the practices 
| of adulteration and fraud now prevailing in trade ; to act 
| as agents for the consumers in making their purchases, 
and for the producers in selling their produce; and to 
find employment for the disciples of the codperative 
| system, by the collection of orders through a regular 
‘channel, Mr. Dawson contended that this cooperative 





Thirty-fourth ditto | 
(depot), Mullingar; Thirty-fifth ditto, Dublin; Thirty- | 





ency was deserving of public support, because it 
the most effectual means which had ever been devised 


for giving the working classes the benefit of their 
labour. e argued, moreover, that it was impossible 
that Christianity, which was so much vaunted 


in this country, could be kept up amongst the 

eople, unless a true spirit of brotherhood were esta- 
blished upon the principle that men should labour to. 
gether for the general advantage of all. After dwelling 
with much argumentative skill upon the loss of money 
sustained by the people in their dealings with retail 
tradesmen, Mr. Dawson concluded a very able lecture 
by pointing out the numerous benefits which would ac. 
cruc from codperative establishments if properly organe 
ized, and he earnestly called upon all present to support 
him and the friends of these associations in the view they 
had taken of this important subject. 











BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS, 


BIRTHS. 

On the 26th of November, in Berkeley-square, the wife of 
Sydney Smirke, a : ason. 

On the 26th, at the Parsonage, Buckhurst-hill, Chigwell, the 
wife of the Reverend John Smith, Head Master of Mercers’ 
School: a daughter. 

On the 27th, at Woolwich, the wife of Brigade-Major Charles 
Bingham, Royal Artillery: a daughter. 

On the 28th, at Wickham-place, Essex, the wife of Sir Claude 
C. de Crespigny, Baronet: a daughter. 

On the 28th, at Greystoke Castle, Cumberland, Mrs. Howard: 





a son. 

On the 28th, at St. James's Patace, the Honourable Mrs. Grey: 
a son. 

On the 28th, at Chesham-place, Sate Stine King : a son, 

On the 30th, at Gloucester-place, Hyde-park, the wife of 
Beaumont Hankey: a son. 

On the 30th, at Apley, near Ryde, Isle of Wight, the wife of 
Commander Colin Yorke Campbell, Royal Navy, now command. 
ing her Majesty’s ship Devastation : a daughter. 

On the Ist of December, the wife of the Reverend Samuel 
Clark, National Society’s Training College, Battersea: a son, 


MARRIAGES, 

On the 18th of August, at St. Thomas's Church, Mauritius, 
Captain Arthur Mansel Alexander Bowers, her Majesty's Thirtye 
seventh Regiment, A.D.C, to his Excellency the Governor, on 
son of the late Lieutenant-Colonel Bowers, her Majesty's 
Thirteenth Dragoons, to Frances, second daughter of Hugh 
Hunter, Esq., Lieutenant, Royal Navy. 

On the 25th of November, at Whitehaugh, Robert William 
Rickart Hepburn, of Rickarton, Esq., North Britain, to Helen 
Maria, second daughter of Lieutenant-Colonel James John 
Forbes Leith, of Whitehaugh, North Britain, and of his 
widow, Williamina Helen Stewart, and granddaughter of the 
late Lieutenant-Colonel James Stewart, of the Forty-second 
Royal Highlanders. 

On the 26th, at St. John’s Church, Richmond, George Scotland, 
jun., of the Middle Temple, Esq., barrister-at-law, to Philippa 
Augusta, eldest daughter of Henry Fuller, Esq., late attorney. 
general and member of council in the Island of ‘Trinidad. 

On the 26th, at St. Thomas's Chapel, Edinburgh, the Lord 
Gilbert Kennedy, to Margaret, eldest daughter of Sir David 
Baird, of Newbyth, Bart. 

On the 26th, at St. Saviour’s Church, St. Helier’s, Jersey, E. 
F. Tranchell, Esq., Ceylon Rifles, to Eliza Isabella, onl 
daughter of the late Major Blake, of the Forty-fifth Madras 
Native Infantry. 

On the 27th, at Lyndhurst, Hants, Georgiana Theophila, 
daughter of Rear-Admiral Dashwood, to Charles Spencer March 
Phillips, Feq. 

On the “7th, at Heddon-on-the-Wall, Northumberland, Hill 
Wallace, Esq., Bombay Horse Artillery, to Harriet Sophia Bur. 
goyne, youngest daughter of the late Captain Frederick William 
Burgoyne, Royal Navy. 

On the 27th, at Lyons-sur-Rhone, Captain Elie de Roquier 
Count de Viellefoy, Third Regiment of Cuirassiers, to Augusta 
F. Wynne Aubrey, fourth daughter of Lieutenant-Colonel Wynne 
Aubrey. 

On the 27th, at St. Michael’s Church, Pimlico, George, eldest 
son of George Atherley, Esq., of Southampton, to Ellen, youngest 
daughter of Arthur Frederick, Esq., of Chester-square, and niece 
of Colonel Lloyd Watkins,of Pennoyre, M.P., anc Lord-Lieutenant 
of the county of Brecon. 

On the 29th, at Dudley, Edward Kenealy, Esq, LL.D., of 
Gray’-inn, to Miss Nicklin, of Upper-green, Tipton, in the county 
of Stafford. 

On the 2nd of December, at Dunsby, the Reverend G. Carter, 
of Emmanuel! College, Cambridge, and of Saxby Rectory, Line 
colnshire, to Elizabeth, only daughter of T, M. Lawrence, Esq., 
of Dunsby-hall, Lincolnshire. 


DEATHS. 

On the 2nd of November, at Madrid, the Honourable Urania 
Caroline, widow of the late Honourable Lieutenant-General 
John Meade, and youngest daughter of the late Honourable 
Edward and Lady Arabella Ward. 

On the 22nd, at Carions Ashby, Northamptonshire, Dame 
Elizabeth Dryden, widow of the late Reverend Sir Henry Dry- 
den, Baronet. 

On the 24th, at Beverley, Rear-Admiral Henry Gage Morris, 
in the eighty-second year of his age. 

On the 24th, at the Deanery, Rothsay, Isle of Bute, Mary, 
wife of the Very Reverend Samuel Hood, Dean of Argyle and 
the Isle. 

On the 24th, at his residence, Quay-street, Manchester, aged 
seventy, Peter Clare, F.R.A.S., the istimate friend and compa 
nion of Dr, Dalton, and for many years Secretary, and afterwards 
one of the Vice-Presidents, of the Manchester Literary 
Philosophical Society. 

On the 25th, at Dover, Kent, the Honourable Sarah Newnham 
Collingwood, eldest daughter of the late Cuthbert Lord Colling- 
wood, and relict of the late George Lewis Newnham Colling- 
yes, Esq., of Hawkhurst, Kent, in the filty-ninth year 

er age. 

On the 26th, at his resid , at Wi , Surrey, Mr. 
William Winch, of the Inspector-Geneml of Inland Revenues 
Department, London. 

On the 27th, at Hastings, of decline, aged seventeen, Robert 
Horatio, second son of Robert M. Weamacott, Esq., late of the 
Fourth (King’s Own), and grandson of sir Richard estmacott. 

On the 27th, at Boulogne-sur-Mer, Fasil Montagu, Esq., Qc, 
in the eighty-second year of his age. 

On the 28th, at his —<" in Ol Burlington-street, John 
Durancé George, Eaq., aged thirty-siy. 

On the 29th, in the seventy-eighth year of hia age, the Reve- 
rend Arthur Onslow, rector of Craytord, Kent, and Merrow, 
Surrey. Z 

On the 29th, at the Terrace, Kensington, Elizabeth, relict of 
the late William Andrew Bond, Es¢., of Ashford, Kent: 

On the 30th, in the eighty-fourtt year of her age, at Sout 
wood, Highgate, Mrs. Judith Logman, the last surviving 
sister of the late Thomas Norton Longman, Esq., of Paternoster~ 
row, 
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TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 


Several letters have been received by our publisher complaining 
of the non-receipt of papers, or the non-arrival of the Leader, 
until Monday. We have made inquiry, and find that the errors 
have not arisen in our office. The Country Kdition of the 
Leader is published on Friday, and the Town Edition on the 
Saturday, and Subscribers should be careful to specify which 
edition they wish to receive. Complaints of irregularity should 
be made to the particular news-agent supplying the paper, and 
if any difficulty should occur again it will be set right on ap- 
plication direct to our office, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, 
London. 

In reply to inquiries we may state that the Office of the Friends 
of Italy is No. 10, Southampton-street, Strand. 


Communications should always be legibly written, and on one 
side of the paper only. If long, it increases the difficulty of 
finding space for them. 

Allletters for the Editor should be addressed to 10, Wellington- 
street, Strand, London. 





Pastacrigt. 





Saturpay, December 6, 


The news from Paris is so little satisfactory, that 
we cannot do better than present our readers with a 
selection of the various editorial summaries of the 
morning journals, and the telegraphic despatches 
which arrived yesterday, The Morning Chronicle of 
this day writes :— 

“Louis Napoleon maintains his position with his cha- 
racteristic courage and coolness; but the news of another 
day has not diminished its danger. He still seems to 
stand on the verge of a precipice, with his feet planted 
upon ground which, in some parts, is trembling under 
the pressure.” 


In the leading columns of the Post we find a para- 
graph framed in the following mild and dicriminating 
language. 

“ The struggle in Paris between Authority and violence 
has been fiercer, but not less decisive, than we antici- 

ted. That desperate spirit of insurrection which seems 
to recoil before no danger, and to shrink from attempting 
no impossibility, has received a terrible lesson from the 
vigorous, unhesitating, and well-directed power which it 
so madly defied. For two days the heavy boom of 
artillery, and the sharp rattle of the ¢iraidleurs have 
proclaimed to the capital how stern a sentence had been 

—how fearful a judgment was being executed— 
on what are significantly called the ‘ bad quarters.’”’ 

The Daily News has at 
about the revolution. 


“Never were the antagonist elements of brute force 


length written something 


and moral opinion more clearly and universally arrayed 
against other, than in the struggle which Lonis Napoleon 
has had the rasliness to enter upon. Each hour brings 
testimony of his bayonets prevailing iu the streets, and 
his cause being condemned and denounced by every man 


of sense and character; the citizens and the masses who 
were well inclined to side with him in his first quarrel 
with the Assembly, all turning the more fiercely ag 
him, since the seifish insolence and insane ravings of his 
ambition have been promulgated.” 


alnst 


The Times has all along just suspected the strict 
accuracy of the intelligenca received, and has liberally 
continued the scanty and disjointed supply. 


“The barricades first thrown up on Wednesday 
evening, were speedily carried by the soldiers; but 
the night was spent in further preparations for war. 
A large column of troops was silently moved along the 
Boulevard towards the Faubourg St. Antoine, and the 
positions between the Canal and the Porte St. Martin 
Were strongly occupied. Shots were occasionally fired 
from houses on the line of march, but these acts of 
hostility were instantly punished by the summary seizure 
or slaughter of the inhabitants. A permanent court- 
martial was sitting, by whose orders some, and we are 
told a large number, of the prisoners taken between 
the barricades were shot. Yet these operations and 
this rigour did not prevent the popular movement 
from increasing in extent and in violence. An 
immense body of troops, or rather an entire army, de- 
scribed to consist of 50,000 men, poured towards the 
Scene of action. Yet we find by the latest accounts that 
barricades had been raised as far to the west as the Rue 
Grange-Bateligre ; the upper Boulevards were continu- 
ally swept by charges of Lancers ; and the cannonade had 

ost reached the fashionable quarter just beyond the 
Rue Vivienne. It is, of course, impossible to answer 
or the accuracy of intelligence despatched under such 
Cireumstances; but, if these facts are correct, the 
Struggle has extended far beyond the limits of the Marais? 
and the Faubourgs, and the popular forces can hardly be 
confined to the revolutionary sections of those districts.” 


There is another reason why it is “ impossible to 
answer for the accuracy of the intelligence.” It is 
disclosed by the correspondent of the Post (Bona- 
partist organ)—decidedly an indiscreet, garrulous, 
youngman. He says, writing on Thursday :— 

“When I reached the Ministry of the Interior, whence 
all telegraphs are sent, the employés had just gone—I 
Was too late to send any despatch. I was not sorry ; for 
the minister would not have let me send anything alarm. 
tng, and I did not care to tell you that Paris was tranquil, 

I feared in but a few hours it would be far otherwise.” 


And as the same journal is deeply implicated in 
supporting the treachery of M. Bonaparte, a few more 








| an aceurate estimate. 


words from its talkative agent in Paris will be 
suggestive. 

“The President is resolved to do or die. The most 
energetic measures are being taken. This, for instance, 
I have just ascertained: ali the provincial journals are 
to be suspended. The Government intends to give the 
populace of Paris a terrible lesson, and, therefore, has 
not done much to prevent the commencement of 
hostilities, When fairly engaged, the army will do its 
best to punish the insurgents, and think what “ the 
best” of 100,000 men is.” 

Is this not spoliation, pillage, and disorder? The 
correspondent of the Morning Chronicle writing on 
Thursday, says:—“ In my letter of Monday I men- 
tioned that M. de Casabianca, the Minister of the 
Finances, had effected a loan of twenty-five millions 
of franes, on simple bons du trésor. Minister, 
on making this demand, alleged simply the want of 
money to make the necessary payments; and the 
Bank of France, suspecting nothing worse, replied 
that, if the Government intended to abolish the 
octroi duties, it could not consent to advance the 
money. Upon this, M. de Casabianca went to 
the Elysée, and returned with the answer that 
‘“‘for the moment the octroi duties were not to be 
meddled with. A loan of money being no very rare 
thing on the part of the French Government, this 
afiair passed at the time with the simple remark that 
the Treasury was hard-up, but it assumes a very 
different aspect now. Itnow appears that the money 
was borrowed for the purpose of carrying out the 
coup d'état, and it is said that the whole of it has got 
into the hands of the soldiery.” 

Last night we recived the following message by 
Electric Telegraph, without any signature to verify it 
as having been sent by our Paris correspondent :— 

“From Submarine Telegraph, Dover, to the Daily 
News, London. 

“ Dover, Fifty minutes past Nine, p.m., December & 
—The telegraphic communications with Paris have been 
much delayed, owing to the great pressure of business on 
account of the French Government. 

* Intelligence from Paris this evening states— 

“ All fear of further disturbance is at an end, and cir- 
culation completely reéstablished.”” 

This despatch appears also in the Times, 

A decree appears, ordering that the voting, open- 
ing on the 20th instant, be secret instead of public. 

‘Panis, Hight o’Clock p.m.—Insurrection in Paris 
completely subdued. The mode of voting—universal 
suffrage by secret ballot—has been favourably received. 
The troops are returning to their barracks. Paris is 
perfectly tranquil. The number of persons killed yes- 
terday is very considerable, but it is impossible to form 
The Government warns the pub- 
lic not to believe in the thousand false rumours that are 
flying about,” 


The persons in possession of the Government have 
published accounts stating, that the coup d’état has 
been received with immense satistaction in the pro- 
vinces. Yet rumour asserts that General Neumayer, 
the sworn friend of Changarnier, is advancing with 
four regiments, and that @astellane will not support 
the Government at Lyons. Unquestionably, there 
was a bloody struggle yesterday in the streets of 
Paris ; and although the pretorians of Louis Napo- 
leon may hold the metropolis for a time, the popular 
party must succeed in the end. 





The Essex, which ar: ived yesterday, brings Cape papers 
up to the 10th. Generally speaking, the news is of the 
usual character; it consists of small conflicts, cattle 
stealings, and promenades. ‘The reinforcements had 
arrived at King William’s Town. 

‘The recent intelligence from the Sovereignty is any- 
thing but of a satisfactory character. Bloem Fontein is 
represented as in a very precarious situation, and Major 
Warden has brought difficulties upon the country which 
he finds it no easy task to obviate or remove. 

By the South African Advertiser of the 15th of Octo- 
ber we learn that, on the 6th of the same month, the 
inhabitants of Cape Town assembled in public meeting, 
and agreed upon a protest to the effect that they had no 
confidence in the local Legislature, and considered their 
acts a defiance of public duty. They wished for the consti- 
tution of the 23rd of May, 1850, to be adopted in the colony 
as speedily as possible, If this were not done and ot 
measures passed, they should hold the Governor-Genera 
and the local Legislature responsible for any results ; 
and, further, they expressed their belief that the adoption 
of the course which they recommended, would have the 
effect of immediately restoring peace and order in the 
colony. The protest was signed by 750 inhabitants in 
Cape Town, 160 in Malmesbury, 640 in the Paarl district, 
70 in the Graaf district, and 35 in the Tulburgh district. 

The Sultan steamer reached Southampton yesterday. 
We learn that the ports of Sallee and Rabat have been 
bombarded and nearly destroyed by the French Admiral, 
and Tangier was threatened with, and probably has by 
this time suffered, a similar fate. 





By the mails which arrived on pig with papers 
dated 23rd ultimo, we learn that a terrible catastrophe 
occurred at one of the ward schools at New York, by 
whieh upwards of forty children were killed and about 
fifty wounded. It appears that, during an alarm caused 
id the fainting of one of the hers, the children, about 
1800 in number, hearing a cry for water, apprehended 
that a fire had broken out, and made a rush for the 





| Stairs, which gave way and precipitated the unfortunate 


children to the bottom. 
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Public Afairs. 
There is nothing so revolutionary, because there 1s 
no’ so unnatural and con ve, as the strain to 
keep things fixed when al! the world is by the very law of 
its creation in eternal progress.—Dr. ARNOLD, 











THE CATILINE OF THE LOWER EMPIRE. 


ALEA sacta EST. The die is cast, and on the 
hazard of that die is thrown the peace of France, 
the freedom of Europe, the progress of we: ° 
The long lie is now complete, and the Era of 

Cesars is inaugurated at last, by perjury as foul and 
treason as contemptible as the gang of heartless 
swindlers into whose hands the destinies of a 
glorious nation have fallen. The Era of the Cesars 
is ushered in by the violence of midnight ne 
let loose by the debauched and hungry gamblers 
who for three years have swarmed in the ante- 
chambers of the Elysée and preyed on the vitals 
of France. It is well that the civilized world 
should learn to what a traitorous and ignoble 
usurpation France has succumbed, if, indeed, she 
has succumbed. It is not three years since M. 
Louis Napoleon, in the face of the Constituent 
Assembly, representing ten millions of free electors, 





| of Priests and Cardinals, to do the dirty work 


| Swore before God and man to observe faithfully the 
| Constitution and the laws. On the 10th of De- 
| cember, ’48, the Chief of the Executive laid down 
his powers before the majesty of the national will. 
| Five millions of votes had carried to power the man 
| whose name had obscured from his country’s ge 
, the miserable conspirator of Strasburg and Bou- 
|logne. General Cavaignac even anticipated the 
moment of resignation, and by that one act of 
| dignity and self-sacrifice atoned, in some degree at 
| least, for the iniquities of a brief and sanguinary 
| Dictatorship. Nothing in his career of power be- 
| came him like the leaving of it. So noble an 
| abdication would have pardoned even more fla- 
grant tyranny. M. Louis Napoleon =, 4 have 
been carried to power partly by the brutish 
‘ignorance of peasants driven like sheep to the 
| poll to vote (as many of them did) for the 
|return of the Emperor, who was not dead, 
| to their belief. But it was the faults of his prede- 
| cessor, and the written opinions and promises of 
the Prisoner of Ham, the professions of a leap 
| and earnest social faith, of compassion for 
| people’s sufferings, of an ambition to amend their 
lot by a new organization of labour, that made the 
| masses, failing in heart and hope, stamp their hearts 
_ on their bulletins, and name a name associated with 
| patriotic glories and patriotic misfortunes. 

M. Louis Napoleon was elected President of the 
| French Republic. What has he done in these three 
| years past to fulfil his promises to ameliorate the 
social condition of the People, to organize labour, 
to encourage association, to respond to the hopes 
of the Revolution, which restored him to his 
country and to a life of activity? What are the 
fruits of his tenure of power? He has handed 
over the national dignity abroad to the — 


d ism; he is the avowed f 
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obscurantist terrorism; he 
cracies of Vienna and St. Petersburg 
oppressed Peoples; for a riband or a star he 
the past traditions of the French Dem > 
abjures the Republic; he sends ships to assist 
Nero of Naples, and troops to restore the Pi 
He is in all places and at every moment the manm- 
kin of monarchies, whose favour he craves and 
whose pomp he apes. And athome? Every form 
of freedom ome apogee bn oo of the Revolue 
tion suppressed ; the whole country bound in a 
network of police spies and gendarmes ; thought, 
speech, writing, male a crime, when not a servitude, 
M. Louis Napoleon has been all his life a con- 
spirator and nothing more; he will die as he has 
lived, a conspirator against law and liberty. If he 
ever b: a thought in behalf of liberty, it was 
like all his acts a miserable falsehood. If he once 
followed a liberating army, Heaven knows! he has 
since more than atoned for the youthful folly b 
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“Necessity and Public Safety, by suspending jour- 
‘ * t had been avoided. If the majority of the 
a tituent had not for their own purposes urged 


tempt,’ fatal example had been spared ! 
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the degrading treacheries of his oo yn. 
Italy is no more his debtor, except for bonds and 
death. When he attem to"seduce the army 
from their allegiance at burg, was it to serve 
his country’s liberty and glory? When he let loose 
the tame eagles at Boulogne, was he fired with 
patriotic inspirations? Or was he not rather the 
mountebank of a name, a mere cutpurse adventurer, 
bankrupt in all but an inexhaustible exchequer of 
perjury, on paper, payable at some distant date ! 
When the Republic was proclaimed in February, 
he rushed to offer his services to the Provisional 
Government: andwhen his patriotism was dispensed 
with, he returned to London to foment and to 
organize a conspiracy of which we have only now 
reached the dénouement. It is certain that a 
Bonapartist plot was sowing the seeds of discontent 
and disaffection in May and June of that year: it 
was traceable in the attack on the Assembly of the 
15th of May (which he was afterwards to complete), 
and in the terrible days of June, which he was to 
renew and to exceed. Before the insurrection 
of June all who were in Paris may remember the 
Bonapartist agitation that prevailed : there had been 
even a skirmish at the gates of the Constituent when 
Lamartine denounced the plotters; and the streets 
of the capital were deluged with Bonapartist 
emblems. Many of his infamous adherents were 
in Paris at the time; but the threads of the con- 
spiracy were held at London and Richmond. From 
June to December he conspired incessantly against 
the established powers. He has only now thrown 
off the nfask to appear once more in his true cha- 
racter of a debauched conspirator, surrounded by 
accomplices only less desperate and abandoned 
than himself. ee is it that, ever since he has 
obtained the Presidency, France has been kept in 
perpetual apprehension of a coup d’état? Have 
not all his addresses at Dijon, Chalons, Tours, to 
his last appearance in the Circus, been those of a 
conspirator hostile to the Institutions he had sworn 
to protect? Has not the National Assembly been 
ever on the defensive? Has not civil war been 
ever trembling in the balance, and the sword of 
usurpation for ever suspended over the heads of 





peaceful citizens? With “peace” and “ order” 
and “tranquillity” always on his lips, hes he not 
troubled the Legislature from day to day by | 
seditious appeals to the violence of military chiefs, 
to be explained away, forsooth! by stammering | 
Ministerial accomplices? We do not excuse: we 
scarcely know how to regret the Assembly,—the 
insulted, betrayed, abandoned Assembly. It is | 
hard that the crimes and errors of the majority 

should have destroyed the Tribune from which so 

many eloquent voices have so often appealed 

to the sympathies of free Europe against the | 
complicities of the liberticide reaction; it is | 
grievous to think that not only the Press is | 
extinct, but that the National Tribune is dumb. | 
But we carinot shut our eyes to the damning fact 
that the Assembly was already lost in character; | 
dead to the People’s heart, impotent for all but 

obstruction, vacillating, contemptible: it was iden- | 
tified with increased taxation, with enormous | 
budgets, with every anti-popular and anti-national 
measure. It was not until the President had aban- 
doned the law which he himself had presented, 
proposed, and promulgated, mutilating the suffrage 
and undermining the basis of the national will, 
that the Two Powers became irreconcileable. All 
the popularity the one gained was lost by the other 
of the contending powers: and representative Go- 
vernment itself is the victim of an unholy alliance 
and of a fatal disruption. The majority in their 
blind hatred of the Republic, refused to maintain 
the inviolability of representatives outraged in the 
persons of the Opposition. It was blind to the 
principle of reciprocal danger and mutual protec- 
tion. It preferred to be depopularized by the very 
instrument of its reactionary legislation; and the 
consequence is desertion in the hour of peril by 
the People it had sacrificed and betrayed. What a 
Nemesis there is in Political history ! 

Mark the faults committed since February, *48 ! 
If Lamartine had not exalted the importance of 
M. L. Napoleon, and made a martyr of a pretender, 
he would have taken his place in the Constituent 
as a simple citizen, where he would soon have been 
reduced to insignificance. 

If Cavaignac had not abused the doctrine of State 





d maintaining the state of siege, a most fatal 


i tion, and brought that peers a into con- 





| ditions of the bon plaisi 


If the majority of the Legislature had been more 
susceptible of the rights of the Opposition, if 
they had brought forward liberal and popular mea- 
sures, if they had given up compression, this 
terrible explosion had been averted. 

As it is, no warning has been spared them; but 
they have had the courage to insult, and not to 
strike. 

Distracted by Royalist intrigues, they have been 
at Wiesbaden, or “at Frohsdorf, or at Claremont, 
when Louis Napoleon was at Satory. They were 
aiming at a White Dictatorship; a Monk for the 
resuscitation ef antediluvian thrones; and their 
reward is to be a Bastard Empire, based on a sur- 
reptitious popularity, a usurpation strengthened by 
a — return to popular principles, 

ut has France indeed fallen so low as to sub- 
mit to the domination of outlaws and _bri- 
gands? Are the traditions of sixty years of strug- 
gles and the conquests of three revolutions to be 
effaced by the stroke of a perjured robber’s pen? 
Is the man who casts all law to the winds to be 
suffered to attitudinize before Europe as the Sa- 
viour of Order and Society? Will the People 
forget the injuries, the disappointments, and the 
humiliations of France since December *48? 
Will they forget that the last act of this President 
was to consign to a desolate and deadly island, at 
four thousand leagues from home and country, and 
in the depth of winter to send, chained, tortured, 
and exposed to the rigours of the season, to their 
port of embarkation three political conspirators ! 
whose crime was to have served what they deemed 
the People’s cause, at least as faithfully, as dis- 
interestedly, as M. L. N. Bonaparte. 

We conjure all who love peace, law, and order, 
to consider whether it is not the most frightful of 
anarchies that this miscreant has set up in the 
place of institutions, imperfect perhaps, but regular 
and moderate? It is the most brutal and savage 
of anarchies ; the anarchy of the sabre and the 
musket; the anarchy of force, destitute of all 
moral sanction ; the anarchy of drunken Pretorians; 
the anarchy of the Lower Empire. For it is to the 
‘Lower Empire ” in its most degrading and ‘detest- 
able sense that France is condemned. 

It is this spurious Catiline, this incendiary 
spendthrift, who, after condemning monarchical 
hallucinations and ‘ demagogical ideas,” rends 
his country asunder in the throes of civil war, in 
order that out of a Chaos of ruins and miseries he 
may raise a gilded pedestal for an_ insatiate 
ambition. Ambition, do we say? Rather—Spolia- 
tion. 

‘The debauchery, without the grace and wit of the 
Regence, the servitude without the genius and 
glory of the Empire, a without the tra- 

such is to be the inhe- 
ritance of the land of noble instincts, cf chivalrous 
impulses, of honour ! France is to change her place 
in History—to be dragged at the heels of we 
know not what sanguinary despotism. No! it 
will not be. Five hundred thousand bayonets are 
powerless to achieve the ignominy. Louis Napoleon 
may parody the 18th of Brumaire, he may parody 
the perjuries of crowns; but the People (whose 
blood already, as we write, cries out for vengeance 
—the blood of men slaughtered in the defence of 
law) will point the way to the prison of his adop- 
tion—Noukahiva. ‘The comparison and the con- 
trast of the Uncle and the Nephew will be complete. 
But the ocean that moans around Noukahiva may 
even prove a more incorruptible gaoler than the 
rock of St. Helena. 


THE MANCHESTER FINALITY REFORM 
BILL. 


 MancHESTER” has declared itself incompetent 
to the occasion. We beg pardon of that respecta- 
ble town for using its name; but we do so in a 
conventional, semi-official way, meaning by “ Man- 
chester” those quondam leaders of the Anti-Corn- 
Law League, who have adopted the name for 
themselves. Reform Bills being in fashion, they 
determined to manufacture one of their own pattern. 
They foreshadowed it in a local paper, but were 
laughed out of the first notion. They have now 
produced their matured plan. Its staple is a fran- 
chise based on the mere fact of being rated to the 
oor, with a forty-shilling freehold, copyhold, or 
easehold franchise. 

It is something like the scheme of the Parlia- 
mentary Reform Association, only that the main 
point is expressed in vaguer language. It is not 


absolutely bad in itself; but look at its political 
relations. We regard it as simply an attempt to 
open a rival shop. But why ? 


ossibly out of 








ta: a 
mere competition. More probably for an ulterior 
object. Let us suppose a case. The National 
Parliamen Reform Association has a certain 
plan before the country, and it is understood that 
the Association is not prepared to compromise 
plan, Now,some Manchester diplomatist may by 
ambitious of making a market out of that 
but he cannot obtain possession of it. A counter. 
feit is forged, as like the original as possible ; wit) 
that false Florimel as many o ‘the faithful as cay 
be deluded are to be drawn off and then the falg 
measure and the deluded followers will probab 
be sold in a Whig compromise. On this h 
thesis, with ground thus prepared beforehan 
Lord John could determine exactly what he would 
concede ; fixing that as the middle term, he would 
then only have to make his outward proposal e 
as much smaller as the “ Manchester” plan is larger 
and the compromise would give precisely the result 
forecalculated. No problem in practical geometry 
could be more beautifully neat. 

“Sic transit gloria.” The Radicals were the 
dreadful go-ahead tribe of their day; the Tories 
the Radicals, having accomplished their destiny in 
the Reform Bill, have become the effective Conger. 
vatives Of our day. The Free Traders, called by 
Peel to the Walhalla of departed heroes, are now 
but living gravestones proclaiming their own yir. 
tues when alive; and this Manchester scene is their 
political death. They did not perceive what was 
going on amongst themselves. They did not detect 
the Manchester Gorgey. It certainly was not Mr, 
Edward Baines, of Leeds, who most openly and 
naively deprecated the fargoing of the project, be. 
cause it would create a feeling hostile to Lord John’s 
scheme when that should come out in contrast! 
Mr. Bright proposes the plan as one to settle 
organic questions once for all: he is “ Finality 
John” the Second! 


It would be idle to discuss the details of a scheme 
which has no substantive position, but is a mere 
piracy from the Parliamentary Reform project, “with 
a difference.” Otherwise one might ask how it 
will apply to Scotland? No doubt, it would be 
“very easy” to make a separate bill for Scotland; 
but then what becomes of your perfect and final 
comprehensiveness ? 

There was indeed one move open to “Man 
chester,” which would have made it stili the leauer 
of the country—to go for the enfranchisement of 
the whole People. But Manchester has lost the 
lead—has left the post vacant. 





JEWISH RIGHTS AND OFFICAL WRONGS, 


Oarus and oath-taking are amonst the respectabi- 
lities of our island. Unquestionably they are 
matters of great importance, involving vast ques 
tions of polity, and striking their roots deeply into 
human nature itself. Not lightly, nor with ins 
dignant hands, should oaths be altered or plucked 
up. The substance of an oath and the fashion of 
it belong to the sacred formule of a nation, and 
may not be touched without great and reverent 
consideration. But even an oath, a set form of 
binding the soul, may grow old, become an ob- 
struction and a nuisance in the public ways of life, 
and demand swift removal; and this is precisely 
the case with that oath which is held to exclude 
Jews from seats in Parliament. 

On the mere question of policy, the public has 
lung made up its mind, and found, for once at 
least, that justice and policy coincide. The public 
have decided it to be both fit and just that Jews 
should be admitted to Parliamentary dignities; 
and the Lower House, led on by the First Minister, 
has backed the opinion of the public. But the 
Upper House, ignoring the decision of the public, 
has refused its concurrence, and in the Lower 
House a majority, brandishing certain offensive 
words in the face of the Hebrew members, 8 
which are held to be the sanction of a useless oath, 
has effectually excluded them from the legislative 
precincts. : 

The proceedings in July last will be fresh in 
the memory of all our readers. Mr. Alderman 
Salomons, with modest persistance and civil cour 
age, took his seat, spoke, and voted, without 
having uttered the obnoxious words, “ On the true 
faith of a Christian.” For doing this he is held 
liable to heavy fines and very severe civil penalties; 
and to recover those fines and inflict those 
two notices of action were served upon him soona 
the famous proceedings at the close of the session. 
One of those actions will be tried next week. 
course, if this action be decided in favour of the 
defendant, Mr. Alderman Salomons and 
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Rothschild will be entitled to take their seats in the 
ensuing session, without the consent of the Peers. 

But what now is the position of Mr. Salomons? 
He has taken his seat, spoken, and voted, in the 
House of Commons, without having taken the 
oath of Abjuration in the form prescribed by the 
statute for Members of Parliament ; that is, having 
expressed his willingness to take the oath, omitting 
the words, “on the truth faith of a Christian,” 
because those words were not binding on his con- 
science, he acted within the House as if he had 
taken the oath in the alleged proper form. Now, 
any one who presumes to act as a Member of Par- 
Jiament, without taking the oath, thereby renders 
himself liable, not to lose his seat, that is the 

alty for refusing the oaths of allegiance and 
supremacy, but to heavy venalties and the loss of 
civil rights. So that a Jew, who cannot swear 
on the true faith of a Christian,” retains the trust 

din him by his constituents, but dares not 

orm the duties of that trust in his place in 

jament. ‘That is the position of Mr. Salomons 

at the present moment, as decided by the majority 
of the Commons with the Premier at their head. 

Be it clearly understood, that the exclusion of the 
Jews from Parliament is an accidental, not an in- 
tentional, exclusion. The oath of Abjuration, at the 
tail of which come the obstructive words, was 
levelled solely against the Jacobites ; and not only 
this, but the oath is actually out of date, as it abjures 
the descendants of the Stuarts, no descendants of 
the Stuarts being in existence ! 

But apart from the exclusion being accidental, 
irrespective cf the oath being ridicuously out of 
date,—facts cogent enough from a common sense 
point of view, but not quite so forcible from a legal 

int of view,—there is another circumstance con- 
nected with this oath which is legally relevant and 
veighty. By the 9 and 10 Victoria, cap. 59, Jews 
ze admitted to all the civil and political rights 
Yhich pertain to her Majesty’s subjects dissenting 
fmm the Church of England; and by a previous 
ac it was enacted that the words “ on the true faith 
ofa Christian ” might be omitted from the declara- 
tiog to be made by Jews upon taking civil offices. 
Notonly this, but the 1 and 2 Victoria, “‘ An Act to 
remye Doubts as to the Validity of Certain Oaths,” 
positvely enacts that upon “ any occasion” the 
oath » be administered shall be administered “in 
such form and with such ceremonies” as the 
sweare “ shall declare to be binding.” 

Obvously the essence of an oath docs not lie in 
any satetion, but in fAat sanction which is binding 
on the onscience of the swearer, and no other. 

And snce, by statute, Jews are allowed to declare 
in their cyn manner, since they find no difficulty 
in taking he oaths of allegiance and supremacy, it 
becomes aserious question whether the House of 
Commons did not, last session, arrogate to itself 


‘unjust and unwarrantable power in excluding two 


Jewish menhers from the beneficial operation of 
the enablin; acts above cited. Why make an 
exception tothe 1 and 2 Victoria, in respect of 
parliamentaryoaths? Is there statute warrant for 
it? Surely tle want of a precedent cannot be urged, 
since there cold be no precedent in a case which 
Was Sut generis 

Thus then stnds the question as we understand 
it, the Jewish Members willing and anxious to 
fulfil the trust eposed in them by their respective 
constituencies, and the House of Commons 
obstructing them by a special vote. The Hebrew 
members being pepared to take the ridiculous oath, 
actually in the “‘ frm prescribed by law for Jews,” 
that is, without th: words “ on the true faith of a 
Christian,” and a notley majority persisting in the 
assertion of the illegality of an oath so administered. 
We need say nothing of the injustice inflicted on 
our Jewish fellow subjects—that is too glaring. 

e Jews have shown, on many occasions, that 
they were thorough Englishmen in political feeling, 
and Englishmen generally are waiting to hail their 
victory over the obstructions offered by the pre- 
judices of an Inglis, or the hollowhearted support 
of a Russell. 


A RAILWAY TOURNAMENT. 
We wonder the railway directors did not think of 
it before—the no:ion is so very capital, surpassing 
mM originality ball-fighting and pugilism, duels 
and wrestling. The notion—what notion? Rail- 
way jousts, dear reader, with th® public admitted 
at so much per heal to defray expenses, wear and 
tear, loss of life, fracture of limb, &c. &c.; all 
which articles can be paid for in money damages, 
Properly assessed. Ali you require is a reckless 





ctory, daring engineers, inflexible stokers, a | increasing source of revenue, 





uarrel between rival lines for territory, and, ! 
the thing is done. Your joust comes off, with 
the public expectant and adspectant. Your 
engines guarding up and down line, engine pitted 
against engine, charge up to the very buffers, salute 
and retire—the interesting public and the public 
authorities calmly or feverishly looking on. All 
this sounds like a romance. So far not one of our 
readers will believe the story. Nevertheless, sub- 
stantially it is true; we did not invent it, the facts, 
“matter of history,” lie before us in black and 
white. Here they are. 

Most people have heard of the war between the 
potentates who rule in the West and their contem- 
porary sovereigns in the North West. Also the 
public is not quite forgetful that there is a railway 
in the Stour Valley, now leased to the North 
Western Company. It happens, however, that the 
Shrewsbury and Birmingham Company have an 
interest in this line, contingent, we are told, upon 
their not amalgamating with the Great Western. 
Lately, however, the Shrewsbury men have agreed 
to amalgamate with the Great ‘Weeura, and, con- 
sequently, they are ipso facto held to be excluded 
from the Stour Valley line. But by some ingeni- 
ous argument about amalgamation not being 
amalgamation in their case, they contend that their 
running powers are still in force, and, what is 
more, that they will make use of them. 

Last week it was announced by the North- 
Western that the line to Birmingham would be 
opened; but in consequence of a threat from the 
Shrewsbury authorities, that they should run “ in- 
dependent trains” on the same line, the North- 
Western directors thought it prudent to postpone 
the opening of the line. On Sunday it was ascer- 
tained that all was prepared for carrying out the 
threat: and by Monday morning two engines be- 
longing to the North-Western occupied the lines 
at Wolverhampton, and the station was held by the 
officers and police of the company. Meanwhile the 
forces of the Shrewsbury party were held in readi- 
ness, and an official placard issued, stating that they 
intepded to run on the line, and that if the North- 
W@erns did not remove their engines, the Shrews- 
bury brigade “‘ would do it for them.”” Whereupon 
application was made to the Mayor of Wolver- 
hampton, and he, accompanied by a body of Police, 
arrived on the field of battle. A shousand people 
were now assembled, and they beheld an astounding 
sight. ‘The engines of the Shrewsbury party moved 
up to the attack, which the engines of the North- 
Western awaited with great firmness. Slowly came 
the attacking engines, until they touched the buffers 
of their opponents; and then, finding that the 
North-Westerners would not recede, after much 
blustering they retreated, and so ended the stupid 
campaign. 

‘This is atrue story. Harmless as the encounter 
was, it might not have been so: a trifling loss of 
temper, and the rival engines would have been 
dashed against each other, perhaps causing, cer- 
tainly hazarding, death. What can we think of 
directors who permit, of a Mayor who beholds, 
such a spectacle? It is all the more reprehensible 
as it borders on the ludicrous. Boys blowing at a 
semi-lighted fusee, intended to fire a train of gun- 
powder, or fencing with naked swords, or playing 
at hop-scotch on a railway, are not brilliant ex- 
amples for sagacious railway directors. The fusee 
may fail, the swords may do no damage, the train 
may not pass till the gameis over; but most likely 
the reverse in each instance will take place. So in 
this railway joust, it might have happened with 
trains of passengers as well as single engines. 
Surely a stop should be put to pranks like these, 
which smack so much of the genius of the school- 
yard. . 





PROGRESS OF ASSURANCE, 
REDEMPTION OF LAND—APPLICATION OF CAPITAL, 


“Tne worst of all rebellions,” says Lord Bacon, 
“is the rebellion of the stomach.” If the Irish 
were not in the slough of despond, they would be 
rebellious. ‘They have no hope of their country. 
They lie moodily waiting for a crisis or + their 
native land for a more promising clime. It is not 
desirable to depopulate that country. Justice to 
Ireland will not be rendered by the eviction of her 
sons. But what are we todo? If they remain in 
their present condition, while they have strength 
they will rebel ; when exhausted in spirit, they will 
come upon the poor’s rate: to an Irish Jand- 
holder, a bitter alternative. The only way of 
maintaining peace in Ireland is to provide employ- 
ment for the people, thereby producing an ever 
“The want of 


capital,” says Sir Robert Kane, “ has been the bug- 
bear of Irish enterprise for many years, England 
has capital, Ireland has not; therefore 
is rich and industrious, and Ireland is ae Bay 
idle.” To the state of property in Ireland, > 
must we attribute much of its present condition. Im- 
mense unwieldly estates, entailed, heavily mortgaged, 
and otherwise encumbered, the owner not 
an absentee, but unable to expend anything in the 
improvement of his property : the land cut up into 
minute subdivisions, held by a tenantry who have 
no inducement, if they had the power, to improve 
a property of which they have no certain tenure: a 
large cottier population, heretofore living on 
potatoes, the produce of their own gardens, now 
without employment or any means of su 
Such is the present condition of Ireland. It is 
confessedly daily getting worse. Yet up to this 
moment not only is nothing done to grapple with 
the evil, but people only one degree from starvation 
are called upon to pay for the bread which but 
lately rescued them from death. 

us will it ever be until organization takes 
place of the galvanic relief hitherto afforded. 
They who subsist on charity are ever at the 
point of death. It is an unhealthy condition, 
which saps the energies and leads to destruction. 
Concert and codperation, the association of labour 
with intelligence, are what will avail in Ireland. 
Millions of capital have been advanced and spent 
in reckless disorganization, and now that the 
people have nothing to show for them these mil- 
lions are suddenly recalled. 

What might not have been effected if the money 
had been properly spent? There is land lying idle 
which reclaimed would give employment and food. 
Mr. Jobn Stuart Mill in his Political Economy 
observes :— 

“ The detailed estimate of an irrefragable authority, 
Mr, Griffith, annexed to the report otf Lord Devon's 
commission shows nearly a million and a half of 
acres reclaimable for the spade or plough, some of 
them with the promise of great fertility ; and about 
two millions and a half more reclaimable as pasture : 
the greater part being in most convenient proximity 
to the principal masses of destitute population. The 
one million and a half of arable land would furnish 
properties averaging five acres each to three hundred 





thousand persons, which at the rate of five persons 
to a family answer to a population of one million and 
|a half. Suppose such a number drafted off to a state 
of independence and comfort, together with any 
| moderate additional relief of emigration, and the in- 
| troduction of English capital and farming over the 
| remaining surface of Ireland would cease to be chi- 
merical,”’ 
| Wehave facts and proofs of the soundness of 
| this hypothesis. Mr. Stuart French, of Monaghan, 
| has reclaimed 300 acres of mountain land in four 
| years, and raised its value from 2s, to 35s. an acre ; 
| the entire cost of reclamation being repaid by the 
| crops in three years. Mr. Reade, of Wood-park, 
| County Galway, reclaimed 500 acres of moorland 
/ and mountain ; the cost was repaid by the crop of 
|the second year, and the land formerly worth 
2s. 6d. an acre now pays 20s. per acre annually, 
Mr. Coulthurst, in County Cork, reclaimed a bog 
farm for which the tenants could not pay 4s. an 
acre. The expense was repaid before the fifth year, 
and the land is now rated, at the poor law valuation, 
at £4 per acre. Sir Charles Sligh, Baronet, located 
the surplus population of his estate in Donegal, 
on the waste lands, and assisted the poor farmers 
to cultivate them. He gave up his rents for two 
years ; and permanent employment has been found 
for six times as many persons as the land could 
formerly support, and its produce has been multi- 
lied tenfold. The Irish Waste Land Improvement 
Society also, on a limited outlay of £1658, has re- 
ceived 10 per cent. interest. 

The capabilities of the land of Ireland are here 
apparerit, and by giving the Irish people the oppor- 
tunity of becoming small proprietors they would, 
as De Beaumont observes, “clear at one bound 
the space which separates a prosperous lot from the 
most wretched condition. So long as the Irishman 
will ve merely a tenant, you will find him indolent 
and wretched.” ‘The question is, how to get rid of 
the present state of things and enable an almost 
bankrupt man to become the possessor of a farm. 

Freehold assurance, which is an elaboration of 
the life assurance principle, has been proposed by 
William Bridges, the actuary, as a means of im- 
proving the condition of Ireland. Mr. Bridges 
suggests that Government should issue £50,000,000 
sterling in land gcrip to certain commissioners, on 
a first mortgage of all the lands of Ireland, and 
redeemable in twenty years, bearing four per cent. 
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interest until redeemed. This sum, it is proposed, 
should be advanced by instalments to capitalists, 
landlords, and public companies, an equal amount of 
capital being in each casesubscribed by the recipients. 
These sums to be invested, subject to the inspection 
of such commissioners, in the adaptation of waste 
lands to productive settlement—in the completion 
of absolutely necessary railway and road communi- 
cations—the improvement of lands already under 
imperfect tillage—the construction of cheap cot- 

es—the encouragement and improvement of the 
fisheries—the formation of harbours and break- 
waters, and other useful and remunerative pur- 
poses. The companies or other borrowers to divide 
the lands so prepared, and to assign them in free- 
hold to farmers of good character in consideration 
of payment by instalments. 

It is at this point that Mr. Bridges avails him- 
self of the beautiful principle of life assurance by 
a system which he terms “ Freehold Assurance,” 
and which, according to Arthur Scratchley*, may 
be applied to colonization generally. On this prin- 
ciple the allotments would be disposed of by con- 
veying the fee simple to chosen persons—who 
would at once enter upon and profitably cultivate 
the same—subject to a terminable rent charge, a 
part of which would consist of the capital ex- 
pended, and would be a rent such as is usually 
paid for the hire of land; while the remainder 
would consist of the premiums paid by the allottees 
on the ordinary principles of life assurance to 
secure for each the payment at his death of a sum 
equal to the estimated value of his particular allot- 
ment. On the death of one ot these original 
allottees the sum assured would not be paid to his 
representatives, but in lieu thereof they would be- 
come possessors of an unencumbered Freehold 
Estate. The payment of the annual rent charge to 
the company during the life of the first occupier 
would be secured by a mortgage on the property. 

“This scheme,” says Mr. Scratchley, “is peculiarly 
fitted for the amelioration of the present condition 
of Ireland, as in that country extensive tracts of 
land might be purchased at so low a rate that if 
they were adapted to the proposed purpose with 
proper skill and economy, the rent charge, estimated 
as above, need not greatly exceed the sum which, 
under the present system of landlord and tenant, is 
frequently paid as rent alone for even temporary 
occupation; while it would at the same time be 
sufficient to realize a large interest for the capital 
originally expended.” 

The plan offers a means of bringing about a 
complete change in the social condition of Ireland. 
lt would create a body of independent yeomen 
possessed of the strongest inducements toindustry : 
namely, that the fruits of their exertion would be all 
their own; while, from the concentration of the 
care and diligence of each farmer on a limited 
acreage, the land would be brought into a high and 
profitable state of cultivation. 


POLITICAL LETTERS. 
I. Enaitanp not DowNiNG-sTREET. 
To A A. 





December 4, 1851. 
Most Exce.Ltent Frienp,—I break through 
the impersonal once more, to deal the more directly 
with affairs that suffer on ail hands from the want 
of dealing with them directly. Let us see how the 
Peoples are fooled. 

The revolution of the Prince-President has not 
been without its effect in this country. It is gene- 
rally understood, with something more than proba- 
bility, that there was to have been a Ministerial 
crisis in London on Wednesday—that, tolerated no 
longer by the Grey section of the Cabinet, Lord 
Palmerston was to have “ gone out,” by resignation 
or otherwise ; but that in the face of events it had 
been decided not to expose the country to the con- 
sequences of a Ministerial crisis; and so Lord 
Palmerston was suffered to remain. 

Think of the Whig Cabinet without Pa!merston ! 

I only wonder that he consented to remain. It 
is also said, conjecturally, that if he had departed, 
the fact might have led to the break up of the 
whole Cabinet, and a general resignation. Possibly ; 
but what then? According to these rumours 
“ Ministerial crisis” in Downing-street has been 
superseded by revolution in Paris. But the public 
has not yet learned the whole of the machinations 
of which accidents give us glimpses. The designs 
of the Prince-President were evidently known in 
London, though nof to the French refugees. It is 





* Industrial Investment and Emigration. By Arthur 
Seratchley, M.A., Actuary to the Western Life Assurance 
Society. London: J. W. Parker. 





well known that the Prince-President counts on the 
support of Austria and Russia; and has not Russia 
any means of communicating with London? The 
French people has been taken by surprise, in a 
manner the most insulting to its sagacity and will 
of action ; and we see it before our eyes undergoing 
the mixed process of cajolery and dragooning. 
But is the English people a jot clearer as to the 
way in which its interests are disposed -of, its re- 
sources used against itself, its money and arms 
_ at the disposal of the diplomatic craft and 

ussia; the Prince-President being the protégé of 
Russia? 

It is wonderful to see how peoples consent to 
be gulled, because they will not insist on the only 
certain means to be secured against it—open go- 
vernment. The Prussians are peering into the 
speech of their King, like the wise men of Gotham 
looking through a millstone, to see what is meant by 
the extraordinary and total omission of all allusion 
to foreign affairs: poor Frederick William, who 
does not always know his own mind, has held his 
tongue, and the people feel that there is a wonderful 
and formidable force in that dreadful silence. It 
only means, indeed, that he will arrange all 
those things according to his own will,—and the 
millions of Prussians can’t help it. But are we in 
England any better off? Assuredly not. If we do 
not all of us see the way in which our Government 
uses our means to maintain Despotism abroad, ex- 
clusive legislation, standing armies and huge taxa- 
tion at home, it is because some of us suffer our- 
selves to be gulled and befooled by the great 
many-headed Humbug in Downing-street. The 
thing is plain enough, if you only look for it. We 
consent to be put off with promises and assurances, 
and permit a set of men, who give us little else, to 
arrange our affairs in secret. Thus we are cheated 
of everything we covet at home, abroad, and in the 
colonies—of everything, from sanitary reform, to a 
real alliance with friendly nations, and justice for 
Cape Colonists, Australians, Canadians, and West 
Indians. 

Take the case of alliance. There are sqgpral 
nations now manifesting the most earnest Tire 
for practical alliance with England. Agricultural 
Hungary desires a peaceful intercourse with manu- 
facturing England, but is barred by that Austria 
with whom her Majesty is “at peace.”” Italians are 
transmitting repeated tokens of gratitude for Eng- 
lish sympathy ; but we are “ at peace” with their 
destroyer? Cuba is not off the cards yet. We know 
that it would be impossible to contravene what we 
have said as to the fact that “ England” has not 
been committed to the hostile position falsely as- 
serted by Louis Napoleon; but “ England” has 
been exchanging courtesies with Spain, and has 
obtained a rather exclusive pardon of certain Eng- 
lish accomplices in the Cuban invasion; and Spain 
says that she intends to maintain Cuba. She cannot. 
Cuba belongs geographically to the possessors of 
the Mississippi. ‘That vast river is the artery of a 
valley still vaster, which will develope the highest 
political life of the great Republic; and the Ameri- 
cans will not long tolerate the possession of Cuba 
by an alien power. ‘“ England,” however, is “ at 
peace” with Spain; and Louis Napoleon, though 
he recounted falsely, may have prophesied truly. 

England, the true England, has no interest in 
the retention of Cuba by Spain, so long as it does 
not fail into the hands of a hostile power, which 
would embroil us with our countrymen, the colo- 
nists of the West Indies. But why should the 
American possession of Cuba embroil us? Are 
not the Americans equally our countrymen, by blood, 
language, and political ideas? Are they not more so 
than any other race? Certainly; and there could 
be no difficulty in the matter if the Americans and 
English really understood each other. But we leave 
these things to our officials to manage in secret; 
and they always embroil the English nation most 
with its best friends. 

The Americans have a difficulty in understanding 
why we do so. They are only now beginning to 
understand that the “Great Britain” of official 
despatches does not mean the inhabitants of the 
island so called, but only certain gentlemen in 
Downing-street. Still they can’t understand why 
the great English nation suffers itself to be misre- 

resented. I can tell them why, and I shall do my 
best to make them understand it. 

The reasons are these—the English People is a 
disfranchised People ; oppressed by unequal laws, 
it is oppressed by trade difficulties and ceaseless 
toil; and it is a disarmed People. Being unrepre- 
sented, it has accustomed itself to see the power of 
“Great Britain” disposed of by certain official 
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gentlemen without interference. The exceptional 
seventh of the English jy which igs repre. 


y tricked out of ity 
8 es, partly bribed. Powerless, gulled, op 
bribed out of its self-respect, the English Peop 
the English nation, does not assert its political ex. 
istence. Bankruptcy is the fiend that dogs the 
heels of the trader, and makes him hope, for 
Heaven’s sake, that there will be no distur 
because it would be “ bad for trade.” He has no 
national pride: as an old Jerry Sneak has outlived 
“all the romance of youth,” the Englishman of the 
counter has lived down all national pride. Ameri. 
cans, ’cute as they are in business, can s : 
conceive this. Beaten down by unequal combina. 
tion laws, bad Poor Law, and every contrivance for 
destroying independence, the working classes toil 
from ja till night, and have no time for national 
action. Besides, they are disarmed. Arms have 
been taken away from the People, and given tog 
special class paid by Government: the soldiery jg 
taught to despise, and therefore to dislike, the 
People; the People unjustly to dislike the soldier, 
If the People shows any exercise of will, the police 
orders it to “move on”; if it stands its ground, 
then “the military are called out” to “ put down” 
the People. Popular will is a joke to your veterang 
of Whitehall, civil as well as military. It is natu. 
rally so: a disarmed People is an object, if not 
of grief, of contempt. The commanders of its 
garrison can always dictate to it and use its name, 

These are the reasons why the English People, 
although profoundly embued with sympathy for 
the American People, its institutions and gallant 
nationality, suffers false voices to speak for it in 
words of alienation and hostility. The English 
People desires to be allied with America: yet 
the “ Great Britain” of official despatches may go 
to war with America in support of Donna Isabell: 
and the Madrid Downing-street. 

For every capital of Europe has its Downin 
street, and all Downing-streets are confedera' 
together. 

The first effort of the English People to extricte 
itself from this degraded, ruinous position mus#e, 
to insist upon tearing the veil from secret diploracy 
and secret officialism. Lord Palmerston goin, we 
believe, against the natural frankness and bolness 
of his disposition, justifies secret diplomacy s the 
means of making good “ bargains” : nationsdon’t 
want to make “ bargains.” A sham bargai may 
be a gain to the few at the expense of thenany; 
but somebody must always lose by it. ‘ations 
want no waste of that kind. They wantJustice, 
peace, and liberty—thorough understandng with 
each other, good understanding betwee: classes, 
and individual liberty to labour, to hlp fellow 
labourers, and to enjoy existence. Suh blessed 
results are not to be attained by “ barains”: to 
attain them, each People must hold itsown power 
in its own hands, and oblige its Goernment to 
render an open account of all its actvn. Peoples 
can help one another in attaining thse great re- 
sults, by an alliance of Peoples agairst the confe- 
deracy of Downing-streets. Every ration set free 
should be a help to the rest: Ameria is free. 

But the first step is for the friend of the Peo 
themselves to speak out, directly ani openly. Tell 
truth and shame the—Diplomat. 

TuorvTton Hunt. 
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SOCIAL REFORM. 
Owrne to an extraordinary press o/matter this week, 
we are compelled to omit the ‘Notes of a Soci 
(Economist.” 


— = — 


History.—Man’s twofold nature is reflected in 
History. ‘‘ He is of earth,’ bit his thoughts are 
with the stars. Mean and petty his wants and his 
desires ; yet they serve a soul exalted with grand and 
glorious aims, with immortal longings, with thoughts 
which sweep the heavens, and “ wander through 
eternity.” A pigmy standing on the outward crust 
of this small planet, his far-reaching spirit stretches 
outwards and upwards to the Infinit», and there alone 
finds rest. History is a reflex of this double life. 
Every epoch has two aspects,—one 2alm, broad, and 
solemn—locking towards Eternity; the other, agi 
tated, petty, vehement, and confised—looking to 
wards ‘Time. Through the one siine the pure an 
steady light of principles; throug) the other we t 
glimpses of the vexed drama of hvman passion. 1he 
one reveals to us the movement cof Humanity, slow, 
solemn, and majestic, like all the great evolutions S 
creation, in whose life centuries reckon but as days; 
the other shows us the hurrying agitation and capri 
cious impulses of human beings, whose free activity 
is unconsciously producing the great movement.— 
British Quarterly Review, No, 28. 
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Cnitics are not the legis rs, but the judges and police 
terature. They do notmake laws—they interpret and 
wy to enforce themm.—Edinburgh Review. 








« Jy Gossip Report be not a liar,” which she mostly 
is (see Vircit),then may we congratulate Dickens 
on his accession to the full and complete copyright 
of all his works ; so that both he and his children 
may now reckon ona handsome property. 

It is interesting to notice the rise and progress of 
the belief in literary property. ‘here still remain 
many who, recognizing a property in mechanical 
jnventions, refuse to recognize a property in in- 
ventions of a less tangible character. That the 

luce of a man’s hands should be lawfully ac- 
counted his property is “plain common sense ” ; 
put that the produce of*his brain should also be 
lawfully so accounted is thought preposterous. 
Nevertheless, that preposterous thought has made 
its way in the world, and now we are not only 
learning to respect literary property, but are rapidly 
advancing towards international copyright ! 





In Fraser’s Magazine this month we see a new 
story, by the author of Alton Locke, announced 
for 1852 ; good news to the readers of Fraser, who 
generally provides us an entertaining number. 
December gives an amusing paper on Gastronomy 
and Civilization ; an eloquent and suggestive 
criticism on the poems of 1851; and a goud paper 
on The Races of Mankind, in which the unity of 
our race is advocated. This question of race is 
more far-reaching than will generally be thought. 
“For if,” as this writer observes, “the scientific 
inquiry should issue in the certainty or strong 
probability that the human race had several pairs 
of progenitors, and not one Adam and one Eve, 
the scientific result would admit of no explana- 
tion consistent with the truth of the Scripture nar- 
rative.” Perfectly true. On the other hand, ifthe 
unity of race be established, then it establishes in an 


overwhelming manner the Development Hypothesis | 
by showing the immensity of the modifications | 
known to be produceable by differences of climate | 


and other external conditions. ‘Take the six foot 


Patagonian and the pigmy Bosjesman—the Carib | 


and the Caucasian—the grovelling Wawa and a 


SHAKSPEARE or a Gorrie —the fair Circassian | 


and the ebony African—see what modifications are 
manifest in the various races of man, and the main 
arguments against the Development Hypothesis of 
Lamarck and Greorrrey Sr. Hivatire fall to 
the ground. A pretty “‘ fix” for theologians ! 


The other papers in Fraser are also worth read- | 


ing, especially that on the Use and Beauty of 
Words, and the continuation of the able History of 
the Hungarian War. 

Tait this month has a good article against 
Homeopathy, which friends and foes of that sys- 
tem will read with interest—none the less, we 
believe, because of some very lame arguments which 
cripple it. Considering, however, the nonsense 
usually written on this subject, we must prize the 
paper in Tait. There is too much of the common 
error of demonstrating the “ impossibility” of a 
fact, when the thing needed is to ascertain if the 
fact be a fact. So many things “can’t be” and 
nevertheless “are”! For ourselves, we are de- 
cidedly not Homeeopathists, but we take interest in 
all the vigorous efforts made to get at the Truth; 
and in the present ignorance of Pathology and 
Organic Chemistry—ignorance so profound that 
the writers on Homeopathy, pro and con., seem 
tarely to suspect it—every system of cure must be 
empyrical, and to a great extent delusive. While 
on this subject we will add a word we should 


ec 


gladly have added to Mr. Keuty’s letter, printed | 


in our “Open Council” (No. 86, p. 1096), but 
that on principle we abstain from meddling with all 
the letters that appear there. It is this. His oppo- 
nent made the very common objection, that inas- 
much as increase of quantity gives increase of power, 
the minute doses were absurd : he replied to that ob- 
jection, We should add, that the phrase increase 





of power is delusively vague, and that, speaking in 
the sense in which the phrase is used here, it is 
false. Chemistry abounds with illustrations. Place 
water in a heated iron vessel, and the temperature 
will rise; but if you increase the quantity of heat 
beyond four hundred degrees, and then place the 
water into it, the temperature of the water will not 
rise. Here increase of quantity paralyzes the power 
of raising the water’s temperature. Directly the 
vessel cools to four hundred degrees, a new phe- 
nomenon is presented—the water explodes. Now, 
reasoning by analogy (supported by fact, if the 
fact be so), we may conclude that whereas a certain 
increase of heat would not produce a rise in the 
temperature of water, for which a considerable de- 
crease was necessary, so a patient may swallow a 
handful of globules without effect, yet be affected 
by one globule. We give this only as an illustra- 
tion. What we want to see proved is the unequi- 
vocal fact that a globule will produce a given effect. 
If that be proved, we can quietly submit to its 
being “ impossible.” 

It is said by Goerne, in his wise sarcastic way, 
that it is easy enough to make laurel crowns, but 
the difficulty is to find a brow to wear them— 

** Ein Kranz ist gar viel leichter binden, 

Als ihm ein wiirdig Haupt zu finden.” 
But in these last days a brow has been found—a 
new poet has been revealed to the world. A new 
Poet? Yes (and the word is pleasant to write), a 
new Poet: one who will hereafter present a brow 
to the world, upon whose calm breadth the world 
will lovingly let fall a crown, unless he disappoint 
the promise of his youth—unless he, too, turn out 
one of those buds that never become flowers! At 





| present he is but one-and-twenty, and having spent 
the last half of his life in a counting-house, his ez- 
| perience is probably small; but his faculty is rich, 
| spontaneous. 

ALEXANDERSMITH, of Glasgow, is the man. We 
hear of him through the columns of the Critic, 
where this week several “‘ passages” from his un- 
published poems are printed. As passages they are 
unquestionably very remarkable. They have the 
faults and exuberance of youth, but the contain 
striking images—as this of Night— 

** Which like a sea 
Breaketh for ever ona strand of stars.” 

He is fond, too fond of the stars; but his love 
prompts him to new imagery—here is another— 
* When the dark dumb earth 

Lay on her back and watched the shining stars,”” 


| The following strikes us as grand and pictorial— 

** Tseek the look of fame! Poor fool, so tries 
Some lonely wand’rer mong the desert sands 
By shouts to guin the notice of the Sphynx, 
Staring right on with calm eternal eyes.” 


| Wehaveadim remembrance of a passage like 

| that somewhere in Horne, but cannot drag it into 
the light of clear recollection, We have only space 

|for one more extract, and it shall be a whole 

| sonnet, 

“« Last night my cheek was wetted with warm tears, 

Each worth a world. They fell from eyes divine. 

| Last night a silken lip was pressed to mine, 

And at its touch fled all the barren years. 

And golden couchéd on a bosom white, 

Which came and went beneath me like a sea. 

An Emperor I lay, in empire bright 

Lord of the beating heart! while tenderly 

Love words were glutting my love-greedy ears ; 

Kind love I thank thee for that happy night. 

Richer this cheek for those warm tears of thine, 

| Than the vast midnight with its gleaming spheres : 

Leander toiling through the midnight brine, 

Kingdomless Antony were scarce my peers.” 

If our mood were critical, we should make sad 
havoc of some of these lines: “silken lip” and 
* golden couched ” are the upholstery of love that 
should have no place. ‘The fourth line, if it have a 
meaning, has not expressed it. ‘The comparison of 
his cheek to the vast midnight is more fanciful than 
agreeable. But what a glow and pulse in the rest! 
How like the burning love of a boy, intoxicated 
with the newness and intensity of feeling ! 

It is not often that we are guilty of the crime of 
urging a man to publish poems; but if ALEXANDER 
SMITH’s poems are at all equal to the passages 
quoted in the Critic, we should decisively say 
publish by all means ! 





MANTELL’S PETRIFACTIONS AND THEIR 
TEACHINGS. 
Petrifactions and their Teachings; or, the Handbook to the 

( of Organic Remains of the British Museum. By 

Gideon Algernon Mantell, LL.D. With numerous Tilns- 

trations. (Bohn’s Scientific Library.) H. G, Bohn, 
Mr. Boun should be encouraged in his recent en- . 
largement of the sphere of his Monthly Volumes, 
thus bringing excellent scientific works within the 
reach of those who can ill afford to pay for the 
more expensive. It is but a few weeks since we 
reviewed Stockhardt’s Experimental Chemistry ; 
we have now an original work by Dr. Mantell, and 
a reprint of the Comparative Physiology by Agas- 
siz and Gould, not to mention the various scientific 
works announced as in preparation. Let him con- 
tinue in this direction, and we are persuaded that 
an ample sale will repay the venture. 

Petrifactions and their Teachings is a book of 
unquestionable usefulness, but we must sharply de- 
fine its uses. From the title, or from a casual in- 
spection of its pages, the reader would be apt to 
form a conception of it which a nearer examination 
would disappoint; the amount of “Teachings” 
given with these “ Petrifactions ” being both small 
in quantity and insignificant in quality. ‘The phi- 
losophy of the subject must be brought by the 
reader. Besides the absence of scientific generali- 
zation, we have to note the presence of an imper- 
tinent amount of scientific petulance. What have 
the fossil remains of former worlds to do with the 
small squabbles of scientific men? What is the 
condition of that man’s mind who shows us the 
great records of eras when this planet was no abode 
of man, and moves amidst these mysteries, think- 
ing mainly of how Jones does not appreciate him, 
nor Smith make mention of his small discoveries ? 
It is always thus with commentators—a terrible 
race! and Dr. Mantell, in this edition of Ancient 
Fragments, follows in the path of many a learned 
Doctor, and distracts our attention from his Aathor 
to himself. j 

Although a searching criticism would find much 





that was objectionable, both in omission and com- 
mission, it would, however, also find much that was 
commendable in this volume. Its value is as a 
catalogue raisonnée of the organic remains which 
solicit study in our British Museum. To give it 
this special interest, Dr. Mantell has arranged it in 
the form of a Handbook. ‘The specimens in each 
room of the Museum are described in separate 
| chapters, and a ground plan of the cases, with a 
| Synopsis of their contents, are given in the first 
| 
| 


| section of each division. ‘Thus, to wander through 
the rooms with this volume in hand, is to examine 
their contents in company with an accurately in- 
| formed guide; and for the first time these rooms 
_ will have an interest and significance to many of 
| those who take the volume there. 
| Its use is not, however, limited to that of a Hand- 
| book. It is intelligible and interesting in itself; 
| and the numerous illustrations, many of them of a 
| superior kind, serve as substitutes for-the actual 
specimens. We specify the merits of Petrifactions 
and their Teachings, that no reader may be misled 
| by the title inio the supposition of its being a work 
of philosophical character. It is a handbook, 
and it is more than that; but it has nothing to do 
with philosophy. 


| 
} 
! 
} 


SPENCER’S EUROPEAN TURKEY. 


Travels in European Turkey in 1850. By Edmund Spencer, 
Esq. 2 vols. Colburn and Co, 
(Second Notice.) 


In returning to Mr. Spencer’s admirable, and in 
many respects important, volumes, to cull more ex- 
tracts, we feel unusually embarrassed by the quan- 
tity which solicits us, and the scantiness of the 
space at disposal. We decide on something touch- 
ing Hungary, on account of its actualité. Mr. 
Spencer gives a brief but striking survey of the 
Hungarian struggle, and then adds these reflec- 
tions :— 

“Now that all is over, and the sword of the Czar 
and the Kaiser, with the executioner, have laid low 
the brave race of the Magyar, the reader may be de- 
sirous to know by what system of political casuistry 
the Austrian Cabinet could have acted with such base 
perfidy towards the Hungarian people. It might be 
presumed that a Government whose subjects are 
composed of so many nationalities, over which the 
Slavonians predominate in number—a people whose 
tendencies trom an affinity of race, language, reli- 
gion, customs, and manners, are more Russian than 
German, would rather have sought an alliance with 
the Hungarians—by far the most valorous and enter- 
prising nationality in the Austrian Empire, in order 
to counterbalance and hold in check the influence of 
| so powerful a neighbour as Russia, This apparent 
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inconsistency is easily « the notorious 
fact, that 7) aa ienna, since the 
Congress in 1815, has uniformly been, to use a ar 
expression, to toady Russia, and be at all times the 
ready instrument of the Czar—to crush liberal insti- 
tutions, and arrest the march of mind, whether in 
Germany, Italy, or its own States. The Hungarian, 
as we have shown, after years of peaceful agitation, 
took advantage of the troublesome period of 1848, to 
extort from their king and aristocracy those changes 
in the esentative system of Government, so ar- 
dently desired by the majority of the people, and in 
accordance with the spirit of the age. Despotic 
Russia, with its million of serfs, could not permit so 
liberal as of Government in a country lying on 
her frontier. Consequently, the Hungarians were 
proscribed and denounced as a people possessing opi- 
nions dangerous to the stability of social order, 

“*We do not make these assertions from hearsay, 
they are extracts from a mass of Hungarian state 
papers lying before us, together with a number of in- 
tercep letters found among the baggage of the 
Ban of Croatia, and the other Slavonian and Imperial 
leaders and agents of Austria and Russia—all fur- 
nishing undoubted proof, that from the commence- 
ment of the struggle, Russian intervention was 
expected to take place, in the event of the Imperial- 
ists of Austria not being sufficiently strong to put 
down the Hungarian Liberals. As a proof that we 
have not distorted or exaggerated facts, we have an- 
nexed several highly important original documents, 
which will completely corroborate every statement 
we have made respecting the distressing scenes that 
took place in Hungary, and the perfidy of the Aus- 
trian authorities. 

“The originals, signed by the members of the 
Senate and the Hungarian Government, are in the 
hands of pur publishers. 

“This is a serious view of the question, and 
amounts to this: if the Governments of Austria and 
Russia are allowed to arrest the march of civilization, 
there can be no hope nor prospect of seeing an end 
to those eternal revolutionary struggles of the inhabi- 
tants of Continental Europe, to secure to themselves 
liberal institutions. In fact, the intimate alliance of 
these two powers, in their crusade against every 
popular form of Government, and the dexterity they 
display in endeavouring to bring into contempt the 
representative system, has not sufficiently excited the 
attention of the inhabitants of our free countries of 
the West. It is true Austria ranks in Europe as a 
German power, having a German town for her capital 
and a German administration, but her real strength 
lies in the allegiance of her Slavonian subjects—who 
constitute the majority, and with whom she possesses 
no ties of kindred, no endearing remembrances of 
tradition and fatherland, and whom the Czar of Rus- 
sia, in his his character of Slavonian Prince, could 
at any time absolve from the ties that bind them to 
a German ruler. 

‘« The insidious attempt of Austria at this moment 
under the plea of maintaining social order to obtain 
the mastery in Germany, with her Slavonian tail, is 
part and parcel of the same Muscovite policy that 
struck down the thousand year monarchy of the Mag- 

ars. When Germany becomes Slavonian, republican 

rance must be dismembered ! and the British people 
be taught that public opinion only belongs to a Sove- 
reign! Winding up the drama by a solemn declara- 
tion to the world, that at length it had pleased 
Heaven, that the light of a purer faith should dawn 
over certain countries in Asia and Europe, once sub- 
ject to the infidel rule of a Mahometan Sovereign ! 
‘Thus we may see accomplished through our own 
supineness the prediction of the exile of St. Helena, 
who said, that fifty years more would see the whole 
of Europe either Cossack or Republican !”’ 


What slumbering discontent lies underneath the 
“tranquillity” of Europe at this moment, let Mr. 
Spencer indicate :— 

“If a brave, united people like the Hungarians, 
have been able to contend with the most powerful 
and best-appointed armies that Europe had seen since 
the days of Napoleon, in defence of their constitu- 
tional privileges, now that they have succeeded in 
gaining to their cause their former enemies the Slavo- 
nians, the next struggle may be attended with serious 
results; and how numberless are their wrongs—an 
outraged people—a dismembered country—a second 
Poland—their chiefs massacred, or wandering in 
penury and exile in the land of the stranger. As 
might be expected, now that a reaction has taken 
place in the popular feeling, in every town, village, 
or hamlet, throughout the land, whether inhabited 
by Hungarian, Slavonian, or Wallachian, a cry of 
vengeance and the name of Louis Kossuth trembles 
on every lip—their guardian angel, who is to deliver 
them from the thraldom of Austrian bureaucracy, 
martial law, multiplied taxes, and all the harassing 
chicanery of a host of needy German placemen, lord - 
ing it over them in the harsh tones of a language with 
which they are unacquainted. 

** Even the Ban, Jellachich, otherwise a most 
estimable man in private life, so recently the hero of 
the Croatians, is now denounced by his own country- 
men 48 a traitor; and Rajachich, the martial patriarch 








of the Voiavodina of the Servians, as a Russian 
satrap; while the name of Gérgey, who sold his 
country, has already become a by-word and a re- 
proach among all classes of the population. 

‘* The inhabitants of Western Europe, with all their 
cares and worldly occupations, can form no idea of 
the excitement of this people, who, infuriated by 
recent disasters, have directed their every thought 
and energy to the means of again wresting their 
country from the grasp of the German stranger. The 
fair sex even outvie the men in their enthusiasm, and 
truly we cannot but admire the patience of the poor 
Austrian soldier who has to endure scoff and taunt 
from lips as beautiful as ever smiled on man. 

“In all the large towns we behold multitudes of 
these lovely Amazons, in the deepest mourning, fulfil- 
ling their oath never to cast it off until Hungary is again 
independent; others wearing the national colours in 
the various articles of their dress, to manifest- at the 
same time their patriotism and contempt for the rule 
of the German, and all are decorated with bracelets 
and necklaces made from the coins issued during the 


government of Louis Kossuth. Again, not one of 


these patriots, whether male or female, will now 
utter a word of German, although we found that 
language universally spoken, during our visit to 
Hungary in 1847, not only by the higher classes, but 
by nearly every merchant and shopkeeper, and in all 
the inns throughout the country. This war against 
the German language, and everything German, is 


carried on with equal violence in Pest, the capital of 


the Hungarians, as in Agram, the capital of the Croa- 
tions, and indeed in all the towns through which we 
passed in 1850, and the same degree of excitement 
and discontent exists, notwithstanding that the entire 
country is under martial law, and a 150,000 Russians 
lying on the frontier ready to assist the executive in 
case of need. 

‘This is precisely what might be expected on the 
reaction whieh followed the war in Hungary, the 
fate of every Government that resorts to expedients 
to preserve it from falling. The Croatians and Ser- 


vians, who had fought so long and bravely by the side | 


of the Imperialists, found instead of becoming the 
lorde of the land, which they had been led to expect 
as the reward of their loyalty, that they had ex- 
changed the mild rule of the Magyar for the harsh 
despotism and intolerance of the Austrians, with 
their vexatious bureaucracy—army of spies—pass- 
ports, and multiplied taxes, The discontent thus 
excited, was adroitly taken advantage of by the 
Hungarian party, which led to a sanguinary collision 
between the executive and the Croatians at Agram, 
and the Servians and the Wallachians in some dis- 
tricts of the Voidvodina, and the Bukowina, and 
Transylvania. The ill-feeling this created, aided the 
Hungarian cause by adding to the number of their 
allies, and at the same time increased the difficulty 
almost to hopelessness of any real conciliation be- 
tween the inhabitants of these provinces and a German 
ruler. 

“‘Atany other epoch but the extraordinary one 
in which we now live, or under the rule of any 
other but that of the bigoted, priest-ridden Princes 
of the house of Hapsburg, in every age the enemies 
of civil and religious liberty, time might have the 
effect of softening the bitter feeling that now exists 
among the inhabitants of this distracted country. 
Even the fiery Magyar might forget in amalgamating 
with the German, that he had been the denizen of 
free, independent Hungary, but when we know that 
the first war, or revolutionary outburst in France, 
Germany, Italy, or Poland, will be sufficient to con- 
vulse Europe, it cannot be doubted for a moment that 
a people like the Hungarians, full of the robust 
strength of youth, and already drunk with military 
glory, will be the first to grasp the spear. In fact 
the spirit of nationality and a determination to assert 
their independence, never rose higher than at this mo- 
ment, and now that they have succeeded in cement- 
ing a union with their compatriots, the Slavonians, 
like the Normans and the Saxon of olden time in 
England, which two races, they each respectively 
resemble in character, combining the fiery bravery of 
the one, with the cool intrepidity of the other, it is 
not too much to say that they are destined to take a 
prominent part in the great events which are fast pre- 
paring in those provinces of Austria and European 
Turkey. The movement of the inhabitants to secure 
to themselves a political existence, has been going on 
with redoubled energy since the intervention of 
Russia in the affairs of Hungary, and the military 
occupation of Moldavia and Wallachia; aided and 
abetted as it is by every man of intellect and 
enterprise among these various races, and who we 
may be assured only await.a favourable moment 
to form a confederation of interests and declare 
themselves independent. . . . . . « «© « -» 

“During my homeward route from Agram, in 
Croatia, through part of Carinthia, Styria, Upper 
Austria, and Salzburg, I was accompanied, as my 
travelling companion, by a divine of the Roman 
Catholic Church, M. Goetz, prior of the Stift Schot- 
ten, in Vienna, a very worthy man, as liberal in his 
religious sentiments as he was intellectual and de- 
voted to his sacred calling. This circumstance af- 
forded me an opportunity of judging of the state of 


. 


religious feeling among the inhabitants of 





vinces, formerly so remarkable for their frre 
to the House of Austria, and to the old creed, 

“The change was most r kable ; fifteen Yearg 
had only passed away since’T travelled over these 
provinces, and in my work on Germany alluded to 
the debasing superstitions of their inhabitants, and 
the immorality I witnessed among the thousands of 
devotees assembled to pray at the shrine of the far. 
famed Maria Zell, in Styria. At that period the 
Roman Catholic clergy of Austria revelled i in all the 
pomp and pride of sacerdotal majesty ; wherever they 
appeared they were almost worshipped by thes 
simple mountaineers. Innumerable crucifixes lined 
the sides of the highway; blessed Madonnas and 
relics of saints exercised their miraculous powers in 
nearly all the churches; stations with their rich} 
decorated temples were seen rising on certain holy 
mountains, which some sainted hermit, legend, o 
miracle, had consecrated, and to which thousands 
and tens of thousands of pious pilgrims were accy. 
tomed to repair at stated periods, bare-footed, bare. 
headed, and some even crawling on their knees ty 
offer up their devotions. 

“The altars, the shrines, and the crucifixes, ro. 
main. Madonnas and relics perform their miracles 
in obedience to Imperial authority ! but the spirit 
that attracted the votaries of former days is now ex. 
changed for indifference and contempt; a fact which 
we heard repeated at all the monasteries and eecle. 
siastical institutions we visited, the holy fathers 
deeply deploring the spread of heresy, de 
and socialism among the people. It is true the in. 
habitants of isolated mountain villages still adhere 
to the superstitions of their fathers; but wherever we 
found the people mingling with the more intelligent 
population of the towns, they had caught the infec. 
tion; and the propagandists must have been nume. 
rous, and indefatigable in their exertions, to have 
caused such an extraordinary revolution in the minds 
of the once benighted inhabitants of these moun. 
tain provinces of Austria, more especially when we 
remember the short time that has elapsed since my 
last visit.”’ 


BABYLON AND JERUSALEM. 

Babylon and Jerusalem: a Letter addressed to the Countess Ida 
Hahn-Hahn, Vrom the German, with a Preface by the 
Translator. J. W. Parker, 

Basyton! Jerusalem! The world with its tur 

moils—heaven with its everlasting Peace! Is it 

not the old antithesis—old as the hills, coeval and 
coextensive with human Pain? A voice issui 
from the sorrowing depths of some poor, bafil 
worn, and wounded heart wishing for the “ wings 
of the dove to flee away and be at rest ;” the heart 
whose ever-sobbing psalm is “ Jerusalem! Jeru- 
salem! Kepose for all this anguish, quiet for all 
this turmoil; calmness deep, majestic, calmness 
settling down upon this passion and this fevered 
restlessness !”” 

When such a cry reaches us, it rouses an echo 
in our breasts that silences for a while all arguments 
and cavils. If a man advance logic-deep in Evi 
dences, and insist upon our seeing Divine Truth in 
his sectional and circumscribed view of it—a view 
which, standing apart, we perceive to be, not the 
real view of the thing itself, but simply the angle 
it subtends to him, nor more, nor less; if he ad- 
vance thus, armed with Reason, we can also put on 
the cold, bright armour and battle for victory. We 
have done so in these columns over and over agai. 
Over and over again have we declared our radical 
and irreconcileable differences, not only with Ca 
tholicism, but with every other “ Ism” that has 
gained its Established Church. ‘The Infinite is 
compassed in no Finite Church. To us, and t 
others, it subtends an angle by which we see It, 
larger or smaller according to the eye that receives 
it; but to no man, to no nation is it, or can it be 
known. God is Inscrutable because he is Infinite; 
having declared him Inscrutable, we reverently 
forbear from scrutinizing, and forbear ascribing 
him intentions, 

But it is one thing to say, “ Lo! I show yous 
truth!” (burning the incredulous for the glory a! 
furtherance thereof;) another thing to say, “1 was 
weary, I was sad; I had passionately sought Hap- 
piness, but it eluded me mockingly; wandering 
over the world I knocked at many doors—Now 
at one when lights within and sounds of mertl- 
ment beckoned to me to enter : I found there noise 
and the fumes of an orgie, but no mirth, And now 
at the quiet cottage door whose peaceful look sug- 
gested—Enter, here is Love ! and entering, If 
poor creatures watching and weeping in silent, 
stifled agony by the bed of one dying. After 
turning away baffled from all these doors, I ente 
by chance a Temple, where the breath of Peace 
soothed me, the vast aisles and lofty dome od 
fully affected my imagination, the deep 
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stillness promised repose for my fevered brain, and 
I flung myself upon the marble altar steps, resolved 
to stand there for evermore!” 

To one speaking in that strain we can have no 
remonstrance, no thought of “ argument,’’ nothing 
put a silent “God speed you! Be it as you hope!” 
Because we, not tried beyond our sinews of 
endurance, can find no peace in that Temple, and 
are certain none would be there for us, shall we, 
in pride of intellect, stop to “discuss the point” 
with one who has found peace there? Idle and 
insolent would be discussion; and to what end? 
What did the sufferer seek? Peace! If he has 
found it, let all rejoice. 

Poor Ida, Countess of Hahn-Hahn, had wandered 
aimlessly enough through Babylon and could 
say :— 

“T have gone as a pilgrim from one end of this 

of the globe to the other—from the cataracts of 
the Nile to the grottoes of Staffa—from the hills of 
Cintra to the gardens of Damascus—across the Alps, 
and Pyrenees, and the Lebanon—across the seas and 
the Arabian Desert—from the banks of the Shannon 
to the banks of sacred Jordan. I have made my 
home under the tents of the Bedouins, and in the 
palaces of the aristocracy of Europe. I have known 
whatsoever I could know of the various classes and 
conditions, peoples and men. I have moved in ex- 
tremes. In London, for instance, I went from Rag- 
fair to be presented to her Royal Highness the 
Duchess of Kent, The highest and lowest points of 
civilization ; the various degrees of national develop- 
ment ; the connection of civilization with the religion 
and the character of a people, with acts and morals; in 
short, the history of humanity in ‘tableaux vivans,’ 
I desired to have before my eyes ; from face to face 
did I propose to behold the life of humanity,” 

And so she moved amidst the “ pomps and 
vanities,” herself one of the vainest, a restless, 


yearning, loving soul, disturbed by impulses of a | 


questionable nature, until Calamity—swift, crushing, 
irremediable—suddenly reared its pale and solemn 
sphynx-like face before her path. ‘The Revolutions 
of 1848 uprooted her faith in Humanity. The 
death of her lover loosened her hold upon life. 
Where was Peace to be found? Not without, in 
the world; not within, in her heart. Without, there 
were Revolution and terrible Democracy; within, 
there was desolation. And thus it was she sought 
Peace in the Church, 

Dr. Nitsch has divined this. His beautiful work 
now lying before us, is written in explanation rather 
than in controversy. He is not a Protestant 


Protestantism and her glorifications of Rome. 





speaks to her and to the world, from his deep and | 
pious heart, of all the points in which she wishes | 


to set up her experience as an example; and 
endeavours to show that the Peace she found, is to 
be found in Christianity, not simply in Rome. 

“It was not the force of eternal truth and of divine 
life and love which seized and attracted you; it was 
the Romish Church which awed you with its splen- 
dour, consistency, totality, and completion. It was 
not the feeling of your own inward and individual 
guilt and estrangement from God which urged you 
to repent and seek for salvation; it was not an ab- 
horrence of your Self; it was an abhorrence of the 
wickedness of the world, of the excesses of the Re- 
volution, of the Babylonian division and confusion 
around you, which was indeed reflected and repro- 
duced in yourself. These were the things which 
turned your eyes to the unity and community, to the 
majestic tranquillity of the Romish Church. You 
fled for refuge within its aisles for the sake of that 
vast, splendid, and tranquil space which was set 
apart from the noise and the contentions of the busy 
mart of life, After some time you found in the 
temple what you never thought of seeking when you 
entered—namely, an altar and a cross,” 


We emphatically declare that a more beautiful 
and truly Christian work has not come before us 
this many a day; a book the peculiar doctrinal 
tenets of which we cannot be supposed to approve : 
but so dignified in its rebukes, so candid in its 
arguments, so nobly pious and generous in spirit, 
that we marvel how its excellent translator could, 
after reading the proof sheets, have added the cold, 
sarcastic preface, which is so discordant with what 
follows. 

A beautiful book this, and quite a model of 
Christian polemics. Dr. Nitsch is a Protestant 
divine, but speaks with unusual candour on some 
of the many deficiencies of Protestantism, and re- 
Cognizes some of the peculiar merits of Catholicism 








—especially in influencing the imagination. We 
get hard names flung at us for our “sympathy ” 
with the Catholics. But when we see how Catho- 
licism powerfully appeals to the two great motors— 
Imagination and Logic—when we find that its 
absurdities are systematic, and its errors all of one 
woof, and when we also see that the woof is of 
* preg eye-captivating colour, we cannot wonder 
if men like to wear it. Protestantism has few such 
claims. Its basis is as absurd, its method is less 
consistent, its manifestation is less picturesque. 
Dr. Nitsch sees how the Countess was seduced by 
the picturesque :— 

“‘ Even among the Protestant missionaries in the 
Orient, among ‘those gentlemen in black dress- 
coats, with wives and children,’ and with that An- 
glican bishop, ‘ who tended his nine children which 
were sick of a fever,’ you might, if you had thought 
it worth your while to look deeper than the mere 
outward seeming, have discovered a Christian humi- 
lity and devotion, which would have given you cause 
to be heartily ashamed of yourself; while I am sure 
their humility and devotion had no reason to be 
shamed by an excess of the same qualities in the 
Franciscan’s cowl, and with the beggar’s sack. But 
there’s the rub! A black dress-coat and a quiet 
family life are not likely to awe any one. They are 
not poetical. Buta barefooted and cowled Franciscan, 
with a begging-bag, is not only highly poetical, but 
also a proper and fit person to awe a lady in a silk 
dress and Paris boots. It would appear that you 
never thought it worth your while to look through 
the cowl and the dress-coat. I admit, and indeed I 
mnst admit, that the first impression is very much 
like the one you describe. I speak of my own ex- 
perience, for I felt the same sensation when I first 
saw the Protestant missionaries and the monks from 
the Convents of the Terra Santa. But I have seri- 
ously reproached myself for my injustice; for I con- 
sidered how frequently that man ina black dress- 
coat, and with a wife and children, may have been 
called upon, in the world, and within himeelf, to 
practise more real self-denial and devotion,—ay, and 
that he is daily called upon to practise the same, 
when, amidst his cares for wife and children, he ful- 
fils the arduous duties of his calling, faithfully and 
conscientiously, in spite of the discouragement of 
their apparent want of success.” 

Further compare this—a Protestant’s— 
VIEW OF THE TWO CHURCHES. 

“ Ti is perfectly shocking that our churches arenot 
open on week days; that the weary labourer may 
not enter them and find rest and comfort for his body, 
as well as for his mind; that their doors do not stand 
open, inviting the pilgrim through life, for a moment 
to leave his stormy path, and to seek and find peace 
and heavenly aspirations. It is a woful.thing to see, 
that the most important events in the life of indi- 
viduals and nations pass by unremarked and un- 


: : <a | heeded by the Church ; it is shocking to behold in 
theologian, polemically indignant at her insults to | 


He | 


Protestant towns burial procession after burial pro- 
cession passing through the streets, without the 


Church showing the least interest or sympathy in the | 


death of a fellow Christian. Do not believe that 
these sentiments are confined to you. I, surely, am 
the last man to accuse you for having entered a 
Romanist chapel—for the purpose of prayer. I my- 
self have done the same, when in the crowded city, 
or on the solitary country road, I passed the open 
doors of a Catholic church or chapel, 
my ‘Ave Maria’ when passing your image of the 
Madonna, whose lamp cast a shimmer of comfort and 
consolation through the gloom of the night, a type of 
that silent, uninterrupted heart’s prayer, the yearn- 
ing of every created being in its aspirations to the 
world beyond. The greeting which the angels ad- 
dressed to the Holy Virgin is surely permitted to 
mankind, and we may utter it, whenever we see her 
image, without thereby becoming guilty of idolatry ! 

** But if it be a bad thing that our church doors 
are closed for six days in the week, how much worse 
is it in many cases, when those doors are opened on 
the seventh day? Is this, indeed, Divine service — 
this singing ot long prosy hymns, which have been 
emasculated by the milk-and- water tendencies of this 
wsthetic age ?—this reciting and listening to a ser- 
mon, which chiefly consists of some phraseology 
wrapped round a biblical text, which it neither 
explains, nor brings home, while, glorying in its own 
petty wisdom, it remains utterly oblivious of Bible 
text and congregation. And even where they have 
attempted to reinforce the Church service with litur- 
gical elements, can there be any edification in that 
jumble of styleless, heartless prayers, mixed up with 
the mundane chanting of the choir? Even at this, 
our time, I have heard many acomforting, strengthen- 
ing, and heart-touching word in our churches. And 
deeply grateful am I for every such word. But as 
Géthe, surrounded by all the pomp, pride, and cir- 
cumstance of Divine service in St. Peter's Church at 
Rome, most inexplicably cones and yearned in his 
heart, praying that the Head of the Church would 
open his golden mouth to charm his hearers, by 
telling them of the unutterable bliss of the blessed 
in heayen; so in our churches have I often been 


I have said | 


seized with a deep yearning for that black man in the 
pulpit to leave off talking, and give us a little time 
only for collection, prayer, and adoration, which his 
empty or fine words so unmercifully disturb and even 
destroy. Oh! how edified and adoring we might sit, 
or even kneel, in church, were it not for the 
preacher! These sentiments of adoration avail not 
much indeed ; they avail just as little as know 

or teaching; but pray ye, gentlemen with w 
neckcloths, what other aim and effect have your best 
and finest sermons, than the waking of an ephemeral 
edified temper, which vanishes at the first gossiping 
question that meets us at the church door, or, perhaps, 
they contain a lesson for which no one thanks you, 
canane SS enreny ae ee who are not in 
church, because the uneducated among your congre- 
gation do not understand it, and because the edu- 
cated have but too often occasion to shake their heads 
at it. Oh, I tell you, my heart bleeds sometimes 
when in church I listen to a good and pious preacher, 
and when high public functionaries, or military 
officers, or members of Parliament, surround me on 
all sides, laughing and nodding, rubbing their hands, 
and almost clapping them when the clergyman holds 
forth against revolutions, and riots, and contempt of 
all authority, while pious old women of either sex 
delight in the preacher's inveetives against imper- 
tinence and irreligion, and his striking arguments 
against infidelity, and his picturesque representation 
of the misery which awaits us unless we believe, and 
which, consequently, awaits all unbelievers; and 
when I consider that of the revolutionists, and of the 
impertinent, and infidels (that is to say, of those 
whom the clergyman preaches at, for in reality every 
Christian has a leaven of these three sins in his 
heart), there are none in the church ; and when at 
length I consider what a deal the clergyman might say 
and preach to those who are in church—to some, 
respecting their wilfulness and overbearing nature 
and abuse of power; to other, on the littleness and ~ 
the petty passions of their everyday life and working ; 
on their coldness and indifference to the sufferings of 
the poor and lowly, and toall, on the lifelessness and 
lovelessness of their faith, and how he might exhort 
and instruct that the faith which they brought to 
church may go out with them again and enter life, 
there to multiply and bear fruit a hundred-fold.”’ 


Having said enough about this little volume to 
stimulate your curiosity, we have now another point 
to turn your thoughts towards. Ida of Hahn-Hahn 
has turned Catholic, and declares that her heart 
has found peace. So far all should rejoice. It is 
but an unchristian zeal in the Protestant to grudge 
her that peace, because she found it not in his 
chapel. But let us, in extenuation of Protestant 
scorn, remind the reader that there is something 
insolent, defiant, and not altogether sincere in the 
tone which the Hahn-Hahn has adopted. Go into 
the Church if you can find peace there; nay, call 
unto others to follow you, if that be your convic- 
| tion; but let your call be the voice of one speaking 
| purely from the heart, or it will rouse no echoes but 
echoes of laughter or of scorn. Ida, Countess of 
| Hahn-Hahn, you have made a mistake in pub- 
| lishing! The influence of your example will be 
| destroyed by your preaching. What you were as 
| a novelist, that you remain as a prophetess—elever 
| but declamatory, hollow, supercilious—and here 
| we speak with Dr. Nitsch :— 

‘‘ For, alas! the greater portion of your book has 
evidently been written for the purpose of proving to 
us how grand and how generous your faults and 
errors have been; and that you, long before you be- 
came a Christian, were, in fact, closely allied to 
Christianjty and to the Church; that nothing low, 
small, and imperfect, could ever attract or detain you 
in the manner of the low and vulgar crowd; that 
you (pardon me, but the French word must be 
quoted) have always been an ame d’élite to such an 
extent, that your former life, although you condemn 
it, and your gigantic errors, though you acknowledge 
them as such, are, nevertheless, of such a kind, that 
they fill you with a certain degree of pride, I will 
not here adduce any of the many instances in which 
you most unconsciously exalt yourself and your 
faults. This spirit of pride and self-laudation per- 
vades the whole of your book, and stares from every 
page. And this is, indeed, the cause of that dis- 
agreeable and painful impression which it produces 
on Roman Catholics, as well as on me, who am a 
Protestant. Not your extraordinary and superficial 
attacks on Protestantism and the Reformation (un- 
worthy as they are, and most unworthy of yourself, 
for they are a mere parrot’s repetition)—not your 
idolization of a Church to which I do not belong, is 
it which pains me in your book. I feel ieved 
by that continuous idolization of your own self.” 


There is, indeed, too much of this. It runs 
through her novels; it ruins her religious books. 
Rome has not changed her then? Changed? Who 
is changed by the changing of a creed? The 
altitude of mind may change, but not the nature of 
that mind. 
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We should do our utmost to encourage the Beautiful, for 
the Useful encourages itself.—GouTHE. 








THE USEFUL AND THE BEAUTIFUL, 
(Concluded from No. 85, p. 1070.) 
Parr III, 


It becomes the duty of the teachers of the people, 
of the Tyrtzeus of the workmen, to animate every 
one; but literary men have been as far behind, and 
their ignorance of facts has been only a conse- 
quence of the general law, that the mind goes on 
to seek its own, ideas of beauty as well as of plea- 
sure, without thinking of its p Beal eet Literary 
men have constantly looked on the beautiful as 
the highest; and as specimens of the most active- 
minded of their race, they are the best cases from 
which to see the general tendency of a human being 
set in rapid intellectual motion. They have no 
idea of work, and even now its history has still to 
be written; pieces are patched together every day 
in the papers, because now we have begun to 
wonder ; but to the bulk of literary men the useful 
is disagreeable to a proverb. Their views of things 
contain sufficient truth; like the earlier prophets 
and teachers, they point out man’s higher aims ; but 
the slow and gradual road of the race they have 
not seen, and even now only see it as observers. 
Indeed, it is probable that when they cease to see 
it otherwise than as observers, they will cease to be 
literary men, but workers in science, in art, or in 
organization. But their point of view has not 
been sufficient, they tell us of sensations and senti- 
ments that are beautiful, and have acquired power 
over us in an emotional way, so that our very 
morals are dependent only on vague and dim ideas 
of what should be—sufficient, certainly, for him 
who has attained a large amount of abstract 
thought, but utterly insufficient for him who 
wants to found rational laws of behaviour. ‘The 
definition of a lie is different with different men; 
and Parliament disputed and often changed its 
mind about the propriety of marriage with a sister- 
in-law. ‘The very use of morals is a subject 
scarcely ever dreamed of ; and some portion of 
society, seeing them based on such a mere emo- 
tional foundation, have begun to think them of no 
value. We do not recognize them as impressed 
upon man so deeply that every society without 
proper recognition of them must sooner or later 
fall into pieces—as real useful facts, without which 
we should neither feel comfortable nor happy, nor be- 
come great, or useful, or progressive. Indeed, some 
people consider their laws made only for the timid 
and the weak, whereas the unavoidable punishment 
which they slowly and vigorously inflict, shows 
them to be backed by a great and terrible 
authority. 

But the same way has been followed in our civil 
laws. Men have followed the devices and desires 
of their own hearts; and, instead of seeking what 
will be useful for the community, political economy 
has been a fight of abstract against abstract idea. 
The use is only coming to be inquired into since 
statistics became a science. Pride, revenge, and 
vanity have all been followed before use; and so 
blind have they been that they did not see that 
usefulness would supply all, even these wants, with 
greater energy. Some beau idéal of governing a 
country, as God governs a country, has condemned 
whole nations to wretchedness; some beautiful 
theory of vicegerency has kept back Europe in 
vice and in darkness, and beauty itself has 
been lost from the want of, the useful. The 
flower blossoms beautifully, but only after the 
branches shall have grown from the root; the 
beautiful is not to be expected under the soil. A 
primrose may rise up in a desolate season; but 
until there be a warming of the roots we shall 
have no beautiful fields and orchards. The useful 
is at the root of everything; the very flesh, and 
blood, and bone, whose whole becomes a beautiful 
object. 

In one sense the useful may be said to encourage 
itself; but we must take it comparatively, it has 
done so less than the beautiful, it has become an 
object of scorn, and, although nature has pointed 
strongly to it in directing many minds at all times 
to its stores, yet the toil necessary has been con- 
sidered mean, and that which was poor has been 
trampled upon. A nation so full of high emotion 
as the Jewish, come from a country so skilled in 
the useful, forgot so early their arts that, whilst 
they retained their inspired leaders, they must go 





to an enemy’s country to borrow a grindstone. 
Skill in workmanship is highly spoken of by 
Moses as a kind of inspiration, and the Egyptians 
must have admired it, and probably kept some of 
their knowledge as peculiar only for the privileged ; 
but it was not considered by these thinkers as 
worth preserving. ‘They wrote their history but 
not their arts, and their conquerors did not even 
care to learn the representations of them which are 
left as inscriptions on their tombs. Whilst the 
very existence of a country depends on work, the 
idle lounger has been looked on as the happiest 
man, surrounded with beautiful objects. Even the 
enlightened manufacturer often thinks of his great 
amount of machinery as valuable because it keeps 
up his drawing-room. But it was for something 
else than a few score fine drawing-rooms that the 
machine was made; the sunny day did not come 
merely to enliven some drooping daisies in your 
garden. 

Work, in fact, has been depressed systematically, 
not always with that direct intention, but with 
some sinister and ignorant reason behind the 
action. ‘Take our most useful product—coal, 
which came into the slowest use. Men could not 
see the value of it, it was black and ugly, anda 
fine tree was to be preferred. It was burnt in 
London, and was disliked excessively, because it 
was said to blacken everything, and was attempted 
to be suppressed, whilst they never thought of the 
great amount of poor and uncomfortable whom it 
would make comfortable, nor the abundance of 
nuisances which made the city so unwholesome. 
Coal has slowly developed itself, its usefulness has 
come very gradually on the country, slower than 
the appreciation of any poet or painter, slower than 
apy form of the beautiful which we know of. It 
has taken the power from sceptres and jewels, as 
if mother earth would show that she can govern 
her children ; and we have in its history rebelled 
against it as much as we have against all our 
duties. It has come in the form of a task with 
labour and dirt, whilst we have left its vicinity, as 
soon as we could, leaving it to those who saw its 
value to work it out. 

Laws have trammelled us at every step, because 
the law worker at the useful, by becoming rich, 
had his ignoble blood fed as well as the noble; 
and vile cities with narrow streets opposed the will 
of the lordly possessor of the neighbouring castle. 
Little as England has done for its commerce as a 
Government, in comparison to what it has done for 


itself as a power, it still stands as a mark for other 


nations to aim at, because it has encouraged to 
some extent the useful. ‘The first to recognize its 
value, it has given privileges to the worker such as 
he never had before; but so new has been the 
policy that we are called with a sneer shopkeepers. 
encouraging the useful we cease, of course, to 


| encourage the supremacy of idle pride; and by 


making the worker rich the noble finds that he will 
actually become pvor, unless he ceases to depend 
for his existence on untilled land. ‘Uhus the whole 
country has, to some extent, become a working 
country in late years; and other nations who keep 
the old system may be looked on as our former 
selves sneering at our utilitarian present. But 
sneering is out of place. We are still wanting in 
the respect which the useful deserves; and every 
class has an idle pleasure in Jeaving it, for the pre- 
mature enjoyment of the beautiful. 

Civilization cannot be gained by striving with 
pure intellect or abstract truth. 1t is worked out 
by the matter around us in which is the life of the 
world, and the secrets which it is the object of the 
understanding to find out; and whilst we prepare 
for ourselves a spiritual existence on a high inner 
life, we must not forget that it is allied to certain 
forms, as our own spirit is unknown, except to 
a fleshly covering. 

The working out of the value of the useful has 
been the great work of modern times. The desire 
of earlier times was to work out the beautiful; 
now we have a new era it is entirely new, it is thou- 
sands of years against a few years; it makes us 
incapable of drawing comparisons between the 
empires of the present and the past, because we 
live on an entirely different foundation. ‘The spirit 
of the conqueror is to consume, the producer has 
life within himself; a nation that makes during its 
conquests—that produces more food in the country 
which it takes than the country could produce 
before, and which itself does not depend upon it, 
but produces still more wealth at home, is not to be 
compared to one which kills and eats wherever it 
goes. By what laws the one nation dies we know, 
by what laws the other dies we do not know. All 








these years, however, have passed away before the 
useful has been recognized by a nation, before it 
became a rivalry among nations, and we may well 
look upon this year as a remarkable one. Not that 
it has done much for trade. I know not what will 
be its effects, probably for evil, as it has stirred 
men’s minds more to travel, and set them in the 
road of admiring. But when many men are movin, 
in one direction, they soon meet from whatever 
quarter they come, and this meeting is a proof that 
for these years of peace at least we have had the 
great object of the arts strongly in view. ‘To have 
it recognized as a great truth is a proclamation of a 
great Gospel, a religion which will alter the world, 
till its very face shall not be known to the comets 
as they return to look at us. 

I was strongly impressed with this feeling as I 
walked into the Great Exhibition, and still I found, 
that like nearly all other men, the natural tendency 
of my mind was to look at the beautiful, and I often 
found myself turning to the right to see the Foreign 
curiosities. We look calmly at beautiful objects 
—beauty has great power to soothe us. I went 
o the beautiful objects with a kind of instinct, al- 
though I knew my duty lay amongst the useful. 
They produced a gentle feeling of delight and a 
constant succession of calm emotions. ‘The indus- 
try of foreign countries has shown the bent of 
their mind, that it was more towards beauty even 
in an Industrial Exhibition. I walked then to 
England, and there the languor of my emotions 
vanished, the power of labour roused me to sensa- 
tions corresponding with its own mechanical 
strength and intellectual fertility. Every step in this 
quarter was a history, a step also in the civilization 
of man; every invention was a sign of his progress, 
a mark of the ground he had cleared. Labour 
does not, like a statue, calm you and enchant your 
view; its appearance may be insignificant, but, like 
an insignificant figure with a powerful brain, you 
know it has a character of its own. It does not 
stand an isolated fact, but is capable of unending 
multiplication ; it is like life itself, when once begun 
it may have countless posterity. Every man who 
makes an invention bestows a largess on the race 
more valuable than ever Roman gave to a hungry 
people, and, unlike it, bearing an annual interest 
which never diminishes in value, because the capi- 
tal can never be consumed. 

Whilst the natural man inclines to the beautiful, 
the new man, so to speak, seeks the useful, because 
he knows that by it the stores of Nature are opened 
and the benevolence of the Deity is dispensed. 
Without it Nature appears harsh, and God himself 
is considered unkind; without it the race is sta- 
tionary, and the aspirations of man are become 
weak and frivolous. ‘The vague longings of youth 
take place of the realizations of maturity, and the 
land of fiction takes the place of the gradual re- 
vealing of the future. Let us encourage the useful, 
the beautiful is grasped too soon ; the child dislikes 
the useful, but we must make it his education; the 
man dislikes it too, but he learns it as a duty ; it goes 
against the instincts of us all who are idle by na- 
ture, but it commands the respect of all when it 
has been accomplished. 

Above all let us encourage the useful that we 
may be allowed to make rapid progress ; without its 
universal and quick diffusion all who are unsup- 
plied will drag back the advanced, and it is impos- 
sible for one class to live long entirely unconnected 
with another. The link must soon be made, either 
by the savage violence of the one or by the wisdom 
and sympathy of the other, and the greatest cry of 
this age is to leave no man behind. ‘The revelation 
of the useful has taught us the value of every one. 
The world has a new idea, but the principle is old; 
it is to do what is set before us, and not to mind 
too high things which it is not fitted for us yet to 
enjoy. Work up the materials of nature, study its 
laws, and lay hold of the gifts of God which lie 
ready given under your feet. Do not imagine that 
idleness and amusement are happiness, or are de- 
sirable, even if they tempt under the form of the 
beautiful ; for the work wanted is of a higher kind, 
although the great men of the earth here kept it 
down by persecuting science, destroying the arts, and 
preventing education—all elements of the useful— 
whilst they have encouraged anything beautiful or 
otherwise, which is calculated to prevent the useful- 
ness or independence of the people. 

I have been led away by the largeness of the 
subject into diffuseness, but probably I have given 
a train of thought which will be useful to some, 
leading to conclusions which shall decide strongly 
for the useful, and showing the value of encouraging 
what is so much wanted in society, connecting It 
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with duty and all we esteem virtuous, as well as 
with the advancement of the race, whilst the beau- 
tiful so abundantly followed, needs, like our more 
violent feelings, some depression, lest it connect 
itself with the feeble emotions, and a loss of noble 
energy. HepHalstos. 





Organizativns of the People, 


POLITICAL AND SOCIAL. 


eee 
KOSSUTH, O’CONNOR, AND THORNTON HUNT. 
(A LETTER TO THE LOCALITIES.) 





ProresseD Co-WorkeErs,—Accounts are rendered 
weekly of resolutions passed in Chartist Branches, 
sondemning a Member of the Executive, Mr. Thornton 
Hunt, for what is described as his conduct to Mr. 
Feargus O’Connor at the Copenhagen-fields meeting, 
and at the Highbury-barn Banquet. There is a 
royal peculiarity about Chartism which is curious, 

Asthe Imperial Court of France had its ‘ Legion 
of Honour,” and as other Courts distribute Stars and 
Garters to whomsoever they intend to distinguish, 
so the “Imperial Chartists’’ have their Legion of 
Honour—which is Censure. Censure is the 
tinction which the * Old Guards” confer on those 
who serve them. That Mr. Thornton Hunt is 
censured I do not, of course, complain (he does not 
complain himself), but I complain of the partiality 
of such censure. 





dis- | 


| character of his own party? 


xecutive receive this distinction, and not another | 
, 


who equally merits it? This partiality is unfair— 
in fine, it is undemocratic. 
I coincided, and coincide still; and it is not right 
that I should be excluded from those votes of con- 


In all that Mr. Hunt did | 


emnution by which * pure and simple’’ Chartists | 
J I I 


express their gratitude to those who render any 
difficult service to the common cause. 

Summoned to take partin the demonstration at 
Copenhagen-house, I arrived in London at midday, 
and at once proceeded to the grounds, I was re- 
fused admission, until I produced an order, which I 
was so fortunate as to have about me, but to which 
I had attached no importance, as I deemed my name 
would be sufficient. But a valued friend who had 
accompanied me from the country was thrust back, 
nor could I procure him admission after I was in 
myself. I asked Mr. Hunt, to whom my friend was 
equally known, to grant me an order; but he 
answered that no order could be given, as the 
Committee found it necessary not to add any to 
those previously issued, Private interests I knew 
must always obey the necessities of public rules, and 
I consented to witness my friend thrust by the crowd 
into the water in front, without my being able to 
admit him. When Mr. O’Connor claimed admission 
the same rule was assigned as the reason, and I 
acquiesced in it—not readily, but-reluctantly in his 
case ; and the reason of my ultimate acquiescence 
was the understood disinclination of Kossuth to be 
subjected to the same annoyance as Mr. O'Connor 
had subjected him to at Southampton, and which was 
the reason Mr. Hunt was compelled to propose to the 
Committee the omission of Mr, O’Connor’s name in 
the invitations. Surely no gentleman but Mr. 
O’Connor would have so far forgotten the respect due 
to himself as to present himself before Kossuth when 
he knew he desired to avoid him? And when so 
many thousands of the people had met to honour 
Kossuth, it became Mr. O'Connor, as a friend of the 
people, to absent himself when he found that his 
presence endangered the unity of the honour, and was 
likely to create discord, which would have destroyed 
the whole demonstration. 

While Mr. O’Connor was demanding admission, 
application came from another Member of Parliament, 
who was in the crowd, which application | referred 
to Mr. Hunt, as a matter of form, but he refused to 
entertain it. Next, a lady, bearing an honoured 
name, sent up her card to Mr, Hunt, asking admis- 
sion in the name of Mazzini. Mr. Hunt was im- 

artial, and declined to break the rule. Yet Mr. 

Lunt, who inflexibly maintained the rule adopted by 

the Committee of Management, who refused a Mem- 
ber of Parliament, refused the application of personal 
friends, and of the application ot a lady for whom he 
had great respect—did break the rule—he broke the 
rule in favour of Mr. O'Connor. Mr. Thornton 
Hunt, whom Chartists have so readily and rudely 
censured, was the only man who incurred risk to pay 
respect to Mr. O'Connor; and he went out, un 
covered, into the crowd, and in the presence of a hun- 
dred applicants for admission—whom he was re- 
fusing—/e admitted Mr. O'Connor! Yet this is the 
man whom the Chartists select to censure for dis- 
respect to Mr. O'Connor. Before even this could be 
done, Mr. Reynolds had volunteered, and Mr. 
Fleming had been solicited, to use his personal 
influence to prevent Mr, O'Connor from forcing 
himself into Kossuth’s private room or into his path. 
Nothing is plainer than this, that if Mr. O’Connor 
still retained the pride of a gentleman, the slightest 
hint that this was not desired would have kept him 
; there would have been no need of surveillance, 








At the Highbury-barn banquet I also acquiesced 
in Mr. O’Connor not speaking, and I appeal to any 
one who observed his conduct on that occasion, both 
to Louis Blane and Mr. Coningham, and to the entire 
audience, whether he was not Mr. O'Connor's truest 
friend who endeavoured to restrain him from com- 
mitting farther humiliations on himself? He made 
himself the buffoon of the company—he sank him- 
self down to the level of Elmzlie Duncan ; and when 
a leader of the people so far forgets himself as to 
play the buffoon, he lowers the entire party whom 
he represents. Who are the true friends of the 
people, those who would keep this painful chapter 
unwritten, or those who force it to be written in 
honest explanation? It is strange that gentlemen 
who cry ‘* measures and not men”’ should get up an 
excitement in favour of men and not manners / 

Let those who lead and foment this unwarrantable 
mania for censuring those who serve—not the preju- 
dices but what is far more useful—serve the honour 
and character of Chartism, declare two things, and 
then they may be understood :— 

1, Whether as gentlemen (or ‘ working men,” for 
working men I hope are not without delicacy and 
honour), they would have forced on Kossuth the pre- 
sence of a man he desired not to be mixed up with? 

2. Whether they would, observing Mr. O'Connor's 
conduct at Highbury-barn, make for him facilities of 
lowering his own character more, and of lowering the 
If they would, they can 
neither call themselves the friends of Mr, O’Connor 


2 ; | nor the friends of Chartism. 
Why should one Member of the | 


Certainly I would not notice this matter if I did 
not see that the Chartists are committing themselves 
(under instigation of those who ought to know 
better) all over the country, in the eyes of every one 
capable of understanding public propriety, public 
duty, or of taking any interest in Chartist character. 
But I believe they have too much good sense to per- 
sist in this course, if the rights of the thing were ex- 
plained tothem. Therefore I will ask insertion for 
this letter in the Northern Star and Mr, Reynolds's 
Newspaper, and in Mr. Ernest Jones’s Notes for the 
People, that some portion of the other side of the 
case may be before the Chartist readers, I have al- 
ways found that the Chartists are as ready as any 
other body of politicians, to act fairly when they 
understand the merits of the whole case they are 
called upon to criticise (which unfortunately they 
seldom take care to understand before they judge). 

As to personal respect to Mr. O'Connor, I have 
always entertained this, and as Mr. O'Connor lately 
said in Manchester, I had always showed it to him ; 
and I have on more than one occasion publicly pro- 
tested against the real disrespect put upon him by 
persons now forward in this incoherent O'Connor 
excitement. Even nowI do not consider that Mr, 
O'Connor ought to be treated other than with kind- 
ness; as Mr, Hunt delicately said, his conduct ‘is 
evidently not under his own control,” and he de- 
serves our sympathy; and none capable of feeling 
real kindness towards him would force him into 
public life until repose has recruited his broken health 
and exhausted powers. Mr. Hunt has always paid 
Mr. O’Connor the respect and consideration due from 
one gentleman to another, and he has done that in 
my presence when others, makers of loud protes- 
tations now, have not done it. I only mention this 
for the sake of undeceiving those who are being 
egregiously misled on this matter. 











Mr. Hunt is not aware that I have written this | 


letter, and he will object to its appearance when he 


. > ° . . | 
is aware of it; as he will think some may regard it 


as a plea offered on his behalf, with a view to pro- 
mote his election. Mr, Hunt is too independent to 
offer one word in his own just defence at this time, 
lest it should be construed in the sense above stated; 
and I respect that sentiment too much to impair such 
brave indifference. Nor do I mean by this to offer 
one word on my own behalf either. But, differently 
placed from Mr. Hunt, my duty to Chartists, at 
whose hands I accepted the responsibility of one of 
their representatives, directs me to explain to them 
the truth of a case on which others are silent, how- 
ever the offering of such explanation may, be 
regarded. 

For myself, I would not accept a single vote at the 
expense of silence as to my real sentiments, or by 
any inexplicitness Jeave the Chartists to suppose me 
diiferent from what lam. I know this, and everybody 
outside us knows it also, and Chartists ought to know 
it likewise—that Chartism has been reduced by its 
unwise friends to a simple power for mischiet. It 
can do harm, but it has no power yet to do good. 
It can bring discredit on Reformers—it can arrest 
reform—it can afford a pretext for the enemy to 
oppress us more—and that is all it cando, It has 
taken the present Executive a year to endeavour to 
alter this character, and create a power for good in 
the name of Chartism, and awaken some respect for 
it. Chartists are now advised to undo this; and they 
seem disposed to take the advice. Of course, they 
can please themselves; but they ought not to talk 
any more of the apathy of a movement, if they con- 
demn it to apathy or hindrance. 

What Chartism wants is, some friends who will 
make it fair, dispassionate, practical, and solyent ; who 


will keep its expenditure within its available means, 
who will neutralize its mischievous tendencies—and who 
will carry on its political agitation in harmony 
with the equally honest agitations of our fellow 
patriots around—who do not go so far as we do, 
Chartism wants representatives who will be able to 
understand their owncase, without misunderstanding 
every body else’s, and who are able to be inde- 
we in their own position, without being into- 
erant and abusive to every body else. This is what 
I have endeavoured to do, this is what I shall still 
endeavour to do; and if the Chartists want this kind 
of service, they may command mine; but if they do 
not, I have no business and no wish to be among 
them. And this is all I shall say about the election, 
Gerorce Jacos Hotyoakg, 
Member of the Executive. 





FEDERATIVE UNION. 

At a meeting of the Kossuth Committee on Wed- 
nesday, the following report was presented on the 
reorganization of the committee on the basis of a 
Federative Union :—~ 

‘* In our present state of social transition, the want of 
an active, rational, and efficient political organization of 
the people has been much felt. All the old shemes, as 
the old clothes of society, are now worn threadbare and 
in tatters, while the new ones are too contracted and 
galling to the giant growth and developmentof the present 
generation. From every specific project in the past, the 
people have been diverted by official promises; or by 
intrigues they have been divided and set against each 
other. In like manner, nation has been set against 
nation by official cliques bent on upholding that system 
of secret diplomacy, national debt, and mercenar: 
standing armies, which enable Goverments to turn eac’ 
nation against itself and against all others. The sub- 
stantial interest of every People is the same; every 
nation desires freedom as the true guarantee of peace; 
peace as the opportunity fur industry; industry as the 
only mode to support existence and render it happy. The 
despotic Governments, and others not so called, are 
allied for their own purposes; the Peoples, kept apart, 
are made the unwilling instruments for a warfare of arms 
or commerce, which may be called a reciprocal suicide. 
Peoples can never desire secret alliance, for their objects 
are substantial justice, the substantial welfare of the 
human race. Enable the Peoples to understand each 
other, and they would unite in the maintenance of 
common rights; enable the severed classes of the country 
to unite once more as a nation, and they will be too 
strong for intrigues or sectional interests. 

‘Acting upon these views, and in compliance with 
the expressed wishes of a number of the delegates of the 
working classes, your sub-committee present to your con- 
sideration the“following draft of a plan:— 

“Tus Proprius’ Feperative Union, 

“The principles of the Peoples’ Federative Union are 
these: — 

“1. The real unity of the moral, physical, and social 
interests of all the nations of the earth. Their close 
commercial alliance by the development of the principles 
of free exchange in ‘open commerce.’ 

“2. The absolute, social, political, and legal EQUALITY 
of every citizen without distinction—t Universal Suf- 
frage.’ 

‘**3. The gradual but speedy abolition of every mo- 
nopoly. 

‘4. A property tax equal to the national expenditure, 
and the abolition of all other taxes, 

“5, The right of every citizen to useful and industrial 
education. 

“6, The right of every citizen to beneficial employment. 
“7. Full and unrestricted liberty in matters pertaining 
to religion—the * Voluntary System.’ 

**8. Open (as opposed to secret) diplomatic intercourse 
with other nations. 


‘The primary efforts of the Federation shall be di- 


| rected to the establishment of such means of alliance, 





| direct and immediate, between the Peoples of all nations 


as shall tend to neutralize the efforts of the agents of 
despotism ; 

“* To dispel the illusions which are the source of na- 
tional and factional discord ; 

“‘ To secure for the people of Britain a correct know- 
ledge of the political and social position of the Peoples 
of America and Europe ; 

**And to seize upon all existing opportunities, and 
take advantage of opportunities which may arise, for 
advancing in practice the principle already accepted— 
namely, that in the brotherhood of the Peoples rests the 
hope of civilization, the assurance of our progress in the 
peaceful arts, and the free development of man's nobler 
faculties. 

“To further the arrangements already commenced 
and indicated in this report, by obtaining the practical 
assistance of others best suited to give it, your sub- 
committee would suggest that you should give it leave to 
add to its number. THORNTON Hunt.” 


The above report was agreed to unanimously, and 
the general committee adjourned till Wednesday next. 





Repemption Society.—We have got our codperative 
store open; and although doing in a very small way at 
present, we hope by attention to the wants of our sub- 
scribers to increase rapidly. All the business of the 
Society is now transacted at No, 5, Trinity-street, Leeds, 
Moneys received for the week :—Leeds, 19s. 1ld.; New- 
castle-on-Tyne, per Mr. Johnson, £1. 7s. 9d.; Hudders- 
field, per Mr. France, 15s, 4d.; S. Hartshorn, Burslem, 
oa 3d. nhs hws a, 6d. ; Huddersfield, 3s. 

ropagandist F und, 2s. 44d,—J, HenpeRson, Secretary 
4, Trinity-street, Leeds, . ’ 
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Open Counril, 
[IN THIS DEPARTMENT, AS ALL OPINIONS, HOWEVER EXTREME, 


ARE ALLOWED AN EXPRESSION, THE EDITOR NECESSARILY 
HOLDS HIMSELF RESPONSIBLE FOR NONE. ] 








There is no learned man but willconfess he hath much 
profited by reading controversies, his senses awakened, 
and his ju ent sharpened. If, then, it be profitable for 
him to read, why should it not, at least, be tolerable for 
his adversary to write.—MILTON. 





PALMERSTON AND HIS OPPONENTS. 
11, Russell-place, December 2, 1851. 

Srr,— You can appreciate my earnestness if I ven- 
ture again to trouble you on an old subject. You 
know something of my opinions of Lord Palmerston, 
as a friend of freedom how and elsewhere. Mark 
who are his enemies now!—Baron Brunnow, the 
Carlton Club, Lord Grey, and the Times. 

You have complained that he has come short in 
action; they will not allow him to speak his own 
words, or even think his own thoughts (see the Daily 
News of this day). Surely it is quite time that we 
made up our minds to sustain, rather than disconcert 
and baffle, him in his struggles with the despots. 

Iam, yours obediently, B. J. 


[We may add the following anecdote for the edi- 
fieation of B. J, Early inthe week Lord Palmerston 
and the Baron Brunnow were observed in Brook- 
street, walking, engaged in close and lively conver- 
sation—the “ most liberal of all Ministers ’’ sustaining 
the arm of the envoy of Nicholas. A groom witha 
led horse followed. On reaching Mivart’s Hotel, the 
pair stopped amoment on the steps, and then Brunnow 
disappeared behind the hotel doors, after an affec- 
tionate leave-taking, and the “ noble and judicious 
bottle-holder’’ mounted his horse and rode towards 
the park, So much for the entente cordiale of hos- 
tility]. 

DEFENCE OF THE FREEHOLD LAND 
MOVEMENT. 
Minster, Thanet, December 2, 1851. 

Sm,—Hitherto we have considered you more 
consistent than most of your Democratic contem- 
poraries ; but your remarks in “* News of the Week,” 
respecting Freehold-Land Societies, appear to us 
inconsistent in a journal advocating the cause of 
codperation. You object to this codperation for 
buying land.—The greatest monopoly in existence. 
One would have supposed you a warm advocate ; 
you say ‘It is not precisely the best investment for 
the working classes.” As a Leader of the working 
classes I think it would be but simple justice to 
enlighten us to “precisely the best,” if this is not, 
You observe that buying a vote is almost as bad as 
selling one. Is the — of a house or land a bad 
thing for the working man? and the time is has a 
vote attached to it, it cannot be bad for a working 
man to have one, As to its ‘ admitting the unrea- 
sonableness of the qualification, and that property is 
the proper standard for fitness,” I cannot conceive 
that all who possess land must necessarily be advocates 
of “ Brick qualification instead of brain.”” The men 
who are the warmest advocates of the Freehold 
movement, I think a sufficient answer to such an 
assertion, The movement does admit of being the 
means of getting a better interest for the working 
man’s earnings than any other, and by means of 

* bricks ” of getting a vote forthe ‘‘ brains” : we shall 
feel grateful by your showing us a better and quicker 
mode. Empty talk will not gain universal suffrage. 
Shouting for the charter over a pot and pipe will 
never obtain it, nor pikes and stilettoes get the 
ballot. Such investments will not obtain for the 
working classes their due share in the national 
councils; but the investing in a Freehold-Land 
Society will. Till you, the Times, and other objectors 
to this movement can show us a better ‘‘ move,”’ it 
would be well to cease ineffective cavilling. Of 
Windbags, “ Star”’ arguments, and Herringtrails we 
have hadenough, If you aspire to the “leadership”’ 
of the working classes, lead us aright. 

Yours, respectfully, A Worxine Man, 








THE QUEEN VERSUS ROWLAND AND OTHERS. 
Queen’s Prison, November 25, 1851. 

Srr,—I have just sent the following correction 

to the editor of the Times :—“Sir,—Your report of 


the sentence passed by the Queen’s Bench yesterday | 
in this case is incorrect in the material matter whic 
I here quote :—‘ Mr. Parry made an application that 
the Court would order that the defendants should | 
not be set to hard labour. Lord Campbell declined | 
to make any such order. That was a matter for the 
justices.’”” Now, Ido not state that what I have | 
quoted was not said, but I say that this important 
matter did not end there. I being in Court, pointed | 
out to the Court the two acts “‘ for the better ordering 
of prisons” (2nd and 3rd Vic., cap. 56, and 3rd and 
4th Vic., cap. 25), which directly contradict the Lord 
Chief Justice ; for they say that misdemeanants not 
sentenced to hard labour shall be divided into first 
and second divisions, but that none shall be sent to 
the first division, except by order of the Court or 
judge. You will thus perceive that there are three 
degrees in the sentence which have nothing to do 
with “the justices’’ ; on the one hand, the Court or 
judge may make the sort of imprisonment more 
severe, and on the other, less. This power appertain- 
ing to the Court or judge applies only to the _ 
other than or “‘except the Queen’s Bench and Fleet 
Prisons, and the General Penitentiary at Millbank.”’ 
Mr. Justice Patteson at first said he thought the acts 
applied to the Queen’s Prison, and not to the County 
Prisons, and on that erroneous supposition this Court 
has been sentencing to the ‘first division of mis- 
demeanants in the Queen’s Prison”’ for the last six 

ears, without any act for that purpose, On the error 

eing pointed out, Mr. Justice Patteson pleasantly 
dubbed me, *“* Amicus Curie.” By the acts I have 
mentioned the first division of misdemeanants are 
allowed to be with the debtors. This, therefore, is 
to be the situation of the above parties, and not to be 
put to hard labour or not, at the discretion of *‘ the 
justices.” 

I trouble you with this in case otherwise the truth 

might not be generally known; and am, Sir, your 
obedient servant, W. Consett. 





anit. * 
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MONEY MARKET AND CITY INTELLIGENCE. 

SATURDAY. 


The English Money Market has been greatly disturbed | 


by the revolution in Paris. Closing on Monday at 98§ j, 
and opening quietly at the same quotations on Tuesday 
morning, the news from Paris suddenly arrested busi- 
ness, and all Securities sunk in value. Consols soon 
reached 964—a decline of 2} per cent., but subsequently 
recovered to 97}. On Wednesday they closed at 97} §; 
and on Thursday, after rising and falling with the news, 
they closed at 979 4. Yesterday they closed at 964 §. 

The fluctuations have been :—Consols, from 983 to 964; 
Bank Stock, from 214 to 215; Exchequer Bills, from 
56s. to 48s. premium. 

Yesterday the bargains in the official list comprised :— 
Brazilian, at 92; Ecuador, 3; Mexican, for money, 23§ ; 
for the account, 233, j, 23, 234, and 225; the Small, 233 ; 
Peruvian, 87; the Deterred, 44 and 434; Portuguese 
Five per Cents., 90; Sardinian Five per Cents., 77}, 78, 
and 76 ex div.; Spanish Five per Cents., for account, 
193 and 4; Passive, 43; Spanish Three per Cents., for 
money and the account, 38; Venezuela, 33}; the De- 
ferred, 114; Dutch Two-and-a-Half per Cents., 574 and 
564, and the Four per Cent. Certificates, 855 and 87. 








BRITISH FUNDS FOR THE PAST WEEK, 
(Closing Prices.) 





‘Satur. | Mond.\ Tues. Wedn. Thu s.| Frid. 








Bank Stock .... 215$ | 214g 215 —_— | 2143 
3 per Ct. Red... 974 | 984 975 963 963; 96 
3p.C.Con.Ans.| 98}/ 984, 97 97} 978 | 968 
3 p.C. An.1736.| ——| ——| —| - —| — 
3p.Ct.Con.,Ac.| 988} 982) 97} | 97}) 973 | 968 
34 p. Cent. An.| 99 | 983 oat 98 97) 5 
oer.) af |_| | — 
Long Ans. , 1860. 7} 7 | 7 7 7 7 
Ind.St.l04p.ct.} 264 | 264 | 262 | 262 | 264 | —— 
Ditto Bonds ..j; 68 p/ 62 p | 65 p | 6H p| Bp] Bp 
Ex. Bills, 10007.) 54 p} 53 p| 53 p | 52 p) 52p] dtp 

Ditto, 5...) 54 p 56 p!} 52 p 55 p |) 52 p] SI p 


Ditto, Smal Shp! S6p! 52p! 52p! 52p] Sp 
FOREIGN FUNDS. 
(Last Official Quotation during the Week ending Friday 
Evening.) 
Austrian 5 perCents. — Mexican 5 per Ct. Ace. 23} 
Belgian Bds., 44 p.Ct. 90 ———— Small... .. 263 
Brazilian 5 per Cents. 93}, Neapolitan 5 per Cents. — 


Buenos Ayres 6 p. Cts. 45 Peruvian 4) per Cents, 87} 
Chilian 6 per Cents... 1014 Portuguese 5 per Cent. 904 
Danish 5 perCents. .. 102 —4per Cts. 33} 





Annuities — 
| Kussian, 1822, 45 p. Cta. 1033 
| Span. Actives, 5 p. Cts. 204 
Passive . 5 
Deferred _— 


Dutch 24 per Cents... 58 

4 per Cents... 894 
Ecuador Bonds pee 3} 
French 5 p.C.An.atParis 90.80 
- 3 p.Cts., Julyll, 55.75 




















CORN EXCHANGE. 

MARK-LANE, Friday, December 5.—We have had 
moderate supplies of grain at market this week. Wheat, 
Barley, and Oats were firm on Monday and Wednesday, 
but not much business was doing. At all the country 
markets held during the week, Wheat was in good 
demand at rather improved prices; secondary qualities 
of Barley were rather lower. In Yorkshire the demand 
for Beans has raised prices ls. per quarter. The arrivals 
of Mediteranean and Black Sea cargoes off the coast are 
few. Galatz Maize, 27s.C. F. and I. A cargo of Odessa 
Maize was sold on Wednesday at 27s. 9d. less 24 per cent. 
Since the arrival of the Alexandrian Mail, Egyptian Wheat 
has been held for 27s., and 22s. 6d. has been refused for 


———— ae | 





GRAIN, Mark-lane, Dec. 6, 









Wheat, R. New 33s. to 35s. Maple ...... 308, 
Fine 2.4.04. 35 — 37 White ..... hed 
Me xécses eves — 38 Boilers .. 34 — 96 
White ...... 37 — 39 Beans, Ticks 29 — 39 
ear 40 —4l OU scncee 30 ~— 32 
Superior New 42 — 46 Indian Corn 37 ~a 
eae .25 — 27 Oats, Feed .... 17 — 1g 
— ‘ 22 — 2 Fine .... 18 — 19 
Maltin 25 — 27 Poland coe 0 BI 
Malt, Ord., 48 — 52 Fine ..., 91 —9 
Fine ... . 52 — 54 Potato ...... 17 — 19 
Peas, Hog...... 29 — 30 Fine .... 19 — 99 
ietitietaes iecmmmenies eae 








FROM THE LONDON GAZETT 
Tues i: December 2. 
Banknurts.—J, CLank, Upwell, Cambridgeshire, miller, to 
surrender December 16, January 13; solicitors, Messrs, Abbott, 
Jenkins, and Abbott, New-inn, Strand; and Mr. Watson Wis- 
beach; and official assignee, Mr. Graham—W. Boycg. sen. 
Dover, hotel-keeper, December 18, January 15; i tors, 
Messrs, Church and Langdall, Southampton-buildings, Chan. 
cery-lane; ofhcial assignee, Mr. Edwards, Sambrook-court, 
Basinghall-street-—W. M. NEILL, Liverpool, merchant, December 
12, January 30; solicitor, Mr. Murray, London-street, Fen. 
churca-street; official azsignee, Mr. Pennell, Guildhall 
bers, Basinghall-street—W. Raw Lins, Mill-street, Warwick. 
shire, maltster, December 17, January 8; solicitors, Mr. Hea 
Warwick ; Messrs. Motteram, Knight, and Emmet, Birmi 
official assignee, Mr. Christie, Birmingham—R. Jackson, Not. 
tingham, butcher, December 19, January 9 ; solicitor, Mr. 
Bowley, Nottingham; official assignee, Mr. Bittleston,’ Not 
tingham—J. LoNGBoTtom and T. Fawcert, Leeds, cloth mer. 
chants, December 19, January 26; solicitor, Mr, Mid 
eeds; official assignee, Mr. Freeman, Leeds—S, Crostaxp 
Elland, Yorkshire, corn-miller, December 18, January 29: 
solicitors, Messrs. Westmoreland and Taylor, Wakefield: 
official assignee, Mr. Young. Leeds—W. Mason, Halifax’ 
Yorkshire, draper, December 18, January 23 ; solicitors, Messrs 
Sale, Worthington, and Shipman, Manchester; Messrs. Richard- 
son and Gaunt, Leede; official assignee, Mr. Young, Leeds— 
A. Craven, Leeds, Yorkshire, cloth manufacturer, December 
18, January 223; solicitors, Messrs, Richardson and Gaunt, 
Leeds; official assignee, Mr. Young, Leeds—M. Orme and 
W. H. Lynass, Liverpool, ale merchants, December 15, January 
5; solicitors, Messrs. Anderson and Collins, Liverpool ; official 
assignee, Mr. Morgan, Liverpool—E. WARING, Liverpool, inn. 
keeper, December 17, January 7; solicitor, Mr. Bremner, Liver. 
pool ; official assignee, Mr. Cazenove, Liverpool—W. W. King, 
Liverpool, chemist, December 15, January 5; solicitor, Mr. 
Jones, Liverpool; official assignee, Mr. Cazenove, Liverpool, 
| Friday, 5. 
BaNKRUPTS.—H. CLarK, Bank-chambers and Cheshunt, 
| stockbroker, to surrender December 12, January 13; solicitor 
Mr. Cox, Pinners’-hall, broad-street; official assignee, Mr. 
| Johnson, Basinghall-street—T. 8. CURTEIS, York-street, West- 
miuster, cheesemonger, December 11, January 13; solicitors 
| Messrs. Morgan, Old Jewry; official assignee, Mr. Bell, Cole- 
| man-street-buildings—W. WILLIAMs and R. M. Marcnant 
| Great George-street, Westminster, and elsewhere, contractors 


| for public works, December 19, January 31; solicitors, Messrs, 
| Fox, Sewell, and Fox, Old Broad-street; official assignee, Mz. 
| Pennell, Guildhall-chambers, Basinghall-street—W. ULLEIN, 
| late of Friday-street, Cheapside, woollen warehousemen, De- 
cember 19, January 24; solicitor, Mr. Jones, Quality-court, 
} pemeree iag me official assignee, Mr. Nicholson, Basinghalle 
street—J. FULLER, City-road, Finsbury, glass merchant, De- 
cember 19, January 24; solicitors, Messrs. Lawrance, Plews, 
and Boyer, Old Jewry-chambers ; official assignee, Mr. Pennell, 
Guildhall-chambers, Basinghall-street-—W. Kirpy, Stockwell- 
park-road, Stockwell, builder, and Deptford, licensed victualler, 
December 16, January 20; solicitors, Messrs. Howard and 
Dolman, Crescent, Bridge-street, Blackfriars; official as- 
signee, Mr. Edwards, Sambrook-court, Basinghall-street— 
J. NICHOLSON, Woolwich, grocer, December 16, January 13; 
solicitors, Messrs. Lawrance, Plews, and Boyer, Old Jewry; 
official assignee, Mr. Graham—D., Lirrie, Liverpool, mer- 
chant, December 18, January 8; solicitor, Mr. Radcliffe, Liver- 
pool; official assignee, Mr. Turner, Liverpool—S. WHaRToN, 
Hartford, Cheshire, wine merchant, December 1s, January 8; 
solicitors, Messrs. Davenport and Collier, Liverpool; official 
assignee, Mr. Bird, Liverpool — F. Deane, Liverpool, mer- 
chant, December 1s, January 8; solicitor, Mr. Tyrer, Liver- 
pool; official assignee, Mr. Bird, Liverpool — W. Wavupsy 
KiNG (and not W. WanpBy KING, as before advertised), 
Liverpool, chemist, Decemver 15, January 5; solicitor, Mr, 
Jones, Liverpool; official assignee, Mr. Cazenove, Liver 
J. Wacstarr, Worcester, cattle dealer, December 22, January 8; 
solicitors, Messrs. Hyde and Timbs, Worcester; and Mr. Smith, 
Birmingham; official assignee, Mr. Valpy, Birmingham—R, 
CaLpicort, Cardiff, grocer, December 16, January 13; solicitors, 
Messrs. Castle and Henderson, Bristol; official assignee, Mr. 
Acraman, Bristol—T., WiLcs, Bourdean, Gloucestershire, 
grocer, December 19, January 19; solicitors, Mr. Whatley, 
Mitcheldean ; official assignee, Mr. Acraman, Bristol—R, SBY- 
MOUR, Sunderland, linendraper, December 12, January 20; 
solicitors, Mr. Harle, Southampton-buildings, Chancery-lane, 
and Newcastle-upon-T'yne; and Messrs. Payne, Eddison, Ford, 
Pe North, Leeds ; official assignee, Mr, Baker, Newcastle-upon- 
yne. 


HE LECTURE ON THE WEEK.—In 

consequence of Mr. Hunt’s absence in Paris, Mr. Holyoake 
has kindly consented to lecture TO-MORROW (SUNDAY) 
EVENING, in the Lecture Theatre of the Western Literary 
Institution, 47, Leicester-square. Admission, front seats, ls.; 
Amphitheatre, 3d. ; Reserved seats on the platform, 2s. 6d, To 
commence punctually at Seven o’Clock. 











THE ONLY COMPLETE EDITION, 
On Thursday next, in a thick feap. 8vo. volume, price 6s,, cloth, 
[ANISH FAIRY LEGENDS and TALES. 
By HANs CHRISTIAN ANDERSEN. 
Second Edition, enlarged, with all the Additional Tales, and 4 
Memoir and Portrait of the Author, 

*,* In this Edition of ** Andersen’s Tales ” the translation is 
made direct from the original Daoish, and not from the German 
translations, as is the case with all other English editions of this 
popular author. 

Addey and Co. (late Cundall and Addey), 21, Old Bond- 
street. 


HE LONDON NECROPOLIS AND 
NATIONAI, MAUSOLEUM COMPANY. 
Completely registered and incorporated, 





TRUSTEES. 
Archibald Hastie, Esq., M.P. 
William John Evelyn, Esq., M.P. 
Sir James Duke, Bart., M.P. 

This Company pany benved completely registered, and the usual 
notices to Parliament having been given, the few remaining un- 
allotted Shares may be obtained, upon application to the Secre- 
tary, at the Offices of the Company, 16 a, Great George-street, 








Egyptian Beans. 


Westminster, By order of the d, 
RICHARD CHURCHILL, Set. 
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— 
THEATRE ROYAL, DRURY LANE, 


LAST THREE NIGHTS OF M. JULLIEN’S CONCERTS. 


M. JULLIEN’S BENEFIT. 
JULLIEN has the honour to announce that 
@ his BENEFIT will take place on MONDAY, Decem- 
ber 8 (it being itively the Last Night but Two of his 
Concerts). The Programme will embrace ail the most attractive 
govelties of the Season, including the talents of Signor BOT- 
TESINI and Signor SIVORI. Miss CICELY NOTT will make 


Seventh A, ance. 
al — Commence at Eight. 





GRAND BAL MASQUE. 
M. JULLTEN’S Annual Grand Bal Masqué will take place on 
FRIDAY NEXT, December 12. 


N.B. All persons having claims on the Theatre, on account of 
the Coneerts, are requested to deliver their Accounts imme- 
diately, and to apply on Monday, December 15, at Two o’Clock, 
for t. 


THEATRE ROYAL, DRURY LANE. 
JULLIEN hos the honour to announce that 

@ his CONCERTS will terminate on WEDNESDAY 

NEXT, December 10, and that his Annual Grand 

‘ BAL MASQUE 

will take place on FRIDAY NEXT, December 12, 1851 (and 

terminate the Season), and which, in consequence of the Theatre 
let for Dramatic Performances, will most positively be the 

ONLY BALL this Season. 

The distinguished and increasing patronage which has been 
bestowed by the Nobility and Gentry on M. Jullien’s Bals 
Masqués, since their first introduction in this country, may be 

as a sure evidence of the great popularity of such 
Entertainments, when properly conducted and produced on the 
sale of Grandeur and Magnificence, which has, on each occasion, 
terised them. On the present occasion, the SALLE DE 
DANSE will exhibit a new and tasteful decoration, the Audience 
of the Theatre, as well as the Stage, being entirely 
wreathed with Artificial Flowers, A superb eclairage will, as 
usual, shed lustre on the scene, and be characterised by the 
splendid effects of the 
CRYSTAL CURTAIN. 
In short, every possible exertion has been made to secure the 
obation, and to insure the amusement of M. Jullien’s 
s, and he feels the greatest confidence in being enabled 
topresent them with an Evening’s Entertainment, which, as a 
seene of variety and dazzling brilliancy, will be pronounced 
unrivalled. 

The Orchestra will, as heretofore, be complete, and consist of 
One Hundred and Twelve Musicians, being the present Concert 
Orchestra, with numerous additions. 

Prineipal Cornet-a-Pistons, Herr Koenig. 
Conductor, M. JULLIEN. 

The New and Fashionable Music of the Season will be played, 
and inelude several New Polkas, Waltzes, Mazourkas, and 
Quadrilles, composed expressly for her Majesty’s State Balls at 
Buckingham Palace, the Nobility’s Balls, Almacks, &c., by M. 
Jullien. 


Tickets for the Ball, 10s. 6d. 
The Prices of Admission for SPECTATORS (for whom the 
Audience portion of the Theatre will, as before, be set apart) 
will be as on former occasions, viz. :— 


One CPOE, 2 oo dccecesens ciccscces eee 5s. 
NOD oi acces sesccecs once cee - 3s. 
Lower Gallery... 2s. 








eres 
Private Boxes, from £3. 3s. upwards. 
Persons taking Private Boxes will have the privilege of pass- 
to and from the Ball Room without extra charge. 
t.1. Nathan, Jun., of 18, Castle-street, Leicester-square, is 
oo Costumier to the Ball. 
ersons in the Costume of Clowns, Harlequins, or Pantaloons, 
will not be admitted. 
The Doors will be opened at Half-past Nine, the Dancing 
tommence at Ten, and the Supper be served at One o'Clock. 
Tickets for the Ball, Places, and Private Boxes to be had at 
the Box-office of the Theatre, and at the principal Musicseliers 
and Libraries. 


EOPENINGof the ROYAL POLYTECHNIC 
INSTI‘ UTION on MONDAY, DECEMBER 8, 1851. 
-A POPULAR LECTURE on the ADVANCEMENT of 
AGRICULTURAL CHEMISTRY, daily at Two o'clock, by 
J, H. Pepper Esq. in addition to other LECTURES on 
CHEMISTRY.—PRIZE MODEL of Mr. MECHI’3 FARMERY 
at TIPTREE HALL explained—A NEW LECTURE on the 
HISTORY of the HARP, by F. Chatterton, Esq. for Two 
Weeks only, at Eight in the Evenings, with Illustrations on 
ERARD’S GREAT EXHIBITION HARP, and Vocal Accom- 
t by Miss Blanche Young.—LECTURE by Dr. Bach- 
on the PHILOSOPHY of SCIENTIFIC RECREATION. 
Lecture has been arranged expressly for the instruction 
and amusement of the Junior Branches visiting the Institution 
during the Holydays—NUMEROUS PRIZE MODELS, 
WORKS of ART, &c. from the Great Exhibition, will be ex- 
by Mr. Crispe.—OPTICAL EFFECTS in DISSOLVING 
EWS, PHYSIOSCOPE, OPAQUEMICROSCUPE, CHRO- 
MATROPE, &c.—DIVER and DIVING BELL, &e. &e. 
Admission, 1s.; Schools and Children under ten years of age, 





ce. 
Open daily from Eleven to Five, and every Evening, except 
urday, from Seven till Half-past Ten. 


LoxDon to DUBLIN (vid Holyhead) in 
THIRTEEN HOURS and a HALF. 

Three communications daily on week days ; two on Sundays. 
Sea passage, Four Hours anda Half. First class, £3; second, 
#2. Return tickets (available for a fortnight), first class, £4. 10s. 

£8. Children under twelve half-price. 

For full particulars of the booking-through system between 
. and Ireland, see ‘ Bradshaw’s Guide,” page 122; 
— Irish Guide,” page 20; “ Fisher's Irish Guide,” 





HE HAHNEMANN HOSPITAL, for the 
TREATMENT of PATIENTS on the HOMEOPATHIC 
PRINCIPLE, No. 39, BLOOMSBURY-SQUARE, Supported 
Voluntary contributions. 
President—The Lord Robert Grosvenor, M.P. 
Treasurer—William Leaf, Esq., 39, Old Change. 
The Hospital is open for the reception of the necessitous poor 
ng from acute disease, who are received into the Hospital 
out any recommendation. Gratuitous advice is also given 
to out-patients. The medical officers of the Hospital are in 
attendance daily. Hours of admission—for out-patients, from 
past Seven to Nine o'clock ; and for in-patients, from Eight 
“past Nine o’clock, in the morning. 
Donations and Subscriptions will be thankfully received by 
Treasurer; by the Honorary Secretary; Drummond and Co., 


8,and Glynn and Co., Lombard-street, bankers ; or 
at the tal. 
%,Gresham-street, West. | WILLIAM WARNE, Hon, Sec. 








E/NAMELLED DAGUERREOTYPES, by 
Mr. BEARD, 85, KING WILLIAM-STREET, CITY; 
34, PARLIAMENT-STREET; and the ROYAL POLY- 
TECHNIC INSTITUTION, REGENT-STREET; also 34, 
CHURCH-STREET, LIVERPOOL. 

Mr. R. BEARD has recently introduced an important improve- 
ment, by which his Daguerreotype Miniatures are enamelled, 
and thereby secured from that susceptibility to tarnish and 
become obscured, which all others are liable to; the colours 
also attain the brilliancy, depth of tone, and permanency of an 
oil painting. 


OUIS ROSSI, HAIR-CUTTER and 
COIFFEUR, 254, Regent-street, opposite Hanover-square, 
inventor of the TRANSPARENT HEAD-DRESSES and 
PERUKES, the Hair of which is singly attached to a thin, 
transparent fabric, rendering the skin of the head perfectly 
visible; and being attached to a foundation constructed on geo- 
— principles, renders them superior to all others hitherto 
nvented. 

Sole proprietor of the CELEBRATED PERUVIAN BALM, 
which is unversally approved and admired. This BALM, con- 
taining neither ardent spirit, pungent essential oils, nor other 
injurious materials, cleans the Hair expeditiously, renders it 
beautifully bright, and imparts to it the delicate fragrance of 
Flowers. The Hair when washed with this Balm soon becomes 
pleasantly soft, and luxuriant in growth: and although by im- 
properly employing injurious extracts to clean it, the Hair may 
have been rendered harsh, or turned grey, it will soon be restored 
to its Natural Colour and Brilliancy by using the PERUVIAN 
BALM. 








‘PPLICATIONS OF GUTTA PERCHA.— 
DOMESTIC, &ce.—Soles for Boots and Shoes, Lining 
for Cisterns, &c., Picture Frames, Looking-glass Frames, 
Ornamental Mouldings, Bowls, Drinking Cups, Jars, Soap 
Dishes, Vases, Ornamental Ink-stands, Noiseless Curtain Rings, 
Card, Fruit, Pin, and Pen Trays, Tooth-brush Trays, Shaving- 
brush Trays, Window-blind Cord, Clothes’ Line, Drain and 
Soil Pipes, Tubing for Watering Gardens, &c., Lining for 
Bonnets, Watch Stands, Shells, and Lighter Stands. SUR- 
GICAL—Splints, Thin Sheet for Bandages, Stethoscopes, Ear 
Trumpets. Bed Straps, and Bedpans for Invalids. CHEMICAL 
—Carboys, Vessels for Acids, &c., Siphons, Tubing forconveying 
Oils, Acids, Alkalis, &e., Flasks, Bottles, Lining for Tanks and 
Funnels. MANUFACTURING—Buckets, Mill Bands, Pump 
Buckets, Felt Edging, Bosses, Shuttle Beds, Washers, Round 
Bands and Cord, Breasts for Water-Wheels. FOR OFFICES, 
&c.—Wafer Holders, Ink-stands, Ink-cups, Pen Trays, Cash 
Bowls, Washing Basins, &c., Tubes for Conveying Messages, 
Canvas for covering Books, &c., and Plan Cases. AGRI- 
CULTURAL — Tubing for Liquid Manure, Lining for 
Manure Tanks, Traces, and Whips, Et.ECTRICAL, &c.— 
Covering for Electric Telegraph Wire, Insulating Stools, Battery 
Cella, and Electrotype Moulds. ORNAMENTAL—Medalliens, 
Brackets, Cornices, Mouldings in imitation of Carved Oak, 
Rosewood, &c., and Picture Frames. USESON SHIPBOARD— 
Life Buoys, Buckets, Pump Buckets, Hand Speaking Trumpets, 
Drinking Cups, Waterproof Canvas, Life Boat Cells, Tubes for 
Pumping Water from the Hold to the Deck, Round and Twisted 
Cords, Lining for Boxes. MISCELLANEOUS—Suction Pipes 
for Fire Engines, Buckets, Communion Trays, Tubing for Ven- 
tilation, Hearing Apparatus for Deaf Persons, Balls, Police 
Staves, Life Presegvers, Railway Conversation Tubes, Miners 
Caps, Thread, &c., Official Seals, &c., Powder Flaske, &c. &e. 
The Gutta Percha Company, Patentees 18, Wharf-road,City- 
road. 


CENTRAL CO-OPERATIVE AGENCY, 

INSTITUTED UNDER TRUST, TO COUNTERACT THE 

SYSTEM OF ADULTERATION AND FRAUD NOW 

PREVAILING IN THE TRADE, AND TO PROMOTE THE 

PRINCIPLE OF CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, 
Trustees—Edward Vansittart Neale, Esq. (Founder of the Insti- 

tution); and Thomas Hughes, Esq. (one of the Contributors). 
Commercial Firm—Lechevalier, Woodin, Jones, and Co, 
Central Establishment—76, Charlotte-street, Fitzroy-sq, London. 
Branch Establishments—35, Great Marylebone-street, Portland- 

place, London; and 13, Swan-street, Manchester. 

The agency is instituted for a period of 100 years. ; 

Its objects are to counteract the system ot adulteration and 
fraud now prevailing in the trade; to deal as agents for the 





FFICE FOR PATENTS, BRITISH AND 

4 Oa 1G. WILSON, G-E., 16, of DESIGNS,—Con- 
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OCOA is a nut which, besides farinaceous sub- 
stance, contains a bland oil. The oil in this nut has one 
advantage, which is, that it is less liable than any other oil to 
rancidity. Possessing these two nutritive substances, Cocoa is 
become a most valuable article of diet, more particularly if, by 
mechanical or other means, the farinaceous substance can be so 
perfectly incorporated with the oily, that the one will prevent 
the other from separating. Such a union is ited in the 
Cocoa prepared by JAMES EPPS; and thus, w the delight- 
ful flavour, in part dependent upon the oil, is retained, the 
preparation will agree with the most delicate stomach, 
JAMES EPPS, Homeopathic Chemist, 112, Great Russell- 
street, Bloomsbury, and 82, Old Broad-street, City, London. 





URE OF TWENTY YEARS’ ASTHMA 

Dr. LOCOCK’S PULMONIC WAFERS,—From Mr. R. 
Bagley, Bookseller, I ger-street, Stamford :—* One highly 
respectable gentleman in Stamford has experienced the most 
wonderful benefit in a severe cold and obstinate asthma, with 
which he has been troubled for the last twenty years. I have 
sold dozens of boxes entirely through his recommendation.” Dr. 
Locock’s Pulmonie Wafers give instant relief and a rapid cure of 
asthma, coughs, and all disorders of the breath and lu To 
Singers and Public Speakers they are invaluable for clearing and 
strengthening the voice; they have a pleasant taste. Price 
Is. Lid., 2s. 9d., and lls. per box. Sold by all D ists. Also 
Dr LOCOCK’S ANTIBILIOUS WAFERS, ey create 
Appetite, and remove Indigestion, Heartburn, Wind, Headaches, 
Giddiness, &e, In Hysterical Diseases, a proper perseverance 
in the use of this Medicine will be found to effect a Cure after 
all other means have failed. ©,* Full Directions are given with 
every Box —Note.—These Wafers do not contain any Minerals, 
and may be taken either dissolved in water, or whole, 











ILES! A _ positive cure is now placed in 
the reach of every sufferer from this distressing and 
truly disagreeable affliction by the use of Dr. COOPER'S in- 
fallable but perfectly simple remedy, which may be used with- 
out the least inconvenience or danger, by patients of both sexes 
and all ages, with the utmost certainty of success; and by it 
Dr. ©. will guarantee instant relief and permanent cure for the 
most aggravated cases of either blind or bleeding piles. Dr. 
COOPER, Professor of Medicine and Physician Eolnsodionss 
to the Eastern Counties Royal Medical Institution, has had 
15 years’ experience of the efficacy of this remedy, having during 
that period applied it in some hundreds of inveterate cases 
weekly, both in —- practice and in various Hospitals in 
England, on the Continent, and in America, and can positivel; 
assert that it hag never failed in a single case, therefore, he wi 
confidence offers it to the public, and will send it (post free) to 
any part of the kingdom upon receipt of Post-office Order for 
7s. 6d., payable at the Colchester Office, and addressed to 
ALFRED COOPER, M.D., High-street, Colchester, Essex. 
N.B.—In every case Dr. C. guarantees a certain cure for the 
above sum, his only motive for making this public announcement 
being purely for the benefit of suffering humanity. 


AINS in the BACK, GRAVEL, LUMBAGO, 
Rheumatism, Gout, Indigestion, Nervousness, Debility, 
Stricture, Gleet, &e. &e. &e.—D E ROOS’ COMPOUN 
RENAL PILLS, as their name, Renal (or the kidneys), indicates, 
have in many instances effected a cure when all other means had 
failed, and are now established, by the consent of every patient 
who has yet tried them, as also by the faculty themselves, as the 
most safe and efficacious remedy ever discovered for the above 
dangerous complaints, discharges of any kind, retention of urine, 
and diseases of the kidneys and urinary organs generally, 
whether resulting from imprudence or otherwise, which, ; 
apenas, frequently end in piles, fistula, stone in the bladder, 
and a lingering death. For gout, sciatica, rheumatism, tic 
doloreaux, erysipelas, dropsy, scrofula, loss of hair and teeth, 
depression of spirits, blushing, incapacity for society, study, 
or h Ff i? + iAA A rf slee with 
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consumers in purchasing the articles for their ption, and 
for the producers in selling their produce; to promote the 
progress of the principle of Association ; to find employment for 
cobperative associations by the collection of orders to be exe- 
cuted under especial guarantee to the customers. 

A commercial firm, acting under the permanent control of 
trustees, has been found the safer and more acceptable mode of 
carrying out these objects according tolaw. The agency con- 
sists, therefore, of trustees, contributors, subscribers, and a 
commercial partnership. ‘ : 

The capital required for the wholesale and retail business 
having been supplied by the founder and the first contributors, 
no express call is made at present, either for contributions or 
subscriptions. The capital will be further increased after the 
public have been made acquainted with the objects of the in- 
stitution, and have experienced its mode of dealing. : 

Customers, after three months’ regular dealing, are entitled to 
a bonus, to be fixed according to the amount of their trans- 
actions by the council of the agency, consisting of the trustees 
and partners. 

After payment of all expenses, salaries, profits, and bonuses 
returned to contributors, subscribers, and regular customers, 
the general profits are to be accumulated, part to form a reserve 
fund, and part to promote coUperative associations. 

Business transacted wholesale and retail. Subscribers, Codpe- 
rative Stores, Working Men’s Associations, Regular Customers, 
and the Public supplied. 

The Agency intend hereafter to undertake the execution of 
all orders for any kind of articles or produce ; their operations 
for the present are restricted to GROCERIES, WINES, and 
ITALIAN ARTICLES, as a SPECIMEN of what can be done with 
the support of codperative customers. 

Rules have been framed and printed to enable any number of 
families of all classes, in any district of London, or any part ot 
the country, to form themselves into “ Friendly Societies” for 
enjoying the benefit of Codperative Stores. To be sent by post 
to parties forwarding four stamps. 

Particulars of the nature and objects of the Central Codpera- 
tive Agency, with a Digest of the Deed of Settlement, are to bel 
found in the printed report of a meeting held at the Central Office 
of the Agency. To be sent by post to parties forwarding 4stamps. 

A list of articles with the wholesale prices for Codperative 
Stores, and a detailed Catalogue for private customers, will also 
be sent by post on payment of one postage stamp for the Whoic- 
sale List, aud two for the Catalogue, 

Particulars, Rules, List, and Catalogue will be forwarded im- 
mediately on receipt of ten postage stamps. 

All communications to be addressed to MM. Lechevalier, 
Woodin, Jones, and Co., at the Central-office, 76, Charlotve- 
street, Fitzroy-square. 

*.* ORDERS FOR THE ASSOCIATIONS OF WORKING 
MEN ALREADY IN EXISTENCE—BUILDERS, PRINTERS, 
BAKERS, TAILORS, SHOEMAKERS, NEEDLEWOMEN— 
CAN BE SENT THROUGH THE AGENCY, AND WILL 
RECEIVE IMMEDIATE ATTENTION, 


refr t, fear, ner , and even insanity itself, when 
(as is often the case) arising from or combined with uri- 
nary di , they are unequalled. By their salutary action on 
acidity of the stomach they correct bile and indigestion, purify 
and promote the renal secretions, thereby preventing the } aw 
tion of stone, and establishing for life the healthy funetions of 
all these organs. ONE TRIAL will convince the most prejudiced 
of their surprising properties. May be obtained at Is, ldd., 
2s. 9d., 4s. 6d., Lls., and 33s. per box, through all Medicine 
Venders in the Kingdom; or should any difficulty occur, 
they will be sent free on receipt of the price in postage stamps 
by Dr. De Roos. N.B. A considerable saving effected by pur- 
chasing the larger boxes. 

CAUTION.—A self-styled ten-shilling doctor (unblashing im- 
pudence being his only qualification) is advertising, under a dif- 
ferent name, a highly injurious imitation ef these Pills, anda 
useless abbreviated copy of Dr. De Roos’ celebrated “ Medical 
Adviser,” slightly changing its title ; will, therefore, 
do well to see that the stamp, bearing his name, affixed to each 
box is a “ bona fide Government stamp” (not a base counterfeit), 
and te guard against the truthless stat ts of this individual, 
which are published only for the basest purposes of deception 
on invalids and fraud on the Proprietor. 

TO PREVENT FRAUD on the Public by imitations of the 
above excellent remedy, her Majesty’s Honourable Commis- 
sioners of Stamps have directed the name of the Proprietor, in 
white letters on ared ground, to be engraved on the Govern- 
ment Stamp affixed to all his Medicines, without which none is 
genuipe, and to imitate which too closely is forgery and trans- 
portation. AUTHENTIC TESTIMONIALS, 

“ Abersychan, Pontypool, May 2, 1850. Dear Sir,—After 
taking a box pod on Renal Pills, 1 am so much better that I am 
induced to send for another, as I want to drive the pain quite 
away.—I remaia, yours respectfully, John Andrews.” “Furnes, 
June 26,1850. Dear Sir,—Please fe. ward a 4s. 6d. box of your 
Renal Pills; they are the only medicine I have met with that 
have been of service.—Yours, &e., Milton Welch.” “ Limekiln- 
street, Dover, Sir,—Please to send a few more of your wonder- 
ful Pills. My wife has nearly taken all you seut before, and 
feels great relief already.—T. Bloem.” ‘4, Market-street, Man- 
chester. Your medicines are very highly spoken of by all who 
have purchased them of me.— Yours truly, George Westmacott.” 

One person informs Mr. Smith, Times Office, Leeds, that these 
celebrated Pills are worth a guinea a box, 
| N.B. Persons wishing to consuit the doctor by letter may do so 
| by sending a detail of the symptoms, &c., with the usual fee of 
41, by post-office order, p yable at the Holborn Office, for 
which the necessury medicines and advice will be sent to any 
part of the world. 

Address, WALTER DE ROOS, M.D.,35, Ely-place, Holborn- 
hilt, London, where he may be consulted from ie Wil *, and 5 till 
8, Sunday excepted, unless by previous arrangement. 

The above are obtainable through every Druggist in the K 
dom; but, should difficulty occur, inclose postage stamps to 
establishment. 
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DR. CULVERWELL ON NERVOUSNESS, DEBILITY, AND 
INDIGESTION; also on Urinary ments, Constipa- 
tion, and Hemorrhoids. Is, each; by post, Is. 6d. 

W HAT TO EAT, DRINK, AND AVOID. 
“ Abstinentia multi curantur morbi.” 

A popular exposition of the principal causes (over an. careless 
feeding, &c.‘ of the above harassing and distressing complaints, 
with an equally intelligible and po exposition of how we 
should live to get rid of them; to which is added diet tables for 
every meal in the day, and full instructions for the regimen and 
observance of every hour out of the twenty-four: illustrated by 
numerous cases, &c. | 


Che Leaver. [Sarvnpiy, 


to 

A eee CURE FOR STONE AND | METRE GENERAL LIFE Assy CE, 

GRAVEL will be sent to any person, by enclosing thirteen ANNUITY and FAMILY ENDOW A880] 

raed te Suomas WILKINson, Land Agent, Gelatboronsh, TION, 23, Pall-mall, London, — 
colnshire. The sum usually charged at the f 25 to assure 

such Offices as adopt the by ond of granting Base £1000 

IMMEDIATE BONUS of what neqane? £100 ea 
} of what requi 

ag aon attain in other cases. ’ than 
ndowments granted on liberal terms for 8e' 

Education, Professional Premiums, Marriage Portions cal 

Oct. 1851. WILLIAM BRIDGES, Actuary and Se, 


NGLISH AND CAMBRIAN ASsunaae 
E SOCIETY. AN ASSURANCE 


Chief Office, 9, New Bridge-street, London, 
Branch Offices:—London: 6, Trinity-street, and 
Sun-street, Bishopsgate-street. Glasgow: 65, 8t. 'V; 6, 
street. Dublin: 38, Lower Ormond-quay, Norwich: lege 








A NEW MEDICINE. 
RANKS’S SPECIFIC CAPSULE —A form 


of Medicine at once safe, sure, speedy, and pleasant, espe- 
cially applicable to urethral morbid secretions, and other ail- 
ments for which copaiba and cubebs are ly administered. 
Each Capsule containing the Specific is made of the purest 
Vols. 2 and 3, companions to the pree eding, — = —— in = may be Se carried 
y . * n the pocket, and, bein th elastic an easant to take, 
THE ENJOYMENT OF LIFE. | HOW TO BE HAPPY. | affords the greatest facility for repeating the Soon without in- 
“‘ Jucunde Vivere.” | termission—a desideratum to persons travelling, visiting, or en- 
IV. | gaged = business, as well = to those who object to fluid e- 
| eines, being unobjectionable to the most susceptible stomach. 
ON URINARY DISORDERS, CONSTIPA- “Pry oared only by GEORGE FRANKS, Surgeon, at his Labo- 
TION, and HAMORRHOIDS; their Obviation and Removal. ratory, 90, Blackfriars-road, London, where they may be had,| Giles’-street Bury St. Edmunds : 18a, Gorn, 
Sherwood, 23, Paternoster-row; Mann, 39, Cornhill; and the and of all Medicine Venders, in boxes, at 2s. 9d. and 4s, 6d. each,| Policies Indisputable. Half Premiums taken, market, 
Author, 10, Argyll-place, Regent-street: consultation hours, ten or sent free by postat 3s. and 5s, each. Of whom, also, maybe | |... — on ; i 
to twelve ; evenings, seven till nine. had, in bottles, at 2s. 9d., 4s. 6d., and Lls.each, = Military and Naval Lives accepted at equitable 
FRANKS'S SPECIFIC SOLUTION OF COPAIBA, sanits 
FRAM PTON’S PILL of H EALTH. Price ceeanennning. senattien, Endowments, and Loans on the most advantageous 
1s. 14d. per box. This excellent Family Pill is a Medi- From Joseph Henr Green, Esq., F.R.S., President of the Royal ws ; 
cine of long-tried efficacy for correcting all "Sontinn of the College uf ianene, canoer Senior Surgeon to St, Thomas's nerve —_ prea an ee Proof of death, 
stomach and bowels, ecostiveness, flatulency, spasms, loss of ap- Hospital ; and Professor of Surgery in King’s College, London. C. W. BEVAN = 
petite, sick headache, giddiness, sense of fulness after meals, “1 have made trial of Mr. Franks’s Solution of Copaiba, at Seat N, Manager and Actuary, + 
dizziness of the eyes, drowsiness, and pains in the stomach and 
wels. Two or three doses will convince the afflicted of its salu- 


St. Thomas’s Hospital, in a variety of cases, and the result a + ane 
s Hosp y ses re 8 BASLE INSURANCE COMPAXy 
tary effects. The stomach will speedily regain its strength; a 5 
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which does not produce the usual unpleasant effects of Copaiba, 








warrant my stating, that it is an efficacious remedy, and one 
London, August 8, 1851. 
healthy action of the liver, bowels, and kidneys will rapidly take 


place ; and—instead of listiessneas, heat, rr. and jaundiced | 


appearance —strength, activity, and renewed health will be the 
quick result of taking this medicine according to the direc- 
tions accompanying each box. Persons of a full habit, who 
are subject to headache, giddiness, drowsiness, and singing 


in the ears, arising from too great a flow of blood to the Franks, and has great pleasure in bearing testimony to the eating June 28, sek, ays RE Sih Sc ant 140,338 1 9 
head, should never be without them, as many dangerous efficacy of his Solution of Copaiba, Mr. Cooper has prescribed os a de Fears... 5,339 13 9 
symptoms will be entirely carried off by their immediate the Solution in ten or twelve cases with perfect success, Sie Gaitenees : soccoeseoe G3691 19 
use. For Females these pills are most truly excellent, re- “ Newestreet, April 13, 1835.” The cont NRE he Ss ten2 +0 seaonican + 5,686 5 9 
meving all obstructions, the distressing headache so very pre- | *.* These medicines are protected against counterfeits by the © MOMPADY «+ see seeeeeee ee T4010 14 9 


valent with the sex, depression of epirits, dulness of sight, ner- 
yous affections, blotches, pimples, and sallowness of the skin, 
and give a healthy and juvenile bloom to the plexion. To 


(Signed) “ Josgpn Henry Green, 
“ Lincoln’s-inn Fields, April 15, 1835,” 
From Bransby Cooper, Esq., F.R.S., one of tne Council of the 


Royal College of Surgeons, London; Senior Surgeon to Guy’s 


Hospital; and Lecturer on Anatomy, &c. 


“Mr. Bransby Cooper presents his compliments to Mr. George 


Government Stamp—on which is engraven “ GgorGE FRANKS, 
Blackfriars-road "—being attached to each. 





Mothers they are confidently recommended as the best medicine | 
that can be taken during pregnancy; and for children of all ages | 
they are jualled, Asa pl t, safe, and easy aperient, they | 

unite the reeommendation of a mild operation witl the most suc- 
cessful effect, and require no restraint of diet or confinement 
during their use. By regulating the dose, according to the age | 
and strength of the patient, they become suitable for every case, | 
in either sex, that can be required; and for Elderly People they | 
will be found to be the most comfortable medicine hitherto | 
prepared. | 
Sold by T. PROUT, 229, Strand, London. Price 1s, 1jd. and | 
2s. 9d. per box; and by the Venders of Medicine generally | 
throughout the kingdom.—Ask for FRAMPTON’S PILL of | 
HEALTH, and observe the name and addreas of “ Thomas | 
Prout, 229, Strand, London,” on the Government stamp. | 
| 





RUPTURES 

EFFECTUALLY CURED WITHOUT A TRUSS! } 

RK. BARKER continues to supply the | 
afflicted with his celebrated remedy for this alarming 
complaint, the great suecess of which, for many years past, ren- 
ders any further comment unnecessary. It is easy and painless 
in use, causing no inconvenience or fi t, and is appli- 
cable to every variety of single or double rupture, however bad | 
or long-standing, in male or female of any age. The remedy, 
with full instructions for use, &c., will be sent post free to any 

part of the world on receipt of 7s., in cash, postage stamps, or 

Post-office Order, payable at the General Post-office, to 

















HERE IS YOUR REMEDY! 
OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT.—A most mira- 
culous CURE of BAD LEGS, after forty-three years’ 
suffering. 
Extract of a Letter from Mr. William Galpin, of 70, St. Mary’s- 
street, Weymouth, dated May 15, 1851, 
“To Professor HOLLOWAY. 

“S1k,—At the age of eighteen my wife (who is now sixty-one) 
caught a violent cold, which settled in her legs, and ever since 
that time they have been more or less sore and greatly intlamed. 
Her agonies were distracting, and for months together she was 
deprived entirely of rest and sleep. Every remedy that medical 
men advised was tried, but without effect; her health suffered 
severely, and the state of her legs was terrible. 1 had often read 
your advertisements, and advised her to try your pills and oint- 
ment; and, as a last resource, after every other remedy had 
proved useless, she consented to do so. She commenced six 
weeks ago, and, strange to relate, is now in good health. Her 
legs are painless, without seam or scar, and her sleep sound and 
undisturbed, Could you have witnessed the sufferings of my 
wife during the last forty-three years, and contrast them with 
her present enjoyment of health, you would indeed feel delighted 
in having been the means of so greatly alleviating the sufferings 
of a fellow creature. (Signed) WILLIAM GALPIN.” 

Sold by the Proprietor, 244, Strand (near Temple Bar), Lon- 
don, and by all respectable Venders of Patent Medicines through- 
out the Civilized World, in Pots and Boxes, at Is. 14d., 2s. 9d., 
4s. 6d., 11s., 228,, and 33s, each. There is a very considerable 











At the Annual General Meeting of Proprietors held this 
the Honourable JOHN CHETWYND ‘4 ALBOT, Qc “, 
Chairman of the Company in the chair, b 
A Report was read, from which it appeared— 
That the income of the Company for the year 





The Report entered into further details, and finished bys 
that the Directors felt it unnecessary to dwell further upon the 
items of the year’s account, as the quinquennial Valuation 
be made in June next was so near. 

The Report was unanimously adopted, and some routine 
business having been disposed of, the thanks of the meeting were 
very cordially voted to the Chairman, Directors, and Officers of 
+ Company, when the meeting separated. 

The Preiums required by ihis Company are ve moderate 
and moreover are adequately adjusted. iia * 

The Assured of the participating class share the whole surplus, 
less 20 per cent. only. 

The lives assure¢ may travel and live in any part of the globe, 
not within thirty degrees of the Equator, without extra charge, 

Transfers are registered, and assiguments may be effected on 
forms supplied by the Company; and in all particulars the 
interests of the Assured are carefully consulted. 

3, Crescent, New Bridge-street, Blackfriars, September, 1851, 
a a SRA AIT | 
PROFESSION AL LIFE ASSURANCE 

COMPANY. 
Y Admitting, on equal terms, persons of every class and degree to 
all its benefits and advantages, 

Capital—Two HuNprep anv Firty THOUSAND Pounps, 

Chairman— Major Henry Stones, LL.B. 
Deputy Chairman—James ANDREW DurHam, 
With upwards of Fourteen Hundred Shareholders. 

There are two important clauses in the Deed of Settlement, 
which the Directors have power to appropriate ONE-TENTH of 
the entire profits of the Company :— 
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Atrrep Barker, M.D., 48, Liverpool-street, King’s- | saving ia taking the larger sizes. 1st.—For the relief of aged and distressed parties assured for 
cross, London, where he rv be consulted daily from Nine | N.is,—Directions for the guidance of Patients are affixed to life, who have paid tive years’ premiums, their widows and a 
till Three o’Clock (Sundays pted). A i- | each pot or box. orphans, 
eations being strictly confidential, Dr. B. does not publish | ~ : 2nd.—For the relief of aged and distressed original proprietors, , 
cases or testimonials, a great number of which, with old trusses, UPTURES EFFECTUALLY CU RED assured or not, their widows and orphans, to ther with - 
have — sent — hd — oan. = —— of ae WITHOUT A TRUSS, ° per cent. per annum on the capital originally invested Wi 
at the establishment only. ene S*YSURerer| | CAUTION. —Sufferers are cautioned against useless imita |, PF them. free of stamp dut Jo 

DEAFNESS, NOISES in the HEAD, EARS, &c.—Dr. Bar- | tions, by aself-styled doctor, who copies this announcement, and Rates of premio cceenety mote” Jos 
ker’s remedy pe rmanently restores hearing in infants or adults, | Whe also professes to cure deafness, with various other wonder- No apie shane for goin to or vesidin at (in time of peace) We 
whether deficient fromcold, illness, or any accidental causes; and | ft! feats; and to render the abominable deception more complete, Au wtintia~Biveneda— Maeira-—C ne of Good Ho} the Bri Jot 
has been successful in thousands of pea where the ‘most concocts *’ testimonials” as glaringly truthless as they are nu- tish North American Colonies—and the Mau ritius ~ Wi 
eminent of the Profession have failed in givin relief It removes | Merous. The utter fallacy of these may, however, be easily Medical men in all cases remunerated for their re rt. 
all those distressing roises in the he ont ears, arising from —— by writing to = —— a whom it will be | 4) urances granted against paralysis, blindness, accidents, ine 
nervousness, deafness, or other causes, and by its occasional use, | ‘UNG Lave existence only in the imagination. : sanity, and every other affliction, bodily and mental, at moderate 
will preserve the important faculty of hearing to the latest period | Dr. WALTER DE ROOS continues to supply the afflicted | rates” 
of if, In every case of deafness, &c. (without an exception), | With his celebrated remedy for this alarming complaint, the A liberal commission allowed to agents. 
a perfect cure is guaranteed. The remedy, with full instructions | great success of which for many years past, renders comment Annual premium for assuring £100, namely :-— He 
for uae, &c., will be sent post free to any part of the world, on | unnecessary, It is easy and painless in use, causing no incon- Age—20 £110 9 - 40 £2 136 
receipt of 7s. 6d., in cash, postage stamps, or Post-office Order, | Venience and confinement, and is a applicable to every Ag 30 £1 19 6 ge co see 
payable at the General Post-office, to ALFRED Barker, M.D., | Variety of rupture, however bad or long standing, in male or P i : i be had 
48, Liverpool-street, King’s-cross, London, where he may be | female of any age. The remedy, with full instructions for use, ay 2 age Page tables and fullest information, may 
consulted daily from Nine till Three o’Clock (Sundays excepted). | Will be sent post-free to any part of the kingdom, on receipt of | 4 the offices of the Company, or any of their agents. 
—$—$— — —_—_—___—_—_— 7s. in cash, or by post-office order, payable at the Holborn- Applications for agencies requested, 
DO YOU WANT BEAUTIFUL AND LUXURIANT HAIR, | office, to Walter De Roos, M.D., 35, Lly-place, Holborn, London, EDWARD BAYLIS, Resident Manager and Actuary, 

WHISKERS, MOUSTACHIOS, EYEBROWS, atc. ? where he may be consulted daily from Ten till One; and Five Offices, 76, Cheapside, London. 
till Fight (Sundays excepted). A great number of testimonials | Es He 


7 E Immense Public Patronage bestowed upon 

Miss ELLEN GRAHAM’S NIOUKKENE, during the last 
seven years, is sufficient evidence of its amazing properties in 
reproducing the human hair, whether lost by disease or natural 
decay. preventing the hair falling off, strengthening weak hair, 
and checking a. It is guaranteed to produce whiskers 


and trusses (which may be seen), have been left behind by per- 

sons cured, as trophies of the immense success of this remedy. 
AUTHENTIC TESTIMONIALS, to prove the accuracy of which 

inquiry is solicited of the writers tt lves, whose add 

are given in full—a test which other advertisements of this class 

cannot stand:—B. Haworth, Esq., Hull Bank, Hull: “J feel 








HE MERCHANT'S AND TRADESMAN’ 

MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 5, Chatham 
place, Blackfriars, London; 53, Dale-street, Liverpool; and 
the principal Towns in the Kingom. 


i i i i TRUSTEES. 
clegantly seented; and eufficient for thee’ momche’ vex wit be | #reat pleasure in adding my testimony to Dr. lioos's remedy for John Macgregor, Esq., M.P. 
ont Tadien on receipt of twenty-four postage-stamps, by | tUPture, which has effectually cured mine.” Mr. Samuel Quarles Harris, Esq. David Fergusson, Esq. 
Miss Tilen Graham, 14, Hand-court, Helborn, London. Unlike | Stocker, timber merchant, Clewer-fields, Windsor, Berks: Jeffery Smith, Esq. Thomas How, Esq. 


all other preparations for the Hair, it is free from artificial 
colouring and filthy greasiness, well known to be so irfjurious 
to it. 

GeNUINE TESTIMONIALS.—* I had been bald for years; your 
Nioukrene has quite restored my hair."—Henry Watkins, 
Colney, Herts. “ I have used your Nioukrene three weeks, and 
am happy to inform you that a full moustache is growing.” — 
J. Hammond, Naas, Lreland. ‘ My hair was turning grey 
rapidly; it has effectually checked it, and I have new hair grow- 
ing.”—R. Elkins, Surgeon. “ It is the best nursery preparation 
1 ever used.”"—Mrs, Rose, Chesham. 

For the nursery, Nioukrene is invaluable, its balsamic pro- 
perties being admirably adapted to infant’s hair. 

LIQUID HAIR DYE.—'rhe only perfect one extant is Miss 
Graham's. It is a clear liquid, that changes hair in three 
minutes to any shade, from light auburn to jet black, so natural 
as to defy detection, does not stain the skin, and is free from every 
objectionable quality. It neeus only to be used once, producing 
& permanent dye for ever, Persons who have been deceived by 
useless preparations (dangerous to the head, &c.) will find this 
Dye perfect in every respect, and that ‘ none but itself can be 
its parallel.” Price 3s., sent post-free by post for forty-two 
postage stamps, by Miss Graham, 14, Hand-court, Ho born, 

yndon, 

‘ Me sy foe - ~ Your dye is the only pure and per- 
ect one | have analyzed; the neutral principle is decided) 
better than all others,” — . 





** I was cured last eummer by your invaluable remedy, and have 
not found the least inconvenience since.’’ Mr. Robert Rogers, 
Staveley, Derbyshire: ‘* My baby, 1 am happy to say, thanks to 
your excellent remedy, is quite well.” Mr, James Chessum, 
Tebendiitiaese: “ By the blessing of God, my rupture of ten 
years’ standing is perfectly cured by your remedy,” Mr. Sapcote, 
brazier, Market-Weighton: “ I am glad to tell you that | am 
quite cured by your remedy; and so is the little boy who was 
ruptured on both sides,—thanks to you, Sir.” 

“A respected correspondent desires to call the attention of 
such of our readers as are bis fellow-sufferers to an announce- 
ment in our advertising columns, emanating from Dr. De Roos, 
the eminent physician of London. Of this gentleman's ability 
in treating ruptures, our correspondent speaks in the highest 
terms, having availed himself of the same, and thereby tested 
the superiority of his method of treatment over every other 
extant, all of which he has tried to no purpose. He feels assured 
that whoever is so afflicted will find a cure by paying Dr. De Roos 
a visit, his method being, as our correspondent believes, beyond 
improvement.”—The above appeared in the Tablet of Saturday, 
September 29, 1819, The gentleman alluded to is F, Graham, 
Esq., an intimate friend of the editor’s, who may be referred to. 

N.B. Should sufferers think proper to address either or all of 
the above, they will of course enclose two postage stamps for a 


reply. 
WALTER DE BOOS, M.D., No, 35, Ely-place, Holborn-hill, 
London, 


DIRECTORS. 
Chairman—John Macgregor, Esq., Princes-terrace, Hyde-park 
M.P. for Glasgow. 
John Carter, Esq., South Molton-street. 
Francis Edwards, Esq., Westbourne-terrace, Hyde-park. 
David Fergusson, Esq., Eastcheap, and Champion-park. 
Thomas How, Esq., Eastcheap; Gordon-house, Turnham-greet- 
Benjamin Hooper, Esq., Seething-lane. 
Daniel McFarlan, Esq., Fenchurch-street. 
William Northcott, Esq., 13, Rood-lane, and St, Mary's-road, 
Peckham, 
Charles Snewin, Esq., Lloyd-square. 
MEDICAL OFFICERS, 
Archibald Billing, Esq., M.D., F.R.S., Park-lane. 
R. W. Tamplin, Esq., F.R.C.8., 33, Old Burlington-street. 
Daniel Hooper, Esq., B.A., M.D. Lond., 18, Trinity-squattr 
Southwark, 
Assurances on Lives and Survivorships ; Annuities for Old 
Age; Endowments for Children; and every description of 
Assurance may be effected in this office. 
Policies indisputable, except in cases of Fraud. 
All the Profits go to the Members. 
Prospectuses may be had at the Offices, or of the Agents 
GEORGE THOMSON, Manager. 
| THOMAS MUSGRAVE, Goaryinny: 
| *s* Active persons required as agents where they are 
| Already appointed, 
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ETROPOLITAN COUNTIES and 
M GENERAL LIFE — SOCIETY, 27, Regent- 
street, Waterloo-place, London. 

, DIRECTORS, 
Thomas Littledale, Esq. 
Edward Lomax, Esq. 
Samuel Miller, Esq. 
Edward Vansittart Neale, Esq. 
Hood, Esq. Sir Thomas N. Reeve. 
Capt. Hon. G. F. Hotham, R.N. | William Studley, Esq. 
Life Assurances, Annuities, and Endowments. Three-fourths 
of profits divided amongst the assured.— Prospectuses, post free, 


Samuel Driver, Esq. 
eJobn Griffith Frith, Esq. 
Peter Fuller, Esq. 
John Palk Griffin, Esq. 





on application. F. FERGUSON CAMROUX, Manager. 
RAFALGAR LIFE ASSURANCE 
ASSOCIATION, 


Every description of Life Assurance business transacted. 

Loans granted on personal and other securities. 

Detailed Prospectuses, containing the names and addresses of 
nearly seven hundred shareholders, rates of premium, an expla- 
nation of the system now originated, together with useful infor- 
mation and statistics respecting Life Assurance, may be had 
on application at the offices. : 

Parties desirous of becoming Agents or Medical Referees are 
requested to communicate with the Secretary. 

By order of the Board, THOMAS H, BAYLIS, 

Offices ; 40, Pall-mall, London, 

NITED KINGDOM TEMPERANCE and 
GENERAL PROVIDENT INSTITUTION. 
OFFICES, 

39, Moorgate-street, London 
17, George-street, Edinburgh. 
52, Princess-street, Manchester, 
DIRECTORS. 
Chairman—Robert Warner, Esq. 
William R. Baker, Esq. C. H. Lovell, Esq., M.D. 
R, Barrett, Jun, Esq. J.T. Pritchett, Esq. 
William Janson, Esq. J. Talbot Tyler, Esq. 
MEDICAL DIRECTOR. 
J. T. Mitchell, Esq., Clapham. 
SOLICITORS. 
Messrs, Gatliff and De Carteret, 19, Coleman-street. 
BANKERS, 
Messrs. Barclay, Bevan, and Co, London. 

The National Bank of Scotland, Edinburgh. 
The British Linen Company, Glasgow, 
SECRETARY, 

Thomas Aston Binns, Esq. 

From the commencement of the present year 500 New Policies 
have been issued, making the total number since the establish- 
ment of the Office, in 1840, more than 57U0, 

SPECIAL ADVANTAGES. 

Lower Premiums than in most other Offices. 

The Entire Profits divisible among the Assured. 

Claims paid to Widows and Children free of Legacy and Pro- 
bate duty. 

The Lowest Rate of Mortality of any Office in England. 

Annuities, Immediate and Deferred, Assurances for the whole 
of Life, for Short Terma, on Joint Lives, and every other descrip- 
tion of Business. 

Prospectuses and Forms of Proposal may be obtained on ap- 
plication to the Secretary, or any of the Agents. 

N.B. Active and respectable Agents wanted in every town 
where none are appointed. 


INDUSTRIAL BRANCH OF THE 


ATIONAL PROVINCIAL LIFE 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 

Incorporated by Act of Parliament, 7 and 8 Vic., cap. 110. 
With a Guarantee Fund of Fifty Thousand Pounds. 
Chief Office, 34, Moorgate-street, Bank, London. 
TRUSTEES. 

John Hinde Palmer, Esq. Thomas Winkworth, Esq. 

William Anthony Puredi, Esq. John Poole, Esq. 
DIRECTORS. 

William G. H. Baines, Esq., Kensington, 

Stephen Broad, Esq., Rye-hill, Peckham. 

William Carr, Esq., Bishopsgate-street Without, and Sydenham, 

John Cropp, Esq., Oakland-house, Clapham. 

h Davison, Esq., Friday-street, Cheapside, and Highgate. 

Wellingtou Gregory, Esq., Cheapside. 

John Poole, Esq., Gutter-lane, Cheapside, and Highbury. 

William Anthony Purnell, Esq., Oriental Club, and Lee, Kent. 
AUDITORS. 

James Hutton, Esq., Accountant. Moorgate-street. 

Henry Chatteris, Esq., Accountant, Gresham-street. 
William Henry Furnell, Esq., Accountant, Old Jewry. 
PHYSICIAN, 

Henry Letheby, Esq., M.D., Profeseor of Medical Jurisprudence, 
London Hospital. 
SURGEONS. 
Thomas Olliver Duke, Esq., Kennington. 

Thomas Carr Jackson, Esq., Hamilton-place, New-road. 
BaNKEks—Commercial Bank of London, 
SOLICITOR, 

Edward Kelly Harris, Esq., 52, Lincoln’s-inn-fields. 
SURVEYOR. 

Henry Annesley Voysey, Esq., Guildford-street, Russell-square. 
MANAGER—J. W. Sprague, Esq. 

The Directors of this Society, in addition to the ordinary 
business usually transacted by Life Assurance Societies, have 
med a distinet Branch for the Industrial Classes, embracing 
every system of Life Assurance, and for that purpose have caused 
extensive tables to be prepared, combining the interests of every 
of Assurers,in a manner more comprehensive than has 
therto been attempted by any similar Society. 
The system of Life Assurance hitherto propounded, although 
irably well adapted to the means and circumstances of the 
middling and higher classes of society, nevertheless is not avail- 
able to the ever-varying condition of nearly nine-tenths of the 
Gaze of this great commercial country, viz., the Industrial 





Ninepence per Month, or the cost of one pint of beer per week, 
Will secure £20 to the wife and family, at the death of a man 
aged 25 next birthday ; or, 

One Shilling and Three Pence per Month will secure to a per- 
son of the same age the sum of £25 on his attaining the age of 
60, or the same sum would be paid to his family should he die 
before attaining that age. 

NON-FORFEITURE OF MONEY PAID. 

Should a person from any cause be unable to meet the payment 
of his Premium, he will not lose the benefit of the Assurance, 
but will be allowed, as often as the value of the Policy will admit, 
to charge the amount thereof on his Policy ; or, 

Should a person be altogether unable to continue the Assu- 
Fanee, the Sums paid will not be forfeited as in other Offices, as 
he will be granted, by the Directors, another Policy of less 
amount, but equivalent to the sums already paid, and exonerated 

any future payments. 


for Children, and every other information may be obtained of 
retary, at the Offices of the Society, 34, Moorgate-street, 
or of any of the Agents. 
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Just published, Fifth Edition, price 3s.; TORK 3s. 64., 
A®N ESSAY on SPERMATORRHEA. 
By Ricnarp Dawson, M.D., Licentiate of the Royal 
College of Physicians, London, &c. 
80, by the same Author, 8vo., cloth lettered, price 3s,; 


post-free, 3s. 6d., : 

NERVOUS AFFECTIONS; being a few obser- 
vations on Nervons Disorders, the result of an extensive ex- 
perience in the treatment of those Diseases; with some remarks 
on the Use and Abuse of Hydropathy. 

London: Aylott and Jones, 8, Paternoster-row. 
UROPEAN LETTERS and TRACTS for 
THE NATIONAL REFORM LEAGUE, 
By JAMES BRONTERRE O'BRIEN. 

These Letters and Tracts will embrace the entire range of 
Political, Moral, and Social Science. They will treat of the 
fallacies and misrepresentations of Historians, Publicists, Eco- 
nomists, Politicians, and Party Leaders; of International Rights 
and Duties (including the solidarity of Peoples); of Parlia- 
mentary and Municipal Franchises; of real Democracy and 
Local Government (as opposed to class-legislation and centra- 
lization under forms of spurious Republicanism and Constitu- 
tional Monarchy); of Sogial Riauts as distinguished from 
Social Systems; of the Home and Foreign Affairs of the Day; 
and of the Institution, Objects, and Prospects of the National 
Reform League in relation to Agrarian, Monetary, and Commer- 
cial Reform, &c., &c. 

The Letters will appear weekly, or oftener, if need be—Price 
TWOPENCE. The Tracts as often as occasion may require, the 
price according to size and quantity of letter-press, 

Letter No. 1, addressed to Kossuth (with a Sketch of his Life), 
is published this day, Saturday, December 6. 

Publisher: James Watson, Queen’s Head-passage, Pater- 
noster-row. 





Just published, 

THE PROSPECTUS OF THE 
ENTRAL CO-OPERATIVE AGENCY. 

Containing the necessary means for obtaining further In- 
formation, May be had at the following places :—The CentTRAL 
Orrick, 76, Charlotte-street, Fitzroy-square; the Marylebone 
Branch, 35, Great Maryleboue-street; the Manchester Branch, 
13, Swan-street, Manchester; the Publishing Office of the So- 
ciety for Promoting Working-Men’s Associations, 183, Fleet- 
street. Gratis, if by personal application if by letter, o ¢ 
Postage Stamp. 





Fifth Edition, now ready, 
‘HE PARENT'S DENTAL GUIDE; with a 
Few Remarks on the Use of Impure Gold for Dental 
Purposes. By WILLIAM IMRIR, Surgeon-Dentist. 

“ Mr. Imrie has obtained the opinion of Dr. Alfred Taylor on 
the action of the saliva on the gold plates used by dentists, and 
has received a sufficiently explicit answer to enable him to 
affirm that the gold used by respectable dentists ean produce no 
deleterious action upon the animal economy,”— Medical 
Gazette, London: Churchill, Princes-street, Soho. 


CHEAP FOREIGN BOOKS, 
Just published, post-free, one stamp, 
ILLIAMS AND NORGATE’S SECOND- 
HAND CATALOGUE, 

No.4. Literature, History, Travels, German Languages, II- 
lustrated Books, Art, Architecture, and Ornament. Six hun- 
dred Works at very much reduced prices. 

2, WILLIAMS AND NORGATE'S GERMAN 
BOOK CIRCULARS. New Books and Books reduced in price. 

Nc. 28. Theology, Classics, Oriental and European Languages, 
General Literature. 

No. 29. Sciences, Natural History, Medicine, Mathematics, &c, 

*,* Gratis on application. 

WILLIAMS AND NORGATE, 
14, Henrietta-street, Covent-garden. 
HE SHEFFIELD FREE PRESS, 
published every Saturday Morning, price 44d., is now 
acknowledged to be the leading organ of a vast manufacturing 
district, including the popul towns of Sheffield, Rotheram, 
Barnsley, and Worksop, and containing a population of about 
250,000. Itis attached to no sect or party, the great and dis- 
tinguishing feature being a thorough and determined opposition 
to Centralization, and an unflinching and pereevering advocacy 
of the great principle of Local Self-Government. The speeches 
of the great Magyar chief, Kossuth, will draw increased attention 
to this vital subject. 

The other important principles of the paper are :—Abolition 
of the Excise and Standing Army; Monetary Reform, based on 
the Principle of a Self-Regulating Currency; the Gradual and 
Final Extinction of the National Debt; Direet Legislation, as 
developed by Rittinghausen ; the Enfranchisement of Woman; 
Parliamentary Keform, founded on the People’s Charter, &. 

The unprecedented success which has attended the journal 
since its establishment at the commencement of the present year, 
and its circulation being amonget the active, intelligent, thought- 
ful, and earnest classes, render it the best medium for solicitors, 
auctioneers, insurance offices, authors, publishers, and 
advertisers in general, to make their announcements public in 
the south of Yorkshire. 

Mr. Chas. Mitchell, in the last edition of the Newspaper Press 
Directory, thus notices the Free Press :—*“ It is cleverly con- 
ducted; the reviews of mew books are ably and impartially 
written ; and there are copious details of the foreign, home, and 
colonial news of the week.” 

Free Press Office: Exchange-gateway, Sheffield, November, 1851. 


IMPORTANT TO ADVERTIS#&RS, 


4 WOLVERHAMPTON and STAFFORD- 
SHIRE HERALD, and BIRMINGHAM, SHROPSHIRE, 














and MIDLAND COUNTIES ADVERTISER, The advertising: 


public is respectfully informed that the WOLVERHAMPTON 
and STAFFORDSHIRE HERALD is now circulating exten- 
sively throughout Staffordshire, Shropshire, and the Midland 
Counties, and is, therefore, the best advertising medium in this 

pulous and highly important District, as, independently of its 
arge circulation in Private Families, it has an extensive one 
amongst Public Institutions and Professional Men, and is read 
in every respectable Hotel and Tavern in the above Counties. 
With respect to its teeming population, its vast extent, immense 
resources, and unrivalled manufacturing operations, this District 
is one of the highest importance to advertisers, and circulating 
extensively throughout, the WOLVERHAMPTON and STAF- 
FORDSHIRE HEKALD affords to advertisers and the public 
the best possible medium of publicity for the announcement of 
Auctioneers, Insurance Offices, Putlic Companies, and Societies, 
Professional Men, Merchants, Factors, Tradesmen, and General 
Dealers, and that too ata scale of charges, the liberal character 
of which, has not failed to secure to the proprietors an extensive 

tronage. 

The WOLVERHAMPTON and STAFFORDSHIRE HERALD 
is published every Wednesday morning, price 5d., on a sheet as 


| large as the 7'imes, and circulated, at an early hour in the 
The Rates of Premium for Deferred Annuities, Endowments | 


morning, through the entire District, and in many parts of the 
Kingdom. 

*.* All letters for the Herald should be addressed, Thomas 
Bardel Brindley, Herald Office, Snow-hill, Woiverhampton, 





Second Edition, post 8vo., price Ms. 6d., cloth, 
[RE EDUCATION of the FEELINGS. 


By Cuaries Bray. 

“* With unaffected simplicity, and in a clear, manly, health- 
fully vigorous moral tone, has Mr. Bray executed the task he 
set himself, and has produced a book of small size, —— 
merit and utility, and containing much excellent va 
Westminster Review. 


“We have seldom seen a volume which contains so much 
practical good sense in so few pages.” —Critic. 

“ Teachers of all kinds, whether parents or professional guar- 
dians of youth, are deeply indebted to Mr. Bray for this charming 
little volume, It embodies in modest size and style a number 
of practical rules in the highest department of education, such 
as the labour of a whole life could but with difficulty collect and 
sift."—Weekly News. 

By the same Author, in two vols. 8vo., price 10s. 6d., 

The PHILOSOPHY of NECESSITY; or, the 
Law of © q ; a8 applicable to Mental, Moral, and 
Social Science. 

Contents :—Mental Science; Moral Science; On the Origin, 
Objects, and Advantages of Evil, &c.; Social Science; On the 
Present Condition of Society; On the Measures for the 
Amelioration of the Condition of the People; On the Cause of 
the Poverty of the Working Classes; Social Reform; Appendix, 
containing an Outlive of the various Social Systems founded on 
the Principles of Codperation. 











Also, price 5s., 


An OUTLINE of the VARIOUS SOCIAL 
SYSTEMS and COMMUNITIES which have been founded on 
the Principle of CO-OPERATION. With an Introductory 
Essay. By the Author of “ The Philosophy of Necessity.” 

London: Longman and Co, 


V ORKS on CO-OPERATION and 
SOCIALISM, Sold by JAMES WATSON, 


ROBERT OWEN’S BOOK of the NEW MORAL sg. d. 
WORLD. lvol.cloth . e © ° . e -luo 
Ditto, Six Parts, reduced to 6d. each. Part 4 out of print. 
ROBERT OWEN’S DEVELOPMENT, or Principles of 
Home Colonization. 1 vol. . ° ° ° ° - 36 
ROBERT OWEN'S LECTURES on a RATIONAL 
STATE of SOCIETY, in Answer to the Bishop of 


Exeter . ° ° ° ° e ° ° ° . 
ROBERT OWEN’S TWELVE LECTURES on an EN- 
TIRE NEW STATE of SOCIETY ° Py . . 
ROBERT OWEN’S REPORT to the COUNTY of 
LANARK . P ° ° ° ° : ° e ° 
ROBERT OWEN’S SIGNS of the TIMES . 
ROBERT OWEN’S ADDRESS to SOCIALISTS . 
ROBERT OWEN’S OUTLINES of the RATIONAL 
SYSTEM . ° e ° . ° ° . ° 
ROBERT OWEN’S MANIFESTO (Seventh Edition) 
ROBERT OWEN’S DISCUSSION with the Reverend 
WM, LEGG. . ° ° . ° ° ° ° 
ROBERT OWEN’S DISCUSSION with J. BRINDLEY, 
at Bristol . ° ° e . P ° e ° ° 
ROBERT OWEN’S FIRST LECTURE at the ME- 
CHANICS’ INSTITUTION, London . . » . 
ROBERT OWEN’S ADDRESS on the OPENING of the 
NEW LANARK INSTITUTION . ° ° 
ROBERT OWEN’S JOURNAL, Vols. 1 and2—each . 
ROBERT OWEN’S LETTERS to the HUMAN RACE 
ROBERT OWEN’S REVOLUTION in the MIND and 
PRACTICE ° ° ° ‘ ° ° P ° ° 
THOMPSON’S ENQUIRY into the DISTRIBUTION of 
WEALTH. lvol. . . ° . ° ° . 
THOMPSON'S APPEAL of WOMEN. Inawrapper . 
THOMPSON’S LABOUR REWARDED, In a wrapper 
BRAY’S LABOUR’S WRONGS and LABOUR'S RE- 
MEDIES. 1 vol, ° é ‘ 


London: J. Watson, 3, Queen’s Head-passage, Paternoster-row. 
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On the Ist and 15th of each month, 


T H E 2 2. 
London Literary Journal: 


The largest and most comp.ete Journal of Literature, Art, 
and Science published in a taining 72 col » Price 
only 6d. ; stamped, 6d. ; 6s. for half-year; 12s. fora year. In 
monthly parts, pfice is.; or in quarterly parts, price 3s, 
The contents of Tur LONDON LiTeRaRy JOURNAL are thus 
arranged :— 
LEADING ARTICLES—By writers of eminence, comprising :— 
I, Original Biographical Sketches of Notable Contempo- 
raries. (Of this series Carlyle and Emerson have 
already appeared.) 

II, Sketches of the Rise and Progress of the Contemporary 
Press, and of the Writers and Editors connected 
therewith. (Sketches of the Kdinburgh and 
Reviews have already been inserted, and will shortly 
be followed by the Westminster Review, 
Ti 


C: 





, and the 
mes.) 
III, Dialogues of the Day; Notes by an Observer; and 


Gossip of the London Literary Circles, with brief 
Sketches of Authors and Artists. 


IV. Gleanings of the Georgian Era; being a series of curious 
original Documents, unpublished Letters by distin- 
guished Persons, &c., collected and edited by G. 
Harris, Eeq., Barrister-at-Law, Author of “ Ti 
Life of Lord Hardwick” (now in progress). 


NOTICES OF ALL THE NEW BOOKS, with copious 
extracts selected for the amusement and information of readers, 
so as to enable them to know the subjects, style, and character 
of books, classified, for convenience of refereuce, under the 
following divisions :— 


History. Poetry and the Drama. 
Biography. Natural History. 
Rehgion. Medicine. 

Philosophy. Mental Philosophy. 
Science, Periodicals and Serials, 
Voyages and Travels, Pamphlets. 

Fiction. Miscellaneous. 
Education. 


FOREIGN LiTERATURE AND ART—French, German, 
Swedish, Italian, and American, 

Notices of NEW WORKS OF ART, with the Talk of the 
Studios. 

Noticesof NEW INVENTIONS. 

THE DRAMA and PUBLIC AMUSEMENTS, 

Notices of NEW MUSIC and MUSICAL CHIT-CHAT. 

CORRESPON DENCS& of Authors, Artists, Publishers, &c. 

A Monthl CLASSIFIED LIst OF NEW BOOKS, &e, 

SCRAPS from the NEW BOOKS. 

The ADVERTISEMENTS of Authors, Publishers, and others 

d with Lit e, Art, and Education, 

May be had of any bookseller, by or Subscribers’ names 
may sent direct to Mr, Crockford, the publisher, 29, Essex 
street, Strand, London. 
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In the Press, and shortly will be published, neatly bound in cloth, price Three Shillings and Sixpence 
(COLLECTED AND REVISED FROM “ HOUSEHOLD WORDS,” WITH A TABLE OF DATES), 
THE FIRST VOLUME OF 


A CHILD’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 


By CHARLES DICKENS. 
WITH A FRONTISPIECE FROM A DRAWING BY F. W. TOPHAM. 
*,* The History will be completed in Three Volumes of the same size and price. 





In Weekly Numbers, price 2d., or stamped for post, 3d.; in Monthly Parts, and in Half-yearly Volumes 
' (three of which are published) 


HOUSEHOLD WORD S, 
A WEEKLY JOURNAL, Condueted by CHARLES DICKENS, 


DESIGNED FOR THE INSTRUCTION AND AMUSEMENT OF ALL CLASSES OF READERS, AND TO ASSIST IN 
THE DISCUSSION OF THE SOCIAL QUESTIONS OF THE TIME. 





Also, published at the end of every Month, at the same Office, price 2d., 
THE HOUSEHOLD NARRATIVE OF CURRENT 
EVENTS; 


WHICH BEING DECLARED, BY THE JUDGMENT OF THE COURT OF EXCHEQUER, A LEGAL PUBLICATION 
NOT COMING WITHIN THE PROVISIONS OF THE STAMP ACT, WILL BE REGULARLY 
CONTINUED AND MUCH IMPROVED. 

The First Volume, being a Narrative of the Public Events of 1850, is always on sale, price Three Shillings, neatly 
bound in cloth, The Second Volume will be published early in January. 


OFFICE, No. 16, Wellington-street North. Sold by all Booksellers and Newsmen. 





NEW 


PUBLICATIONS. 


To be had at all the Libraries. 


NEW NOVEL BY 


THE AUTHOR OF 


“OLIVE,” “THE OGILVIES,” 


ON MONDAY, 


THE HEAD OF THE 


FAMILY. 


In Three Volumes. 





LIFE AND LETTERS OF BARTHOLD GEORGE NIEBUHR. 
FROM THE GERMAN, AND ORIGINAL SOURCES. 


With Essays on his Character and Influence, by the CHEVALIER BUNSEN and 
Professors BRANDIS and LOEBEL. 


Two Volumes, 8vo. 





This day. 

GENERAL SIR CHARLES NAPIER'S 
ADMINISTRATION OF SCINDE, 
Including his C ign in the Hills. 

By Lieutenant-General Sir WitutaM Napigr, K.C.B. 


With Three Maps and Twelve Illustrations. 
1 vol., 8vo., cloth, 18s. 


THE POETICAL WORKS OF JOHN 
EDMUND READE. 


NOW FIRST COLLECTED. 
With the final Corrections of the Author. 
In 2 vols., feap., cloth, 16s. 











[In a few days. 


Early in December, 
NEW CHRISTMAS BOOK BY THE AUTHOR OF 
“ OLIVE,” &c. 


In feap., handsomely bound, gilt edges, 5s., 
ALICE LEARMONT. 
A FAIRY TALE OF LOVE, 

With Illustrations by James Godwin. 





Handsomely printed in crown 8vo., Vol. 1 of 
THE POEMS AND DRAMAS 
oF 
SIR EDWARD BULWER LYTTON, Barr. 
Now First Collected, 

With a Portrait and Vignette Title. 





LONDON: CHAPMAN AND HALL, 193, PICCADILLY. 





Just published, by Bailliere, 219, Regent-street, price 2s., 
with Illustrative Plates, 


HE LIVER—the great purifying orman. Its 
1 of its 


HRISTMAS NUMBER of HOUSEHOLD 
WORDS.—On the 18th of December will be published, 

price 2d., AN EXTRA NUMBER OF HOUSEHOLD WORDS. 
Cond d by CHartes Dickens, showing WHAT CHRIST- 





importance to health, and the fi y disorder; 
with the derangements—both dyspeptic and nervous—its dis- 
order oceasions folly explained, and their treatment. With 
observations on the Cause and Cure of Cancer. 
By C. Sgante, M.D., M.B.C.8.E., tate of the E.1.C. Madras 
Estab.; Author of the Philosophy of “ Life, Health, and 
Disease”; and of * Cholera, Dysentery, and Fever.” 


Third Edition, Revised and Enlarged, cloth, price ls., 


HE HAND-BOOK OF MESMERISM, 

for the Guidance and Instruction of all Persons who desire 

to practise Mesmerism for the Relief of Pain and Cure of 

Diseases; with an account of the Mesmeric Infirmary, its 

Regulations, Officers, and Subscribers ; to which is annexed, a 

Description of Buckland’s Medical Magneto-Electric Machine, 

for the Administration of the Electricity of the Magnet in its 

most approved form, to the Cure of Disease. By J. BUCKLAND, 
late Secretary to the Mesmeric Infirmary. 

Bailliere, 219, Regent-street; Pitman, 20, Paternoster-row, 

and all Booksellers. 


Sent free by post for 16 stamps, from the Author, 25, Euston- 
square. 








FIRST WORK OF A NEW NOVELIST. 
Just published, and may be had at all Libraries. 


HE FAIR CAREW; Or, HUSBANDS 
AND WIVES. In Three Vols. 

“ The ‘ Fair Carew’ evinces merit of a much higher order than 
we are accustomed to meet in works of this character. There 
is a strain of quiet, easy raillery pervading the whole work that 
reveals a knowledge of the human heart, freedom of style, truth- 
fulness of aim, and purity of moral. For all these undoubted 
good qualities of a work of fiction we welcome the author of the 
* Fair Carew,’ and thank her for her contribution to the public’s 
pleasant reading.” —Literary Gazette. 

“Clever—and very clever—this work certainly is. Nothing 
much smarter in style have we for some time met with. - The 
course of the story flows on safely and steadily, and carries the 
interest of the reader on to the end.”—Atheneum. 

“ One of the cleverest novels that has appeared for some time. 
For striking and ¢ deli ion of cl » Wecan find no 
— among recent writers, save in the pages of Miss Bronte. 

he ‘ Fair Carew’ will take a great hold on the public, and insure 
its author lasting popularity.”— Weekly News. 

London: Smith, Elder, and Co., 65, Cornhill, 








MAS IS TO EVERYBODY. 
Office, 16, Wellington-street North. 


wae NEW WORK FOR THE MEN OF PROGRESS! 
Now ready, cloth, the First and Second Volumes of The 


RITISH CONTROVERSIALIST aud 
IMPARTIAL INQUIRER, 

Vol. 1, 300 pages, price 2s. 6d., contains :—The commencement 
of two important series of papers on “ The Art of Reasoning” 
and ** The Art of Public Speaking”; full and able Discussions 
on the following subjects :— War and Christianity; The Union of 
Church and State; Beauty; Phrenology; The Poet pv. the Le- 

islator; Hereditary Monarchy; Universal Suffrage; Capital 

unishments; The Moderate Use of Alcoholic Drinks; also 
Instructions in Ristory, Geography, Grammar, Elocution, Com- 
position, Quotations, Shorthand, French Pronunciation, Mental 
Philosophy, a Course of Reading and Study for a Young Man, 
&c.; Reviews of Books, &c. 

Vol. 2, 480 8, price 3s, 6d., contains:—A continuation and 
completion of the leading articles on ‘‘ Reasoning” and “ Speak- 
ing”; and the following subjects of deep and abiding interest 
are discussed in all their bearings :—Sectarianism; The Divine 
Trinity; Mesmerism ; Language, Human or Divine? The Exe- 
cution of Charles I.; Oliver Cromwell; The Roman Catholic 
Hierarchy; Indirect Taxation; Secular Education for the Peo- 
pe: The Working Classes ». Machinery; Vegetarianism. Also, 

says on Study; The Laws of Debate; Eloquence; Poetry ; 
Versification. Valuable advice in answer to questions respecting 
Science and Literature. 

“ Its value is incalculable.”— Kentish Gazette. 

“ We can conceive of no book more fitting to be placed in the 
hands of a young man than this, or more appropriate for Mecha- 
nics’ and similar Institutions.”"—Plymouth Times. 

* The very best treatise on Logic, or The Art of Reasoning, 
probably, to be found in the English language.”—Nottingham 
Mercury. 

The January Number, price 3d., will contain:—An Essay on 
Marendon’s Rhetoric; Discussion on the British Churches, Com- 
mvnism, Jewish Disabilities, and Homa@opathy; and the first of 
aseries of articles on EUROPEAN PHILOSOPHY, in which 
the most celebrated works of British and Continental Philoso- 
phers will be quoted and criticised. 


London: Houlston and St And all Booksellers, 
Orders should be given early, 











Bex «<. 
NFW SPORTING WORK, WITH ILLUSTRATIONS. 
JOHN LEECH. By 
On the 7 of January will be published, to be 


ia q 
!WBLVE MONTHLY Parts, price 1s, each ie 2 


R. SPONGES SPORTING TOUR 
M can of Ready cr ope 
numerous Woodeuts, by JouNn Lercit. a Engraving 


London: Published at the Punch Office, 85, Pleet-street, 
FCLecTIC REVIEW for DECEMBER 


price ls. 6d., contains :— 

New Reformation in [reland—The Rival Successions, 
Colonel Dixon's Sketches of Mairwara, 

. Warburton’s Memoirs of Horace Wal 

Halley’s Congregatio: 








. 


pole. 
nal Lectures—Sacramental Theories, 
Carlyle’s Life of Sterling. 
The Flax Movement, 
pee with the Sister of a Deceased Wife. 
. Kossuth and the Hungarian Revolution, &c, 


SASS SSeS 





PORTRAITS. A few Proofs, 10s. each. 
ALFRED TENNYSON. Large Lithograph, 4 
THOMAS CARLYLE, Large Lithograph. 


Ward, and Co., 27, Paternoster-row, 


ts 
HURCH of ENGLAND MAGAZINE fo 
DECEMBER, Price Ninepence, contains, besides numes 
rous other Illustrations, a finely executed Plate of RAUNDs 
CHURCH (with descriptive letter-press). The Lord our Shep. 
herd (Reverend H. B. Bacon, M.A.) Sketches ; by the Reverend 
D. Kelly, M.A.; Mariolatry—The Dread of Death—The 
of Ignorance. Catechizing (Reverend 8. Kettlewell), The 
Character of the true Christian ; by the Reverend H. Stevenson, 
M.A. Purgatory (Reverend D. Robinson, M.A.). M 
Records. Deaths of Eminent Christians (Reverend H, 
M.A.)—Arehbishop Cranmer—Roger Ascham—Bishop J 
(with three Engravings). Life in Prison; by Mary Roberts, 
God inthe Mechanism of Man (H. Howorth, B D.). Meditation 
on 1 Cor. viii. 31. The Second Advent; by the Reverend R, 
Harvey, M.A. Sunday Postal Delivery, &c.,(W. Veale). Trath 
(W. Mackenzie). Sketches from Natural History—The Viper 
(with Engraving), Missions at Home. The Trial of the Can 
dinal; by the Leverena 8. Hobson, LL.B. The Comings of 
Messiah; by the Reverend J. Hollins. Advantages of EB 
Classes (Reverend G. 8. Drew, M.A.). Syria(Dr. J. B.T 
Report of the Jerusalem Diocesan Fund. 8t. Patrick’s Cathedral 
and Visitation. A Second Ride from Smyrna; by the Reverend 
H. Christmas, M.A., F.H.S. (with Engraving). The Great Ex. 
hibition—its Uses, &c.; by the Reverend J. S. Broad, M.A, 
Notice of Books. Almanac for the Weeks. The Cabinet; Ex. 
tracts from Bishop Jeremy Taylor, Dr. J. Calfhill, Dr, 
and The Natural Heart. Poetry, Register of inceleahateal 
Intelligence. 
J. Hughes, Ave-Maria-lane ; and all Booksellers, 


HE LADIES’ 





COMPANION, 





beautifully illustrated, price ls.—The December numbér _ 


contains :—Victor Mirotin and his Daughter; Mrs 
Author of “ Susan Hopley,” &c.—Peep into the Office ofa 
Savings Bank; by Mrs. David Ogilvy—To Kossuth, on 
Deporture for America; by Mrs. Newton Crosland—A 
about Gloves ; by Mrs. White—The Woman of the Wri 
Mrs. Cowden Clarke—The Romance of a Second Marri 
Effie Evergreen—The Ambitious Seaweed; by Haunali 
The Child’s Corner; by Mrs, ‘Lt. K. Hervey—And 
Poems, by the Lady E. .. Wortley, Mrs. Abdy, Dora 
C.H. Hitehi i 







‘ 





Gossip from Paris; by 


own Correspondent "—The Garden—Work Patterns by Oo 


Keepsake,” Bt, 


lette, with Engravings—Literature: “ The 
Costume for December (coloured); by M. Davy. 


246, Strand. 











pert of Mr. James Quartley, of Champson Molland, near 
olton, Devon; and A COTSWOLD RAM, the property of 
George Hewer, of Ley Gore, near Northleach, Gi 


Contents: Sanitary Measures—Peat Charcoal; by J. Towers 
The Steep-Water of Flax and Common Liquid Manure; by 
C. W. Johnson. The Application of Physiological 
to the linprovement of the Breeds of Animals (with Engravings). 
Swing dud. Wheel Ploughs; by J.D. Ploughing by Steam. 
Jersey wey — —_ aces hare a Top- 
Dressing heat. yal Agricultural Societ England. 
The London Farmers’ Club. The Agricultural Districts of 
(from the Z'imes’ Commissioner). Observations in 
Auvergue on the Epizootic known by the name of Peripneu- 
monia in Cattle; by M. Yvart, Inspector-General of V: 
Schools and of the National Sheeptoids. Storrington F: 
Club. High Farmi trong Land—Agricultural Balance 
Sheets—Industrial Kducation, ‘The Great Exhibition; 
W. H. R.—Model Cot , Agricultural Implements, &. 
Soils in their Relation to Water; by G. Ki:k. Agriculture and 
the Rural Population Abroad—France. Treatise upon uae 
Cows (with neravinge). Labour and the Poor-—The 
Districts. Culture of Turnips—How to Get Rid of the Fly; 
R. Calendar of Horticul D ber. Meteor 
. Agricultural . Review of the Cattle Trade 
Review of the Corn Trade. Agricultural Intelligence, Fairs, & 
Averages, Prices of Seeds, Hops, &c. 








ARMER’S MAGAZINE for DECEMBER, 
Price 2s.—Embellishments: A DEVON BULL, the i 


% 


Aen 


Rogerson and Co., 246, Strand, London; and.all Bookseller. 
HE SPORTING MAGAZINE fe 





DECEMBER, 1851, Price 2s, 6d.—Embellish 


Mile from Home: “The Grey for a Pony!” Engraved phe 


Hacker, from a Paimsting by W. Henderson; and A 


Case, Engraved by J. Westley, from a Painting by G. Armfield, 
e; a 


Contents :—Diary for December—The Racing in November: by 


Craven—The Winter Exhibition for 1851: by Scribble—Passages 
iy the Life of Tilbury Nogo, Esq.; or, the Adventures of a 


Unsuccessful Man; by Foxglove—Stag-Hunting in 
and Devon: by 8. C—Brooklands: or, the Field Sports of the 
Westerns: by Linton—A Summer Excursion at Home 
Abroad, with a Notion anent the American Schooner : by Saro@ 
—Racing Reminiscences: by Goldfinch—Trained Horses: bf 
ah Old Contributor—Things as they will be: by Harry Hieovet 
—The Old Mare: by Kobert H. Brown—A Mile From Home: 
“The Grey for a Pony!” with Full Particulars: by A. 
Esq.—A Clear Case: by Clarence—Literature :—** The West 
England and the Exhibition ”—Public Amusements of 
Metropolis, State of the Udds, &c.—Turf Register. 

Published by Pitman, Warwick-square, London; and may be 
had of all Booksellers, 





: a ——s = = —— 
London : Printed by Taonxron Hunt (of Broadway-house, in the Parish 
of Hi ith, Middlesex) ae the Omeo of Messrs. Palmer and 
Clayton, No. 10, Crane-court, in the Parish ot St, Dunstan-in-the- 
and pabb the said Tuoxnron Hunr, at the 
OFFICE, 10, WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND, ia the Precint 
of the Savor.—Sasvaeas, 6, Lei, 
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